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PEEFACE. 



It is with gmtitude and satisfaction that I accede 
to the suggestion of my friend and fellow labourer, 
Mr. R. T. Booth, and write a few words of preface to 
the following record of his life and labours. Gratitude 
for the undoubted impulse which has been imparted to 
total abstinence in England since his visit to our 
country, and satisfaction inasmuch as it affords me 
the opportunity of bearing witness to the sterling 
character and high motive of Gospel Temperance work 
as carried on under the badge of the Blue Ribbon. It 
is in itself a sign of progress that it is no longer neces- 
sary in writing a preface to a work of this kind to heap 
up statistics to prove the extent of the intemperance of 
this country and the evils of the liquor traffic. The 
national conscience is awaking ; it will not be suffered 
to slumber again. " The Lord hath set watchmen upon 
the walls of Zion 'svho shall never hold their peace day 
nor night." Mr. Gladstone has given expression to 
the growing sentiment of the whole nation when he 
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summed up the indictment against English intemperance 
in the pregnant words — " The producer of the accumu- 
lated evils of war, pestilence, and famine." 

The following pages contain the record of the labours 
of an evangelist in what is termed '* Gospel Temperance." 
Of Mr. Booth himself it is sufficient to say, that he is 
" a brand snatched from the burning ;^^ that he ^' now 
preaches the faith which once he destroyed.^' He is 
the first to acknowledge that it is by the grace of God 
only that he is what he is, and his vivid recollection of 
the misery of the past, added to an exceptionally 
affectionate nature, a vigorous grasp of the saving 
power of the Gospel, and a natural gift of pathetic 
eloquence, render him peculiarly adapted to influence 
the masses. We are not fond of "numbering the 
people'^ in the matter of total abstinence, believing 
that one soul brought to the Lord is worth any number 
of thousands induced merely to sign the pledge; 
but speaking broadly, above a million have put on the 
blue ribbon at Mr. Booth's meetings since October 
1881, and the closing of breweries and reduction of 
drinking places in many directions in the track of his 
work bear, practical witness to the power of his utter- 
ances. May he be kept trusting in the Lord's arm 
alone that a still greater harvest may follow his labours. 
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The question is occasionally asked — What is the 
meaning of the tenii *^ Gospel Tenii)erance," and 
wherein does it differ from the many efforts which have 
been made in past times to crush out this curse upon 
industry and this insult to morality ? We are some- 
times misunderstood, as though we spoke in terms of 
disrespect of the temperance efforts of the past. Perish 
the suggestion; We are filled with admiration for the 
grand work of our predecessors, and acknowledge freely 
and gratefidly that it is to the staunch self-denying 
sincerity of our teetotal ancestors ploughing up the 
fallow ground before we were born or before we were 
enlisted that we owe the splendid harvests of the 
present. We conceive, however, the phrase '^Gospel 
Temperance'^ to imply the clear, definite, public ac- 
knowledgment that there is but one radical antidote to 
the poison of sin-stricken human nature, and that is, the 
power of the risen, glorified Christ, whose name is called 
Jesus, because He is able to save His people from 
THEIR sms, and w^io has said, and proved a thousand 
times the truth of the saying ** Him that cometh unto 
Me, I will in no wise cast out." It is the public con- 
fession that intemperance is no mere social disor- 
ganization, but a spiritual heart disease which the Great 
Physician alone can effectually cure ; a chain of slavery 
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which nothing but the power of the great Emancipator 
can effectually unloose. 

Reference is made in the course of this book to the 
origin of and "thing signified^* by the highly-prized 
symbol of the bit of blue ribbon which plays so pro- 
minent a part in Gospel Temperance work. It is now 
so common, being worn in every rank of society from 
the peer to the brave little pauper lad in the London 
workhouse, who fought the master with his crutch 
rather than denude himself of his loved badge ; and 
moreover it is so well understood that it needs neither 
explanation nor defence. Since, however, there are not 
wanting those who still see fit to assume a tone of con- 
tempt in speaking of the attention paid to the " wearing 
of the blue," it is well to allude to it. The blue ribbon 
is justly prized as being the external witness to a prin- 
ciple rooted in the heart ; we English people con- 
stantly lavish honour on a symbol for the sake of that 
which it symbolizes ; who, for example, would speak 
slightingly of the brave ensigns in the Zulu campaign, 
who died in endeavouring to rescue the regimental 
colours, or of Kearney at Gettysburg, whose dying action 
was to keep the colours he was bearing from contact 
with the mud. There are heart-stirrinff associations 
connected with the blue ribbon which are not those of 
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bloody war or territorial aggrandisement, but rather of 
victories against spiritual wickedness, and of sinners 
brought to the Lord, and no man who has thrown himself 
into the glorious work of a blue ribbon mission, that he 
may rescue the perishing, will be at a loss for an argument 
in its defence. And the rescued ? Can we wonder that 
they should love "the Blue*' I We have been told that 
there were those amongst the rescued after the relief of 
Lucknow to whom the harsh wail of the bagpipe was 
like the music of heaven, and who could never 
hear it afterwards without tears of joy ; are such to be 
objects of ridicule 1 nay, it is the mystery of memory, 
it is the pathos of mental association, it is that soul- 
vibration which, "like the odour of brine from the 
ocean, brings the thought of other years." There arc, 
thank God, thousands in this country now wearing the 
Blue who were hemmed in by worse foes than the 
dusky rebels of Lucknow ; strangers to duty, integrity, 
pmity ; slaves to an appetite which they loathed while 
they obeyed it, they had resisted every argument ; and 
eveiy authorized agency, civil, moral, and religious, had 
been brought to bear upon them in vain. A Blue 
Ribbon Mission has been conducted near their homes 
with its accompaniment of earnest prayer, heart- 
stirring enthusiasm, diligent work, and faithful lifting 
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up of Christ, and the heart of stone has become the 
heart of flesh ; they have been led by a process which 
we trace, without doubt, to the working of that Spirit 
of which the Lord said, that it '^bloweth where it 
listeth," to a new heart and a new life ; and for the 
future the tiny bit of blue pinned on their garment 
at the Mission by some Christian worker becomes in- 
separably connected with memories more sacred than 
any that environ a regimental colour. 

" Pin the blue ribbon on my shroud, mother, when I 
am gone," said a dying girl at Winchester last year, 
" I hardly knew what it was to be happy before you 
and father put on the Blue at the Mission, and then 
stood up to be prayed for, but it has been all happiness 
since." The constant repetition of such scenes as these 
cause me personally to remember with gratitude the 
day when Richard Booth first pinned the ribbon on my 
own coat. 

It is perhaps expedient that I should say a single word 
with regard to this movement from the stand-point of a 
Clergyman of the Church of England. It is but natural 
that we should be attacked upon all sides ; for this we 
are prepared, and as God is on our side, we know that 
in His time the battle will be won; but in some quarters 
recently. Blue Ribbon Work has been spoken of as a 
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** dissenting movement." Everyone is aware that in 
not a few cases a "dissenting movement" merely means 
a movement from which the Clergyman of the parish 
sees fit to dissent; but when this phrase is used advisedly, 
I would take this opportunity of protesting solemnly 
against it in the name of the Church of England, whoso 
commission I am proud to bear, as most dangerous and 
misleading. It is dangerous, inasmuch as the Church of 
England is by her charter a National Church, and the 
Gospel Temperance Movement is a National Movement 
which is laying hold of the hearts of the people with a 
constantly increasing power. The position of a National 
Church is obviously no freehold from God Almighty, 
but is conditioned strictly upon that Church being filled 
with courageous, Godfearing, earnest members, ever 
ready to fight against National Sins, and take the side 
of the people against oppression and temptation. Let 
the Church of England stand aloof from such move- 
ments as these for the emancipation of the masses, the 
destruction of monopoly, the liberation of the enslaved; 
stigmatizing them as "unauthorized," "dissenting," and 
such like, and no national prestige, no past renown, no 
interweaving of interests with the nation's life, will save 
her from decrepitude and well-merited obloquy. The 
expression is moreover misleading, though space does 
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not permit me to pursue this thought, as evidencing an 

utter misapprehension of the true meaning of a Church. 

Suffice it to say, this movement has been owned and 

blessed abundantly by the Head of the Church ; and 

where faithful to its principles, it has ever proved itself 

unsectarian in the truest sense, inasmuch as having no 

authorized organization, it always becomes absorbed into 

the more energetic Christian bodies around it, and there 
acts as a unifying agent by providing a powerful 

incentive to work, and an absorbing common interest 

to the Lord's people. 

Lastly, will the work stand? Yes, just so far as 

it is kept true to its self-assumed title, perilous from 

its very dignity. Gospel Temperance, it will stand ; so 

long as it depends not on the arm of flesh, and preaches 

the everlasting Gospel, it will stand. If the work be 

'* Jesus always, Jesus only. All for Jesus," it must stand. 

Long after the utilitarian f ussiness of this age, which 

makes no more real dint upon humanity than the rustle 

of a midge's wing, has passed away, this shall stand; for 

it is based upon His Word, and He hath said, '' Heaven 

and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 

^^^y-" BASn. WILBERFOECE. 

Deanery, Southampton. 
August, 1883. 
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BEGINNINGS. 



^M^IX little children were filling with joy a poor 
^rt^M man's home, when one autumn day, the 27th 
p^SJgj October, 1844, another tiny life bubbled 
upon the stream that issued from its thres- 
hold to mingle with the wide world's troubled waters. 
The cottage, thus blessed, was situated in the State of 
New York, in a somewhat lonely position upon one of 
the turnpike roads leading to the flourishing county 
town of Ithaca. It was a timber structure — not like 
the log cabin inhabited for many years by widow 
Garfield and her noble boys — ^but what in America 
is generally known as a "frame house," just such 
another, one would imagine, as the Garfields possessed 
when they were becoming quite familiar with the good 
things of this world, when the future President was 
sawing, planing, and hammering, at the rate of a dollar 
a day. The surrounding country, though incUned to 
flatness, is both fertile and pretty. To the west lies 
Lake Cayuga, and to the north-eastward ripple the 
pure waters of Owasco. 
The father of the young household was Martin Booths 

/ 
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Though uneducated, in one respect at least, he lived in 
advance of the times. We offer no apology for aUuding 
thus early to the subject. These pages are written in 
the interest of Gospel-Temperance, and it must not he 
considered a premature reference to our sacred principles 
when we state that he and his wife were life abstainers 
from all intoxicants; and that to this day they are 
living monuments of the moral and physical benefits of 
their creed. Mr. Booth is seventy-seven, and his wife 
seventy-two years of age. If you were to enquire at 
the cottage door, "How are the old folks this morning ? " 
they would cheerfully reply, *' As well as one ought to 
expect in one's declining years 1" They have reared 
a family of nine sons and daughters, but it is the 
career of number seven that gives rise to the follow- 
ing narrative. We have not heard that he was an 
extraordinary baby, and should judge that he was 
not ; but like all other babies, the finest that ever its 
nurse had beheld, quite capable of kicking and crying, 
and generally very wide awake when grown people would 
gladly have been very fast asleep. It was christened 
Eichard, and soon afterwards, familiarly re-christened 
Dick. 

When Dick was four years old, his elder brothers and 
sisters were sufiiciently advanced to render valuable aid, 
the former to their father upon the farm, and the latter 
to their mother in the management of the home. Still, 
this was not remunerative industry, and when one day 
the news arrived that a cotton mill in Moravia, which 
had been stopped for a considerable time, was at length 
to be "started up," the cottage of the Booths was thrown 
into a state of unusual excitement. Employment 
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for a large family of young people was not so readily 
met with, and this was an opportunity not to be lost. 
They at once removed their goods and chattels; and 
four of the children were put to work in the mill, 
where they earned a little, thus assisting in the main- 
tenance of their brothers and sisters. 

In the course of time Dick was sent to school, and 
that in the most literal sense. He was sent there just 
as dirty clothes are sent to the wash, and no doubt he 
went with much the feelings of many older people 
when they endure what is anything but agreeable. He 
was always happy, but superlatively happy when he 
turned his back upon the school-house ; and before the 
novelty of books and lessons has vanished from the 
minds of most boys, Dick Booth was concluding all the 
•education that ever he received in the manner gene^- 
rally expressed as ** going to school/' 

He was only ten — in years not quite half a man— • 
when it was decided that he should commence an 
industrious career in right good earnest. A fanner, 
whose homestead lay ten or twelve miles distant, had 
promised to care for him, and administer the first les- 
sons in " real life." Accordingly, after a frugal meal, 
lovingly prepared as a parting feast by his mother, 
Dick found himself perched amongst packages of 
groceries, bags of flour, and other household neces- 
saries procured by the farmer in exchange for eggs and 
butter, jolting over the uneven country roads in a two^ 
horse lumber waggon, at the deliberate speed of three 
miles an hour. A three hours' ride brought him within 
sight of his new home ; like his father's, a timber struc- 
ture, but one of considerable appearance. The ride had 
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been cold and cheerless, and it is scarcely surprising 
that Dick should soon have forgotten the bashfulness 
natural to first acquaintance with one's employer, in 
admiration of the great farm kitchen and its sur- 
rounding comforts — piles of blazing wood on the 
hearthstone, the clean floor of polished boards, the 
huge flitches of bacon, and the strings of dried apples 
and herbs suspended from rafters across the ceiling. 
The table was spread for supper; and those acquainted 
with American delicacies, however homely, will forgive 
Dick if he resolved to make a great plateful of dough- 
nuts '^ look sick," and to bestow an appearance upon the 
meal generally of having been " struck by a famine." 
The genial influence of the good fare upon both master 
and man led to friendly converse respecting matters of 
agricultural interest. Supper concluded, the farmer, 
accompanied by his novice, proceeded to inspect the 
out-buildings, and to discuss more minutely the duties 
of a choreboy — ^the character in which Master Dick 
was first to appear upon the bucolic stage. 

All day long the sun had played hide-and-seek ; and 
he had disappeared behind a thick curtain of cloud two 
hours ago, when the lumber waggon containing Dick 
and the farmer disappeared beneath the doorway of 
the huge bam. At length it was our young friend's turn 
to say " Good night." Instead of going down like the 
sun, he went up — ^up a ladder-like staircase, by which 
access was gained to the first floor of the house, in 
this case the floor next the roof. As though in 
contrast to the curtained chamber which veiled the 
sun's magnificent repose, poor Dick had no drapery 
around his couch, not even a lath and plaster ceiling 
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above his head. He was stowed away in one of the 
gables, where a bed had been "made up" for his 
reception. Under ordinary circumstances this unpre- 
tentious room would have been at least conducive to 
unbroken slumber, for it seemed a comer of the world, 
far away from everything and everywhere. Even the 
busy clatter of the farm kitchen was not heard by the 
occupant of the garret. But Dick was not in a sleep- 
ing mood. It was his first night from home ; and he 
was thinking of all the strange faces he had seen, and 
strange voices he had heard, when presently the "night 
watches" were relieved by a heavy shower of rain. 
Those who have slept beneath a shingle roof, in the 
month of Aprils have listened to a natural concert more 
melodious than the harmony of musical instruments. 
There are intervals — ^the silence between the showers. 
Occasional solos are distinctly audible^ when a gentle 
"drip, drip" is heard from the bough of an over- 
hanging tree. Then the grand chorus swells the sound, 
as the shower bursts forth afresh, in impetuous pro- 
fusion. The wind beats time and whistles a mournful 
accompaniment, and the legato and the allegro move- 
ments are regulated as though by a human hand. It 
has been truly sung that — 

*^ Every tinkle on the shingles has on echo in the heart, 
And a thousand dreary fancies into busy being start ; 
And a thousand recollections weave their bright lines into woof, 
As I listen to the patter of the rain upon the roof.*' 

It is only a shingle roof that possesses the magic power 
of turning rain-drops into music. You may listen the 
night long beneath tiles or slates, and you will hear 
nothing but a monotonous splashing above your head. 
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That night the rain played sad music upon the shingles, 
and it harmonized strangely with the music of Dick's 
young heart. The tear-drops rolled down his cheeks as 
the rain-drops trickled down the sides of the wooden 
house. He was home-sick ; and, doubtless, his silent sobs 
were as melodious an offering to a mother's fond love as 
was the music on the shingles to the refreshing bouniy 
of " the Giver of every good and perfect gift/' 

^* Now, lad, hurry up them cows 1 " was probably the 
farmer's salutation, shouted up the loft as Dick was 
rubbing his eyes on the following morning. At least, 
that was the day's first duty. We can only suppose 
that, without a moment's hesitation, the "new man" 
proceeded as fast as possible to "hurry up" himself, 
•then to hurry down the ladder, and afterwards to go 
in search of the cattle. Before long he was fairly 
initiated into the mysteries of his avocation ; and found 
them, at least, to be extremely varied. His more iiri- 
portant duties were tending the cattle, feeding the pigs, 
driving the horses to harrow the ground, and perform- 
ing innumerable acts of assistance to the housewife. 
Morning, noon, and night he was fully employed. 
There were no idlers at Meadowbrook farm. 

As an expression of singular favour, at the conclusion 
of the first fortnight's service, Dick was permitted to 
spend the week-end at home with his parents. Having 
no means of conveyance but that provided by nature, 
he set out early on Saturday afternoon to face his long 
walk. The day was fine, and although close upon a 
dozen miles was a weary distance for such young legs 
to traverse, he hardly stopped to rest, until reaching 
the brink of the hill, whence he obtained a full view of 
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the little home which lay sequestered in the valley 
below. There, he halted for breath ; and in that respira- 
tion he well remembers how a love for things beautiful 
and divine flowed to his inmost soul. This was the first 
token of the intense sympathy existing in after years 
between his heart and Nature, and through Nature and 
Nature's God, to the crushed heart of many a drunkard. 
It was the time of year when each succeeding day 
perceptibly beautifies the outward world. The country 
between the farmhouse and Moravia, across which he 
had tramped that afternoon, was yet oppressed by the 
hand of winter. Only two weeks before, he had left 
the valley into which he now gazed, with the trees 
leafless, and the young grass on the hillsides, here and 
there, peeping from beneath the fringe of a snowy 
mantle. But that day not a vestige of winter lingered 
behind, to mar the beauty of the landscape. In her 
visit to that part of the world, Spring had made a 
morning call upon the inhabitants of the little valley, 
scattering in lavish prodigality her richest charms 
around their dwellings. The trees were robed in leafy 
garments, cheriy blossom hung in promising clusters, 
whilst the grass, no longer recognised in single blades 
and tufts, rippled in the breeze like the waves of an 
emerald ocean. His tender heart was thrilled at the 
sight. Excited imagination lent elasticity to tired 
limbs ; and as though eager to plunge into the luxurious 
\'alley, and surround himself with the emblems of Spring- 
time, he ran at full speed down the hill, passing his 
sister's house, not heeding the shouts of his brother, 
and never stopping until he was locked in his mother's 
embrace. 
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LOOMS AND SPINDLES. 




I HE associations clustering around one's re- 
collections of ** Sunday at home'' must 
necessarily vary in accordance with the 
character of the home where the Sundays 
were spent. To many the phrase means little more 
than a Monday or a Tuesday at home ; to some much 
less; whilst in the minds of others it is hallowed by 
memories of the purest joy. Dick Booth's was a 
home where the Bible was read, and where Sabbath 
days were seasons of true rest. That no member of 
the family should be engaged in unnecessary labour, 
household work ended, as far as possible, with Saturday 
night — an arrangement attended with salutary con- 
sequences, though Dick saw serious objections to spend- 
ing an hour or two of his playtime in chopping wood for 
the following day's supply. As he grew older he learned 
XJfiQ wisdom of his father's mandate ; and to-day, many 
happy Sabbath scenes embelKsh his reminiscences of 
the timber cottage in Moravia. Few are associated 
with more happiness than the choreboy's holiday. It 
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proved quite an epoch in his life, for it was then 
decided that ho should be a chorcboy no longer, but 
that instead of growing into years a rustic youth, 
blunted by farm-yard toil, he should enter the cotton 
factory, and draw a more lively inspiration from the 
hum of whirling spindles, and the ceaseless clatter of 
dancing looms. 

It is not generally to his father that a boy discloses 
important secrets. Mother first gains the ray of hope 
and descries the fear. Even open secrets find the day- 
light through the windows of a mother's love ; and little 
Dicky aware of this, was very cautious in approaching 
the queiStion of his future prospects. He had quarrelled 
with a farmer's life. It was too monotonous for one so 
full of spirit. And then he had quarrelled with the 
necessary banishment from home, and the enforced 
residence in a neighbourhood where there were no 
playfellows to participate in his amusements, even if 
there had been any amusements in which to par- 
ticipate. Carefully watching the opportunity, he at 
length gained the ear of his mother, who sympathized 
witii all his little grievances, and promised to see what 
could be done. 

As already hinted, it was ultimately decided that he 
should follow the bent of his inclinations, and his 
brothers and sisters to the factory. His first employ- 
ment there was carrying '* laps " (great rolls of cotton), 
many of them larger than his own body, up two flights 
of stairs to the carding room. In due time he was 
removed to the spinning department; and having 
graduated as a backboy, was promoted to the position 
of a piecer. Those who are familiar with the ways of 

2 
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a cotton factory know tliat his duties were now to 
watch the material as it lengthened and twisted upon 
the spindles of the mules, and whenever a thread 
should break, to imite the disjointed ends. Dick was 
not only known as a piecer, but amongst his associates 
he was called " the little peacemaker." Whenever the 
threads of friendship were stretched to a tension by 
bickering and unkindness, if near when the chord 
snapped asunder, he was ever ready to lay hold of 
the gossamer, and piece its broken ends in love. Nor 
is it singular that tliis office of his affectionate dis- 
position should have been in frequent request, where 
his associates and fellow work-people represented so 
many nationalities, and were assembled under such a 
variety of circumstances. English, Irish, Americans, 
Canadians, and Frenchmen were all working, and, in 
some cases, living beneath the same roof ; and it would 
have been strange indeed if dissensions and petty strifes 
had not, at times, sprung up. 

Our young friend was a favourite with the operatives, 
who gladly admitted him to their cliques, and, little to 
his moral advancement, encouraged him to join in 
their conversation and participate in their banter. He 
was by nature a mimic ; and for the improvement of 
that faculty, at least, every opportunity was afforded. 
His pert remarks were welcomed ; his spicy jokes were 
relished, and the more liis language comprehended the 
questionable similes of the spinners and weavers, the 
more sure he might be of hearty applause. In every- 
thing he observed a streak of comedy ; and as he could 
not withhold from othei's the fun that sparkled in his 
own gay heart, it was ever finding expression in some 
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extreme of absurdity— oftenest in nigger minstrelsy or 
hariequin jest. Fleet of foot, and of an agile form, he 
was the Blondin of the factory boys. Often he would 
**bolt" his dinner to enjoy a few minutes' fun at the 
mill before the commencement of the afternoon's work. 
His associates would gather around him ; and stripping 
off all unnecessary attire, he would entertain them with 
somersaults, handsprings, and a variety of other acro- 
batic performances. 

Although extremely poor, young Dick was yet neat 
and orderly, bestowing upon his unpretentious toilet a 
regard which would shame many a boy who claims to be 
far his superior in social position. Unless his face was 
well " blacked up " with an application of burnt cork or 
soot, it was always clean and sunshiny. His shopmates 
were not all so thoughtful, and one was conspicuously a 
sloven, ever rejoicing in a dirty face, and tangled hair. 
One morning, however, his appearance betokened more 
reverence for the laws of cleanliness. When he arrived 
at the mill, both hands and face bore witness to a 
recent acquaintance with the scrubbing brush. His 
hair, unusually straight, was parted in the centre, and 
pasted down with lard. 

** Holloa," shouted Dick, by way of encouragement ; 
^ You've washed your face, Johnny. You hadn't washed 
before for two weeks." 

**Why, Dick Booth, what a whopper I I washed 
the day before yesterday," rejoined the dirty, party, 
anxious to vindicate his reputation. 

Eichard's employment in the cotton mill terminated 
one bitterly cold Saturday evening in winter. He had 
received his weekly earnings ; and probably the money 
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was jingling in his pocket as he walked in the direction 
of home. Many of the hands were still in the mill ; 
whilst others, loitering ahout the entrance, were counting 
and re-counting their wages in contemplation of the ne- 
cessaries which the dollars would provide. They were 
rejoicing in the prospect of the morrow's rest, already 
foretold by the silence of the machinery, when a terri- 
fying slogan was heard from an open window of the 
factory. A crowd of men, women, and children rushed 
from the building. Many of them, heedless of the 
biting cold, carried neither hats, coats, nor shawls, whilst 
the utmost fear was engraven upon each colourless face. 
They ran from the factory as from the precincts of a 
falling house, but faster than their flight sped the cry of 
*'fire." 

Strong men hoisted ladders ; nimble cUmbers scaled 
the roof; daring spirits searched the building; the 
pumps were called for, and the fire-engines brought 
into play. In accordance with American custom, every 
steeple bell in the village rang out the alarm. The 
tide on the streets was turned. Only a few moments 
before, a stream of people moving towards their homes, 
had been draining the neighbourhood of the mill, until, 
with the exception of those still in the building and 
the small groups at the entrance, the locality was almost 
deserted. But now the crowd, which had assembled at 
the first alarm, was being reinforced by hundreds of on- 
lookers. Fathers, mothers, tradesmen and journeymen 
alike forgot the business just then engaging their atten- 
tion, and with the rest of the villagers rushed to the 
milL Amongst them were but few uninterested spec- 
tators, for even when it was generally understood that 
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all had left the premises and were away from danger, 
it was known, that if the mill were destroyed, hundreds 
would be thrown out of employment, which meant 
short rations in many homes, and pinching want in 
others. 

The factory was an old stone building, five storeys 
high, with massive wooden supports, and a shingle 
roof. It was in the uppermost room that the fire 
was discovered. The hands had attempted to ex- 
tinguish the flames, but their endeavours were use- 
less. Inch by inch they fought the destroyer whilst 
its ravages were confined to the cotton around a few 
pieces of detached machinery, but inch by inch the 
men were driven back. The manager must have sus- 
pected the worst, for in those cases it is an axiom with 
managers, that what their workmen are unable to stifle 
in the earlier stages of the outbreak, no supply of water 
from without is likely to overpower. 

Every moment the aspect became more hopeless. 
Despite the heroic efforts of willing volunteers, the 
fire held on its way; now rising in a huge tree of 
flame ; now falling in a cataract of sparks ; again glow- 
ing like the sun at noonday. Anon it swept beneath 
the looms like an impetuous torrent. It swallowed 
huge bales of cotton with the greed of a glutton, 
or drank the scalding liquid with the thirst of a 
drunkard. Spending ruthlessly as the prodigal, it 
was yet careful as the miser, grasping even the last 
thread upon the shuttles. It bent and twisted iron 
shafts like willows, and consumed with fierceness what 
it had courted as in playful dances. The crowd were 
appalled as they heard the fiery monster craunching 
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beams of heavy timber as a lion devours the bones of it» 
prey. They were terror-stricken as they saw it springing 
from plank to plank, or coiling like fiery serpents around 
the pillars, and, locast-like, leaving nothing but desola-- 
tion behind. 

It was dusk when the alarm of fire was given, and a& 
in this part (rf the world there is but little gloamings 
before the topmost storey was destroyed night had 
gathered in. A lurid glare fell upon the anxious 
^allagers, who patiently awaited the completion of the 
sad work. They had not long to wait, for a loud crash 
and a heavy thud, a pillar of black smoke blended with 
a myriad of sparks, announced the fall of a floor.. 
A moment's hush, followed by a sigh of relief, indicated 
how many had nerved themselves against the expected 
shock. Now the glare became bright as an aurora, 
illuminating the snow-clad scenery, and flickering 
in the heavens like flashes of lightning. One after 
another the floors fell through with a ponderous crash* 
The cotton waste was well saturated with oil, and, together 
with the " laps " and the splintered woodwork, formed 
a bonfire of combustibles in which the flames rejoiced. 
Long before midnight all that remained of that busy 
liive of industry were four bare and broken walls, raised 
in despair, like empty hands to heaven. 




CHAPTER m. 



PRANKS. 




|Y the calamity recorded in the previous 
chapter, Dick, with brothers, sisters, and 
shopmates, lost his employment. A few 
foi ^oi in the neighbourhood; others 
were compelled to leave the village and migrate 
to the nearest cotton district. The two elder Booths 
were placed upon farms. Unwilling to return to his 
"first love," Dick was perfectly satisfied to wait for 
** another job in a mill." But the labour market was 
over-stocked, and the expected opening did not occur 
very soon. Whatever Mrs. Booth might have thought 
of this, her son was not inclined to fret. He was 
never hard pressed for amusement. What with amateur 
circuses, peepshows, and Ethiopian performances, he 
entertained himself and his friends to the height of 
their gratification. 

One day the party were unusually happy. Their 
announcements had attracted a " full house," composed 
of brothers, sisters, and cousins, who assembled to hear 
some new and laughable farce performed by Dick's 
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'* celebrated ** troupe. The playhouse was his father's 
bam, to which admission was obtained by favour or 
six straight pms. As there were neither boxes, chairs, 
nor forms, there was no extra charge for reserved seats. 
An inviolable rule of this company was that each 
actor should do his best, despite all risks and warnings, 
by well directed plunder from home, to supply the 
stage with all its necessary fittings. Bedroom carpets 
were highly prized, as forming, when ingeniously hung, 
most elegant curtains ; and with a kitchen table, a broom- 
stick, and a couple of chairs completed the array 
of stage furniture, whilst the addition of drinking 
glasses and a pair of top boots or spectacles was deemed 
of vast importance, and claimed special attention 
amongst the announcements. 

That afternoon, desiring the performance to be more 
than usually attractive, Dick had purloined the best 
mottled counterpane from his mother's bedroom, and, 
with admirable taste, had suspended it across the stage. 
Memory does not record the play then for the first 
time placed upon the boards of the primitive theatre ; 
but it is fair to suppose that a robbers' scene had 
met with encouragement, that an old schoolmaster had 
been bowled over by one of the very big boys amidst roars 
of laughter and great cheering from the male portion 
of the audience, and that the success of the piece was 
insured when Humph Davenport — commonly known to 
this day as the " black squirrel," was to dream that he 
" dwelt in marble halls." No doubt he ** did" well, but 
a change came over the spirit of his dream, and the 
marble halls fell clattering about his ears. It was all 
a consequence of the mottled counterpane — the funny 
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feide of a theft. Mother Booth had missed her property, 
and guessing where she was the most likely to find it, 
much to the chagrin of both actors and audience, though 
not down in the programme, appeared upon the stage. 
A violent tug at the quilt brought stage wings, sky- 
lights, and everything else in a heap of ruins upon 
the unconscious dreamer. He quickly awoke to the 
mundane realities of life, and, as though propelled 
by dynamite, shot through the nearest exit ; leaving the 
audience in a state of utter bewilderment, and Mother 
Booth supreme stage manager for the remainder of the 
afternoon. ** Those who act and run away may live to 
act another day" thought Humph, and that was his 
motive for running home as fast as his legs would carry 
him. Subsequent events proved the wisdom of his 
flight, for no sooner had Mrs. Booth established her 
authority than the stage was cleared for action. Grasp- 
ing a sweeping broom, she vigorously applied it right 
and left amongst the juveniles, then, posting herself at 
the door through which the youngsters were escaping, she 
distributed rough but not unequal justice. Whatever 
might have been the entrance fee, both dramatists and 
spectators were mulcted in one penalty for the privilege 
of departing. If any chanced to pass the gate scot- 
free, poor Dick came in for their share of the censure. 
He was the last to quit the barn ; and as he approached 
the door, instead of administering a parting " cuff," his 
mother secured him, first by the collar of his coat, then 
by the tip of one ear ; and thus he was paraded in full 
view of the remainder of the company, who, maintaining 
a respectful distance between themselves and the old 
lady, were peeping through the gate and over the fence, 
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regaling the defunct manager with expressions after 
this kind: — ''Say, Dick, when'a the curtain goingtorisel" 
" When's Humph going to dream again ? *' " My sister 
wants her pins back ;" or, ** Why don't you finish the 
act ? ** Poor Dick, too crest-fallen to reply, meekly f ot 
lowed the guidance of his parent, dreadmg no doubt 
that the act would indeed be completed within the 
cottage, his mother the sole performer. 

Misappropriating counterpanes and pillaging house- 
hold furniture were not more favourite diversions of 
this young American than occasionally spending a night 
in some other house than the one provided for him by 
parental solicitude. Without breathing his intention, 
he would now and then obtain an excursion upon a 
passing waggon bound for the coimtry. This was Dick's 
idea of a very cheap trip. Upon such occasions he 
would return to his mother the following day, expecting 
what he knew he well deserved — ^in his own language, 
" a pretty rough blowing," or worse still, *' a slickish 
kind 'er boxmg." One morning he reached home after 
a nocturnal sojourn at the house of a friend, some miles^ 
in the country. 

" And now, young man, I want to know where youVe 
bin, and what you've bin about ? '^ was the character 
of his mother's welcome. 

Dick hung his head in reply. 

The good woman continued in the same comforting 
strain : — " Haint you ashamed ov yourself, keeping your 
old mother in this dreadful alarm ? " 

The little culprit concluding it was the best to be 
honest, frankly told his mother the history of his 
wanderings; how the previous day, in company with 
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several other boys, he '' caught a ride** on a farmer's- 

waggon^ and journeyed on and on, until they arrived in 

front of the farm many miles away. Discovering that 

it was sundown, thev feared to tramp back in the dark^ 
and accepted an invitation to remain all night. 

Dic^s punishment — its mode, as well as its scverify — 
was the result of a combination of feelings just then in- 
fluencing his righteously indignant mother. Overjoyed, 
because her boy was safely home once again, and awara 
from a well-tried experience, that coj punishment 
had as yet worked no miracles of reform, she determined 
to suspend that branch of the Civil Service and resort to 
something both novel and original. Very deliberately 
conducting her young hopeful to his bedroom, she bade 
him strip. Having personally superintended the opera- 
tion, when he was divested of the last thread of clothing, 
she considerately placed his sister's wardrobe at his 
disposal, and at length saw him gracefully attired in 
Mary's buff-coloured dress, not a little faded, with 
the outward adornment of a kitchen apron. 

Carefully securing every article of male apparel, 
Mrs. Booth then turned him into the yard, coolly bidding^ 
him saw wood for the rest of the day. She was a ready 
wit, and those who know her could not imagine that 
she would let the occasion pass without naively adding, 
" Now you may walk down street as far as you like.'* 
Such leniency was inopportune. The whole of that day, 
at least, he remained within the precincts of the yard,, 
for he was literally tied to his mother's apron strings. 

Dick's term of idleness expired at length. The 
family removed to a neighbouring village, and ho 
was placed in another cotton mill. Then they came- 
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back to Moravia, and he found employment in a 
woollen factory ; but it must not be imagined that the 
advent of more work banished his love of mischief. 
** Where there's a will there's a way" is a two- 
edged proverb ; and in a variety of ways Master Dick 
reminded his parents that old Adam still lingered in 
their son's amiable disposition. Saturday afternoons 
were always holidays ; and as the mill was worked by a 
water-wheel, summer droughts, when the stream dried 
up, and spring torrents, when the channel was per- 
verted by blocks of ice, resulted in frequent cessations 
of labour. 

Thus released from his trammels, the young scape- 
grace would seek the society of three kindred spirits 
— ^boys whose inclinations had been fed from the same 
source as his own; and his mind had been more or 
less moulded by a class of literature which has in the 
past to a fearful extent corrupted the juvenile thought 
of our own country. It must not be understood that 
he was a lover of books. When he read at all, he 
perused the vilest rubbish of the bookstall, and cer- 
tainly with his three companions he gloated over blood- 
curdling narratives, all liberally seasoned with duels 
and hair-breadth escapes. These writings were by no 
means elevating to the youthful intellects, and nothing 
of a very high order could be expected from a friend- 
ship founded upon the sympathies excited by the oppro- 
brious writers. Happily, in England healthier publica- 
tions, pushed forward by good men, are succeeding the 
trash that, comparatively a few years ago, was the school- 
boy's only companion. Not so, it would seem, in America, 
when a short time since twenty-five young people's 
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journals of the most sensational character wero pub- 
lished weekly in New York city, eight of them with 
a combined annual circulation of about seventeen 
millions. Pirates, highway robbers, and frontiersmen 
are pictured for the emulation of the readers. One 
day, the master of a large seminary, hearing a sharp 
report in the schoolroom, ordered the boys to empty 
their pockets, a vigilant search revealing that quite * 
half of them were in possession of pistols — the prizes 
for a year's subscription to this class of journal. Thus 
inspired, boys sometimes take moonlight expeditions 
from home. Occasionally their parents discover them 
lounging upon the docks laden with stolen property, 
armed to the teeth with bowie-knives or revolvers, and 
in search of ships upon which to embark as pirates. It 
is generally admitted that these harmful periodicals not 
only destroy the love for more profitable reading, but 
that they throw an unrealness over society, and convey 
utterly false impressions of life. Boys are led to 
believe that they can live without work, that success 
crowns adventure rather than industry, and that honour 
is in some way or other bound up with luck, drink, 
oaths, and tobacco smoke. They hope to become 
pirates, and they succeed in becoming thieves. Taught 
the life of frontiersmen, they finish their lesson in 
convict prisons. Often finding it easier, in this prosaic 
world, to copy the less enterprising vices of the story- 
book hero, they are apt scholars in the accomplishments 
of drunkenness, blasphemy, and licentiousness. Oirls 
deprived by a hypocritical world of a single grasp of 
the hand, which is stretched out " seventy times seven " 
to help their oft-falling brothers, drink in the moral 
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poison, and virtne is killed outright. Not long ago, a 
poor unfortunate one dragged Iwr weary body to the 
'door of a wealthy banker in Boston. It was her uncle's 
Iiouse, and she begged the privilege of dying there. A 
Christian man, he did what he could to smooth the last 
steps gravewards. 

" Shall I send for your mother t " he said. 

" No ; I don't wish to see my mother," was the reply. 

Yet the lady came, and shortly afterwards was stand- 
ing beside the sad death-bed, trying to induce her 
daughter to speak. At length she succeeded. 

The girl said : *' But for you allowing me to read 
that dreadful literature, I should not be lying in this 
bouse to die.'^ 

Dick's imaginative mind caught fire in the bundles of 
trash, for which he and his companions subscribed their 
pocket money. In his case, it prevented an appetite for 
pure literature for several years hence, but otherwise 
led to nothing more alarming than an attempt to intro- 
duce the customs of border life into the quiet little 
village of Moravia. His mortal enemies were the people 
of all others whom he was the least likely to meet — the 
noble red men of the forest. He had been taught to 
hate them all, from the Wahoo-wang-wangs, of ima- 
ginary fame, to the stately Mohawks of the east With 
his plajmiates he was in the habit of leaving home, 
under the pretence of digging maple saplings in the 
woods. But little time, however, was spent in the 
avowed object of their errand. In the' evening they 
returned, sometimes with two or three young trees, 
representing only a few minutes' labour, and telling 
a tale of ulterior designs. The trees were planted 
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in front of the cottage, and to this day a leafy row 
towers high above the roof — living memorials of a 
Oospel-Temperance lecturer's boyish sports* These ex- 
cnrsions to the woods afforded the youngsters ample 
opportunity for carrying into effect all that the " penny 
dreadfuls " told them was necessary to protection against 
ravages of the aborigines. With workmen's tools they 
dug a cave in a hill-side, blasting the strata of rock 
with gunpowder. They helped themselves freely to 
the furniture of an iminhabited house, and fitted their 
subterranean refuge to repletion with a variety of uten- 
sils, not even forgetting the barrel for a supply of fresh 
water in event of a siege. In those days — and it is not 
very long ago— the life of American peasantry was so 
simple in its character that no one thought of fastening 
their cottage doors with locks or bolts ; and as lifting 
the latch was an easy mode of exit, Dick often stole 
out alone in the darkness, when the rest of the family 
were asleep in bed, and repaired, with his playfellows, 
to the secret cavern, where they told funny stories, and 
rumour says, sometimes smoked clay pipes. In their 
vivid imagination each tree would be the lurking place 
of a stealthy red man, whilst the tread of a rat, or the 
flapping of a night-bird's wings, would mark a move- 
ment of the enemy. It was long before the little game 
was discovered, for the cave was approached by a 
winding path, and judiciously concealed during the day- 
time. When at length betrayed, this secret society 
met an ignominious downf aU. 

It was remarkable that Dick had the courage to leave 
home late at night. He was an exceedingly nervous 
boy, often afraid of the darkness. In the dusk of the 
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evening, three neighbours — an Englishman, a Scotchman, 
and an Irishman — frequently met at his father's cottage, 
and gathering around the stove, wasted their time with 
tales of ghosts and goblins, murders, robberies, and 
sudden deaths — a class of narrative, as everybody knows, 
singularly fascinating to the unlettered country mind. 
With the other children, Dick would crouch in a 
comer of the room, terrified, yet feasting with a morbid 
appetite upon the harrowing details. The horrors were 
still fresh in his memory when he was sent off to bed. 
For hours he lay awake conjuring evil spirits, or recall- 
ing robbers, until, bathed in cold perspiration, his little 
body would quiver with excitement. Often, he rose 
from his pillow, and crawled under the bed, Ijdng upon 
the bare floor, that they might not find him if they 
entered his chamber. The successive nights, with 
scarcely an exception, that he groped his way down- 
stairs in the wee hours, and awoke the entire house- 
hold, to assure himself that they were not all assassinated 
in their sleep, might be counted by years. He says, 
"No one can believe the agonies I suffered through 
childish fear. I should quail to live those days over 
again." We rejoice that the same highly nervous tem- 
perament that bound the child in terror is to-day, by 
God's blessing, a power by which the man electrifies 
masses of ten thousand people. 

Aquatic exploits form only one more addition to the 
comprehensive catalogue of our young friend's pranks. 
At the same time, they gave his mother perhaps more 
alarm than all his other eccentricities combined. 
Sometimes he left home early in the morning, and 
divided the long sumpier's day between the banks and 
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the water oi a great laservoir, known as the Big Dam. 
From hour to hour he would nndreiw, and dive, and 
swim; dxj himself in the son, dresa, and then atrip and 
plunge again. These manoeuvres were repeated until, 
pressed by hunger, the convenience of a good meal 
outweighed the inconvenience of a good scolding. 
The f owner was a privilege, the latter unquestionably a 
desert. 

Industry increased with years. Until 1862 Dick re- 
mained in the woollen mill. Quick at his trade and 
obliging to his superiors, he became a highly valued 
hand, and at seventeen years of age had mastered 
every branch of his employment, and was earning the 
wages of a man* 




CHAPTER IV. 



A SOLDIER BOY. 






3^ HE Civil War had commenced ; Fort Sum- 
ter had been fired upon ; the battle of Bull 
Kun had been fought, and President Lin- 
coln's calls, first, for seventy-five thousand, 
and then, for five hundred thousand volunteers, had met 
with a loyal response. Another demand — ^this time for 
three hundred thousand troops — ^had been fiashed over 
the country. Still the excitement of the Northern 
populace was stimulated by mass meetings and torch- 
light processions. Timid people feared that the Union 
would yet be severed; '* Copperheads " and Rebels 
hoped that it would; but the true and the loyal de- 
clared that it should not. " To arms ! " was the universal 
cry, shouted in the cities, and re-echoed in the woods. 
" Our government has fooled too long," said merchants 
as they left their counting-houses for the battle-field. 
"But now trifling shall cease," replied students, as, 
laying aside their pens, they buckled on the sword. 
Dick Booth's associates on every hand were forsaking 
their employment ; but hitherto they had persuaded him 
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in vain to follow their example. If they liked shooting 
men, well and good ; he preferred weaving cloth. Thus 
week after week found him busy as ever at his loom ; 
and doubtless the manager congratulated himself upon 
having at least one stay-at-home youth. 

Those who aspired to military renown offered their 
services to the Recruiting Department. It was ex- 
pected that they would organize a company of men, 
picked from their friends and neighbours, one under- 
standing being this, that they should themselves have 
an honourable commission at the head of their own 
detachment. Sydney Meade, Dan Lumbert, and 
Wellington Marshall had undertaken the mobilizing 
of a Company in Moravia. It was to be a hundred 
strong, and attached to the 111 th Regiment of New York 
Volunteers* Lumbert, who was by trade a shoemaker, 
was well acquainted with the Booths, and just as Dick 
was stepping into the street, on his way to the factory, 
one noontime in July, he drove up to the house with a 
horse and buggy. Drawing rein in front of the door, 
he motioned for Richard to approach the conveyance, 
and then informed him of the object of his visit. He 
was determined, if possible, to form his Company from 
the " boys ; " and aware that young Booth had a follow- 
ing who called him " Roderick Dhu," and regarded him 
as a kind of chieftain, he sought his adherence at the 
outset. There was not much encouragement in Dick's 
manner ; but Mr. Lumbert was pressing, and at length 
ascertained that the matter had already been talked 
about in the home of the Booths, and that the old 
people were inclined to regard it with favour. 

Dick jumped. into the buggy, and they were soon 
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jolting along towards the f aim upon which his brother 
Nathan was employed. At the bottom of his heart our 
young friend was really more enthusiastic than he had 
permitted Lumbert to imagine. Like most boys, he- 
had, at last, succumbed to the war fever. During the 
drive their conversation was upon the popular topic^ 
Dan Lumbert grew animated — so animated, indeed, that 
he forgot the strict neutrality of his horse, and ap- 
plied the end of his whip as though it were the 
blade of a sword, and the animal's legs, t1;ie limbs of ai 
Confederate soldier. Having nothing to beat the horse 
with, Dick expressed his loyalty to the Union by 
there and then signing his name in allegiance to the 
111th Eegiment. Nat was in the field when the 
twain arrived. Hitching their horse to the rail fence^ 
they crossed to where he was standing in the furrow.- 
Lumbert opened the conversation, frankly avowing the 
object of their mission ; and in the hope of settling the 
question speedily, he said that Dick had already 
enlisted. 

But Nat had reasons of his own — a wife and two 
children — ^f or resisting their persuasions. ^ Who would 
take care of his little home ? " he urged, " if he were 
left on the battle-field," for Republics are proverbially 
ungrateful, 

'* Oh ! " said Lumbert, " but you won^t be killed ; 
we'll make short work of those * Johnnies,' and all be 
home again in three months." 

As a matter of fact, Nat had a more correct esti- 
mate of the bravery of the Southerners, and contended 
that it would be no easy task to subdue the Rebellion. 

At this time a fatal delusion existed on both sides. 
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The Northerners had been tauji^ht that the Sonthemers 
were effeminate, and never ventured in the sunshine 
witfaoat an umbrella ; while the Confederates believed 
that one *^ gentleman" from the South could vanquish 
half-«-dozen *^ mud sills " of New England. Finally, 
the peace proclivities of the elder Booth were disturbed, 
4uid there, with the plough handles for a table, he wrote 
his name underneath that of his brother; and then, like 
'General Putman of the War of Independence, left his 
horse and plough in the field to enter the lists in defence 
•of his country. He accorded his adhesion, so he said, that 
he might care for his brother. When the lads' father 
heard of this, the martial spirit was stirred in the old 
man's breast, and in his turn, he said, '^ Then I must go 
too, and take cai-e of my boys." He went ; and for 
i;welve months fought bravely by the side of his sons. 
Sustaining injuries through a fall, he was obliged to 
retire from active service, and yielding to the wish of 
Nat and Dick, returned home to spend the evening of 
life at his own fireside. 

The 111th Eegiment mustered at Auburn, the 
<;ounty seat, or chief town, of Cayuga, about eighteen 
miles north of Moravia. There the Booths received 
their first instruction in military drill. The mere ap- 
prenticeship, however, was short, for early in September 
the regiment was under moving orders for Harper's 
JFerry, a point on the Potomac River, which, if un- 
protected, would leave the Rebels a highway between 
Virginia and the neutral State of Maryland. To pre- 
vent this, about twelve thousand men, including the 
111th Regiment, under General Miles, were stationed 
at the Ferry, One of the most sanguinary battles of 
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the war had already taken place, arid Lee was forced 
to retreat to Virginia. On the 15th of September, 
a large force of his troops, led by the famous 
** Stonewall " Jackson, approached the Northern twelve 
thousand. There was a brief contest. A few rounds 
of shot were exchanged, and the spirit of the " boys *' 
was warming to the fight. They were conscious of 
holding an almost impregnable position, and really 
believed that they were destined to win the day. 
But the commander had arranged it otherwise. The 
men were jealously watching his movements as he rode 
from the rear of their camp and, accompanied by his 
staff, dashed towards the summit of Boliver Heights, 
displaying the white flag of surrender in view of both 
armies. At the critical moment a shell burst under his 
charger. It had been thrown by the enemy from a 
neighbouring hill, but it bitterly expressed the indigna- 
tion of his own soldiers. Eider and horse rolled on 
the ground, and General Miles was mortally wounded. 
The surrendered army was drawn in line. Their guns 
were stacked before the ranks, and trusting his life to 
their honour, General Jackson took a position which 
a few moments before would have been one of certain 
death. Coolly and deliberately he proceeded to in- 
spect his captives, and then, as though to add to 
their humiliation, rode along the whole length of their 
lines. 

The Federal regiment was paroled, the officers 
on behalf of the men, giving their word of honour 
that until duly exchanged, they would not retake 
arms against the South. Despatched to Chicago, 
they were placed in barracks which had but recently 
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been a prison for Southerners. Tlic " Johnnies " had 
an unenviable reputation of disregard for sanitary 
principles, and certainly the condition in which they had 
left the Chicago barracks gave weight to the current 
rumour. Every apartment was in a state of filthiness, fes- 
tooned with cobwebs, scented with odious mildew, deco- 
rated with dirt, and peopled by vermin; and to add to the 
general gloom, a high and dismal fence of boards enclosed 
the wretched buildings. The " boys " were indignant. 
Many were of highly respectable family. Some had 
forsaken elegant hom^s, preferring rather, for a while, 
the hardships of a common soldier's life, with the 
prospect of an unsevered Union, than the ease 
and luxury of their fathers' mansions. They would 
look death in the face ; without a murmur they would 
suffer hunger and thirst upon the battle-field ; but to 
lodge in barracks repulsive with dirt, and alive with 
creeping things, they were unwilling to consider any 
part of their duty. Nor were they inclined to conceal 
their annoyance. On the contrary, every opportunity 
for complaint was improved, and with frequency of 
expression the grievance became harder to bear. One 
day a scheme was projected for the more efficient 
ventilation of the musty old premises. The wall was 
levelled; and setting on fire various portions of the 
building, the soldiers burnt them to the ground. 

Discipline was extremely lax. There was the r^veilU 
and morning roll-call, and the evening ^* tattoo " and 
'* taps/' at which all lights were supposed to be extin- 
guished. But these regulations were easily evaded ; and 
the men might have been seen, at any hour of the night, 
wandering in search of dissipation. Every vice was 
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indulged, acnd the vice of dmnkeimess preposderated. 
The temptations of a Uf e so loose and idle were lessened 
in the case of Dick Booth by the Cfaristuui teacfainj^ 
of his childhood, assisted no doubt by an act of kindo/^B 
on the part of a stranger, directing his enquiring mind 
into channels of knowledge and wisdom* It was 
whilst a prisoner in Chicago that a desire to acquaint 
himself with books, and through them with great men 
and their sayings, first dawned upon him. One day, 
whilst riding in a street car, he was led into conversation 
with an old gentleman, whose kindly face beamed with 
satisfaction at the youthful soldier^s smart sayings. He 
was a wealthy merchant, and, in the truest acceptance 
of the term, a Unionist ; but, perhaps, what induced to 
the interest he afterwards took in our young friend 
was the painful knowledge that his own son was upon 
the opposite side, fighting against all that was nearest 
and dearest. " If you will come to my counting-house, 
you will see a small shelf filled with useful volumes. 
They are at your disposal during the remainder of your 
stay," he said to Dick, who expressed gratitude for the 
generous offer, and did not forget to avail himself of the 
privilege. He frequently called at the old man's office, 
and in the barracks would often pore over a borrowed 
book when his associates were idling, or engaged in 
the mischief which Satan is said to find for idle people. 
Even the arch-fiend has no sympathy with an idler. 
The only good ever said of him is, that from Ihe first 
he was industrious. 

The chances of war detained the regiment at Chicago 
for a couple of months. Early in September an ex- 
change of prisoners effected their release, and left them 
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«t freedom once more to take arms for tlie Stars and 
Stripes. Fighting, however, had been abandoned for 
the season; and there was every prospect of several 
months' camp life before the renewal of hostilities. 
Thns the enforced idleness at Chicago was succeeded 
hy a longer period of inactivity. The vegiment was 
quartered two miles North of the f amons battle-field of 
Bull Bmi, where tents were pitched for the winter. 
Each tent accommodated four men, and Dick Booth's 
was the envy of his company. The design of nearly 
^U the others was such, that at night, the heads and feet 
of the prostrate sleepers would almost touch the canvas 
Toof . Dick, his brother, and their two companions, in- 
tending their shelter to be as comfortable as the cir- 
cumstances would permit, bestowed especial care upon 
its construction. Instead of pegging the canvas close 
to the earth, at great inconvenience they erected a 
stockade a few feet high, and to the top of that 
secured their slanting roof. Furniture was a luxury 
unheard of ; and fires were of the most primitive de- 
scription, usually a heap of wood, blazing in a hole 
dug into the ground close to the edge of the tent, and 
the smoke permitted to escape through a tunnel leading 
to a chimney roughly made of sticks. The heating 
apparatus was therefore a mere bonfire ; yet it an- 
swered the purpose not only of a dining room and 
bedroom fireside, but to a large extent, suppUed the 
want of a kitchen range. This was another point in 
which the Booths' tent excelled the rest. In their 
march, the regiment had come across — amongst many 
other things — a dilapidated sheet-iron stove ; but Dick 
was the only one who deemed it worthy of notice. The 
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others laughed heartily when they saw him carefully 
examme it, take it to pieces, and sling the joints over 
his shoulder, thus adding considerably to the weight 
with which he was already encumbered. Despite the 
jeers called forth by his exertions, occasionally assisted 
by one of his mates, he hung to the burden for many 
weary miles, and at length triumphantly deposited it 
within his tent. Then the laugh was turned. Often 
when the night air was chill with frost, and the ground 
a foot deep in snow, his little snuggery would prove an 
attraction to more than one less fortunate comrade. 

A winter in camp is not one of the most lively 
incidents of a soldier's experience. There is but little 
change to afford relief. There are many privations, and 
many annoyances ; but scarcely any variation in the 
order of these. The monotony of guard and picket 
duty was occasionally broken by the *' long roll " at mid- 
night, when all the soldiers would be called from their 
blanlcets, and drawn in line of battle, as if to repel the 
approaching enemy. When Dick was thus awoke it 
always chanced to be a false alarm, sounded only to 
keep the men in practice, and alert to the call of 
duty. A pleasanter incursion upon camp life was 
the simultaneous arrival of Christmas-time and well- 
stocked hampers from home. Dick's was crammed to 
its utmost capacity with all that a mother's love could 
suggest, and a poor woman's purse provide. There 
were turkeys roasted to an even hue of the richest 
bro>vn, baked chickens, dried beef, tempting pumpkin 
pies, rosy pippins, and savoury dough-nuts in every 
spare comer. A box full of similar delicacies arrived 
for Nat; and as their tent mates had thoughtful friends 
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in a land of plenty, their table was spread with a boun- 
tiful feast. Whilst these good things held out the 
ordinary rations were discountenanced, and it is not 
surprising, when one knows of what they consisted — 
baked beans, salt pork, and " hard tack.'* 

Each Sunday morning the men were drawn in line 
for inspection, after which a religious service was con 
ducted by the chaplain. Prayer was offered, a passage 
of Scripture read, and a brief sei*mon delivered. 

A most important individual in this little community 
was the store-keeper. Attached to the regiments were 
sutlers, who generally amassed considerable wealth by 
the profits realized during the war. They sold groceries 
to nourish the body, books to nourish the mind, paper 
and envelopes by which to communicate to one's friends, 
and warm clothing to bid defiance to the winter's cold. 
Had the list concluded here, it would have been well for 
the fortunes of many a poor soldier boy ; but, alas ! it 
did not. These stores were the rum-holes of the camp. 
Drink was sold over their counters, to darken the mind, 
to alienate friendship, and to introduce bleak winds 
through the stoutest cloth ever woven, to the very 
marrow-bones of the drinker. The men received their 
pay irregularly; but a cursory onlooker might have 
guessed which was pay-day, by unruly crowds gathering 
around the store-keeper's tent. A great many long- 
standing debts would certainly be struck off, a great 
many purchases would certainly be made ; and as the 
sutler never objected to the principle of *^ trust," having 
an effectual " bum-bailiflf " in his friend the paymaster^ 
debts would forthwith begin again to accumulate. 
When everybody had spent their all, it was fortunate 
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for bim S his stock-in-trade was running low, for the 
*^ boys " had an unpleasant habit of bursting into the 
bazaar, and helping themselves freely to its contents — 
dualizing matters, they firmly belieyed. 

The return of spring was the signal for a renewal of 
hostilities. In the latter end of June, the One Hun- 
•dred and Eleventh Begiment joined the Second Army 
Corps, commanded by General Hancock, on its way to 
•Gettysburg. Associated with that event is one of the 
most memorable^ because one of the longest forced 
marches of the war. On the thirtieth day of June, at 
five o'clock in the morning, the Third Division, with the 
One Hundred and Eleventh Regiment attached, fell 
into line, four miles below Frederick's City, Maryland. 
It was evening when they halted in the little village of 
Union Town, Pennsylvania, having during one of .the 
hottest days of the year marched thirty-two miles. This 
haste was necessary, for the troops that had encountered 
Lee's advance sadly needed reinforcements. At an 
•early stage of the march, their supply of water was ex- 
hausted } and for many hours burning thirst drove them 
nearly wild. Sometimes they waded through ditches to 
their waists in mud ; but they dare not stop to search for 
<irinking water ; and their damp clothing only attracted 
the dust from the parched highways. When the 
•Colonel, who had all day long ridden his horse, gave 
the command to halt, but three soldiers were with him 
to obey his order. They were three total abstainers ; 
and one of them, our young friend, Richard Booth. 
After the lapse of a few moments, the stragglers came 
in, but before that, Dick and his two friends had started 
in search of a cooling draught. Leaving the bivouac, 
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they struck for a neighbouring grove, and followed a 
narrow path which led them to an opening where the 
moonbeams revealed a farm-house and outbuildings- 
Near at hand Bichard's keen eyes discovered a spring sur- 
rounded by a curb, and covered over with boards. They 
hastened to the spot, and beheld the placid water, pure 
and deep. It was indeed '* a well in a thirsty land," but, 
for a moment, the soldier boys were restrained by an in- 
ward impulse. They could hardly find in their heart to 
disturb its peaceful surface. It looked so pure as it 
caught the silvery light. They could see, as in a mirror, 
their own haggard faces. How worn and fatigued they 
looked 1 They might have stood aghast at the reflec- 
tion. It was a truer likeness of self than any flattering 
portrait painter could produce. The sentiment, how- 
ever beautiful, was but a flash, forgotten in the realities, 
of the situation. Too greedy to raise the draught in 
the canteens to their dry lips, they laid quite flat upon 
the grass, bent their necks to the water, and drank their 
fill. Does it not recall the thirst of a sinner? Parched 
andweary,he searches for the Well of Living Water. He 
finds it ; and in the shining light of God's Love he sees 
what he has never seen before — the pinched want of his 
own wretchedness. For a moment he stands aghast. 
The contrast is too striking. The very purity of the 
fountain throws in bold and cruel relief his own dark 
sinful heart. Still hotter bums the thirst within. He 
is impelled to drink. He rises, and beholds himself 
again — an altered man, infinitely refreshed. Then he 
realizes how true are the Master's words, " Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst after nghteousness, 
for they shall be filled." Dick and his friends did not 
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forget their comrades. Replenishing their canteens thejr 
returned to supply others with the grateful beverage, 
and to spread the news of their discovery. Again, in 
the morning, they visited the spring. Unlike the Well 
of Living Water, it had ceased to bubble. All that 
jremained was a handful of mud. 




CHAPTER V. 



BOMBS AND BA YONETS. 




HE following day the regiment left Union 
Town for Gettysburg. That a deadly con- 
II flict had already begun was evident. The 
body of a noted general was borne past 
them ; and as they neared the battle-field, they met 
waggon after waggon, laden with wounded men for the 
hospitals. Some died on the road ; others expired more 
calmly in beds ranged along the whitewashed wards. 
It was after midnight when they arrived at their desti- 
nation. The first day's havoc was complete. In the 
darkness it was hard to distinguish friends from foes. 
The command to halt was given ; and never was a com- 
mand more literally obeyed. Not permitted to wander 
in search of shelter, the men squatted almost where they 
stood when they received the order; and there re- 
mained awaiting the events of the morrow. Dick 
snatched a few hours' sleep with his head pillowed 
upon a stone. 

In the morning, they were wheeled into line of battle^ 
occupying a. central position in the field, slightly to the 
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left of a sheltering clump of oak trees. There thejr 
had a comprehensive view of the enemy in front, of 
their own ranks far away to the right centre and the 
entire left. Every movement of the contending forces 
was discernible. The extreme left of the Federal 
Army lay upon the sloping sides of a moimtain ; and 
for many hours to turn that wing was General Lee's 
detemiination. Failing, he concentrated his forces 
upon the Fifth Corps, which protected the Baltimore 
turnpike, a magnificent highway leading to that city^ 
And now the struggle was terrific. Regiments one 
after another, brigades in quick succession, were hurled 
against the single line of Federal soldiers. The single 
line fought bravely, but at length it wavered ; and ta 
the dismay of all who saw it, but not of the: exaltani 
Southerners, the noble fellows gave way, inch by inch 
contesting the ground over which they retired. Their 
field-pieces were seized, and dragged off in triumph 
towards the main body of the enemy's troops. It was 
a moment of frantic excitement. Who would be called 
to the relief ? At that instant an aide-de-camp dashed 
to the side of General Hayes, who commanded the 
division in which our soldier boy was stationed, crying 
at the top of his voice, " General, move your Third 
Brigade at once; charge the enemy, and retake the 
battery," " Attention, men," bellowed General Hayes; 
" by the left flank, double quick march." Away they 
sped, the largest brigade in the Army of the Potomac, 
and the 111th, the largest regiment in the brigade* 
They gained the vicinity of the turnpike, where the 
straggle just over had strewn the ground with the dead 
and the dying. One gun, and only one, had not been 
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captured. Three horses were attached to it, instead of 
six, the full complement ; and a sergeant, the only man 
left of the battery's company, was astride the leader, 
urging them to retire with the piece in safety. His 
face was smoke-begrimed ; blood was gushing from a 
wound in his head, and yet with his sabre he was lashing 
the horses to increase their speed. Colonel McDougal 
observed his plight, but fearing lest he would break 
the ranks of his advancing company, shouted angrily, 
" Halt I Don't go through our lines, you cowardly 
rascal." The wounded sergeant, still pressing on, 
replied, " Colonel, I'm not a cowardly rascal." He 
said it, too, in a tone of righteous indignation. The 
men in Dick's company observed the incident, and 
sharing in their comrade's resentment, separated in 
the centre to make room for him to retire, then sent 
up three ringing cheers as the brave fellow dashed 
through their lines, calling with one accord to the 
colonel, ** No, he's not a cowardly rascal ; we will let 
him pass." It might be insubordination, but who can 
help admiring it ? — a spontaneous outburst of applause 
called forth by an act of bravery I The enemy, retiring 
with the captured guns, were then closely pursued, but 
the pursuers were obliged to scramble over rocks and 
through bushes, behind which many of the Rebels had 
taken refuge and were now opening a rear fire. Several 
of the Federal soldiers, Nathan Booth amongst the 
number, leaving their lines, commenced a search for 
the men in ambush. Successful in his project, Nat 
secured twelve or fourteen prisoners, some of whom 
were Sebel officers. Disarming them, he led the way to 
head-quarters, and was the hero of camp fire stories 

4 
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for some time to come. Meanwhile General Hayes's 
brigade pushed forward, gaining rapidly upon the re- 
treating "Johnnies," and at length recapturing the 
guns, and dragging them back amidst rejoicing all along 
the Union ranks. 

That night, Dick was one of many who volunteered 
to occupy the advanced skirmish line. He was stationed 
upon ground which, during the day, had trembled 
beneath the charge and recharge of the contending 
armies. And the sights which he saw through the dim 
moonlight, and the sounds which he heard when the 
moon had veiled her face with crape-black clouds, as 
though in mourning for the sad spectacle, the recollec- 
tions of men who had spoken to him one moment, the next 
lying dead at his side, combined to make the long night 
unspeakably hideous. Its ghostly recollections will ever 
cling to his memory. Prostrate forms lay in every 
direction. He was as a man surroimded by innumerable 
islets, watching one after another, licked by the rough- 
tongued wave of death, diminishing little by little, until 
overflowed by the dark waters, they were never seen 
again. Neither did he know how long it would be 
before his own small island might, with the rest, be 
submerged for ever in the rising tide of blood. Many 
aroimd him were lifeless ; some, perhaps bemoaning the 
fitful moonlight as it irritated their languid eyelids, 
some dreading the darkness ; a few, it may be, prajdng 
for restoration to home and friends ; very likely many 
to be clenched in the grasp of death, whilst all joined 
in the cry for water. Gold watches, purses filled with 
dollars, nay, entire possessions, were pledged for one 
drop of water to cool the fevered tongue. As that scene 
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is recalled to day, it is with the observation that *^ no 
one prayed for whisky ; no one begged a single drop 
of brandy." The distillery and the brewery were at a 
discount. With their dying breath men have fixed a 
premium upon water I 

Dawn ushered in the day that was to witness the 
decisive battle of that campaign, and one of the most 
bloody of the war. General Lee spent the forenoon in 
massing troops upon the centre of the Federals, and with 
his cannon gauging the fatal range. But for a descrip- 
tion of the charge which followed, and for the subse- 
quent events of the day, we will quote the language of 
our soldier friend, as he pictures it upon the Gospel- 
Temperance platform : 

" At precisely twelve o'clock, away to the right of 
Lee's line, a little puff of smoke was seen, and then the 
boom of a cannon was heard. It seemed but a moment, 
when all along their front, there belched forth from the 
angry iron mouths one solid stream of smoke, fire, and 
shell, and the whole heavens above our heads were filled 
with the shrieking, the screaming, and the bursting of 
bombs. For one mortal hour this terrific, deadly can- 
nonade was continued. Our own batteries replied as 
sharply and as fiercely. Presently every cannon along 
our line ceased firing, and the questions ran from 
man to man : " Have they silenced our guns ? Are all 
the cannoniers killed? or, why this pause!" Every 
gun was still. Li a few moments the why and the 
wherefore were apparent, for out of the woods, under 
cover of which they had been concealed, marched three 
long lines of the enemy, comprising the bulk and the 
very flower of Lee's army. Our general, knowing that 
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they were about to charge upon us with th^ power and 
force of a mighty whirlwind, had ordered our guns to 
cease firing that they might cool. Then they were 
re-loaded, and double shotted with grape and canister. 
And again all was silenced along both lines. Not a 
sound could be heard. Every man was nerving him- 
self for the terrible conflict soon to take place. On 
swept the enemy like a mighty avalanche. We had 
been commanded to withhold our fire, until they 
gained the road running parallel with our ranks. But 
just before they reached it, their first line halted, took 
deliberate aim, and fired ; and that moment I saw 
my brother, who had been standing by my side, throw 
his arms across his breast, and fall upon his face. It 
was a time when you would naturally think a brother 
would be permitted to care for a brother. I longed 
•to take him to the rear, but no. Behind me stood 
the captain, and I heard his stem command, " Steady ; 
not a man leave the ranks ;" and the next instant it 
was, " Ready, aim, fire." And then a sheet of flame 
along the line of the Union men poured out death and 
destruction to the advancing foe. But this was to be 
the death struggle. It was Lee's last effort at Gettys- 
burg, and his men were stimulated with the disasters 
and dangers of the day before. Yet right and justice 
were to triumph. Our single line holding the ridge 
withstood the shock, as one after another their ranks 
were hurled against it. We were only assisted by our 
cannon, which vomited a deadly fire upon the enemy. 
Still they advanced until they fell at our feet. We 
yielded not an inch, and finally their lines were broken. 
Back, back to the woods from whence it came flew 
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the scattered host, and victory perched upon the banners 
of the Union.'' 

Thatnight, like its predecessor, Richard spentamongst 
the dead. He could hear no news of his fallen brother ; 
and he began to fear that the brave young man had not 
risen, after tumbling in agony upon the ground. All 
night long he searched for his corpse. If he could not 
speak words of comfort to a wounded yet living brother, 
he must needs weep over a dead one. He wandered to 
the rear of the battle-field — wandered amongst those 
who, stricken in the conflict, had crawled from the 
entangled mass of dead, and from beneath the uncertain 
footsteps of the living ; had sought a spot remote from 
the leaden shower of bullets, and there laid down to die. 
They were stretched upon the dewy grass, their only 
pall a soldier's blanket, thrown carelessly across the 
body, but drawn over the features with that mysterious 
method, which says, ^^ Beneath this stares the face of 
death." Laid side by side with these were hundreds of 
brave fellows who had met an instant doom, pierced to 
the heart by a shot, or shattered by the explosion of a 
shell. Another battle was expected on the morrow; 
and their bodies had been borne to the rear, lest the 
soldiers, when drawn in line, should gaze upon the 
mangled and the murdered, and their hearts sicken 
and faint at the sight. It was sad company in which 
to seek one's brother. Yet hour after hour, with no 
light but the shy moonbeams, Eichard Booth hovered 
about the dead. Moving like a shadow from corpse to 
corpse, turning aside the mysterious blankets, he peered 
into a whole army of colourless faces. Though not 
all white, the features were still colourless, for black, 
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they say, is not a colour, and many were black — ^nearly 
as dark as those negroes for whose emancipation they 
had fallen. It may be an absurd and a far-fetched fancy, 
but it seemed as though this was the dying expression 
of the dead: "To set millions of black men free, 
thousands of white men in sudden death became black." 
The search was in vain. For four days Richard heard 
no news. With that terrible uncertainty which " be- 
lieveth all things " and " hopeth all things," in his own 
mind, he had accounted for his missing brother in a 
hundred ways. 

He was following in pursuit a few days afterwards, 
when Charlie White, one of the boys from Moravia, 
who had been engaged at Gettysburg as a stretcher 
bearer, and had only just rejoined the regiment, after 
the completion of his melancholy duties, greeted him 
with the first words of news : — 

^' I left him not twenty-four hours ago in the hospital, 
with two bad wounds ; but he's going to live." 

" Thank God for that ! " exclaimed Dick ; then, with 
a mark of deep affection to his friend, he continued, 
" Charlie, you don't know what a relief you've given 
me 1 My heart has been broken with this great trouble 
resting upon it. How did he get from the line of 
battle ? " 

" During the fight," said Charlie, " he crawled back ; 
and as soon as some stretcher bearer found him, he was 
taken to the hospital." 

These were indeed glad tidings, for although he still 
had cause to fear death from the wounds, yet Dick 
knew that his brother was being nursed and cared for. 
He knew, too, that he had not passed him unknown and 
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unrecognised in his midnight inspection of the dead. 
When the brothers met some time afterwards, Nat was 
weak and suffering. Months elapsed before lie rejoined 
his regiment. He fought bravely to the close of the 
war, being once more wounded, and at length rewarded 
with the stripes of a sergeant. 

The night which Dick had spent in searching for 
his brother was the night upon which General Leo 
retired from Gettysburg. As we have seen, our 
young friend was soon amongst his pursuers. The 
Federals were conquerors — *' in possession of the field " 
— a most delusive phrase. What did they possess f A 
heap of rotting, lifeless bodies, strewn over a few acres 
of land, a prize which, Achan-like, they buried. Long 
shallow holes were dug, and in them the remains of 
the fallen were placed. Twenty were laid to rest in 
each trench; the Federals buried in their tunics of 
blue, and the Confederates in their uniforms of grey. 
They were not mockingly placed side by side, as 
though death had struck them whilst in brotherly 
embrace. Reconciliation, in this instance, must be the 
work of another world ; and to avoid the appearance of 
falseness, the ** blue and the grey " were laid in separate 
graves 2— 

** These in their robings of glory, 

Those iQ the gloom of defeat. 
All with the battle blood gory, 

In the dusk of eternity meet. 
Under the sod and the dew, *" 

Waiting the Judgment Day ; 
Under the roses the blue. 

Under the lilies the grey.** 
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Passing without comment over the marches, the 
battles and the skirmishes which completed that year's 
campaign, a little incident preceding the Battle of the 
Wilderness niay be mentioned. Another winter's camp 
had broken up, the tents were levelled, and five days' 
rations served all round to the men, when one of those 
phenomena occurred which now and then lent a singular 
charm to battles of ancient history. From the direction 
of the enemy's lines a cloud was observed slowly creep- 
ing along the ground, and yet falling like a curtain 
from heaven. Its approach was watched with the 
keenest interest and symptoms of no slight consterna- 
tion. At first it was taken to be the Southern Army 
advancing in overwhelming numbers. On it rolled, at 
last coming near enough to be distinguishable as a 
hurricane of red sand. Each man with his haversack 
crawled beneath the canvas of his tent, which lay upon 
the ground ready for removal. Burying himself in its 
folds he awaited the approaching storm. Nothing 
escaped its malignity. It insinuated its tiny globules 
through the thick canvas, and through that to the skin 
of the soldiers. It even penetrated their haversacks, 
rendering the five days' rations entirely unfit for food. 
With volumes of oaths the men swore that it was the 
omen of blood ; and as a matter of fact it preceded a 
series of very sanguinaiy conflicts. 

Slightly wounded at length, during the battle of 
the Wilderness, Dick Booth was taken to the rear, 
where a council of war was being held. Debate had 
always a strong fascination for him, and he stood, with 
his wound roughly dressed, at a respectful distance 
from the great officers, watching their movements with 
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critical interest. He could only now and then distinctly 
catch the sound of a word, and that was when Oeneral 
Grant issued commands to his aides ; but power is not 
confined to words. Those ofiicers, absorbed in their 
desperate plans, were all unconsciously exerting a magic 
influence over the wounded youth. Words are but 
the cable, often very long and very twisted. Earnest- 
ness is the electric current flashing to the hearts of the 
hearers. It may flow through words, as the electric 
stream flows through the charged wire; but earnestness 
is the untamed electricity of the thunder and lightning 
when it darkens or illuminates the face of a speaker, 
makes him throw out his arms or stamp his feet. 
Perhaps not a word that he utters is heard, and yet his 
meaning is understood and his power felt. Who can 
say but that it was whilst watching the group of 
generals; noting their gesticulations; marking the 
intensity of purpose flickering upon each face, that the 
soldier of 1864, the Temperance advocate of to-day, first 
learnt the mighty power of earnestness, a secret to 
which few are more indebted than he. 

Dick was removed to the hospital at Washington, 
remaining there to the end of the summer campaign, 
and rejoining his regiment in front of Petersburg, 
where they encamped for the winter. At least one 
melancholy incident is associated with those dreary 
days of frost and snow. He recalls it now with pain 
and loathing, and believes that many of the fine ladies 
and gentlemen who talk with elegant flippancy of 
capital punishment, would be the first to raise their 
voice against it, if they too were compelled to witness 
the horrors of a single execution. He regards the law 
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which steals the life of another as a relic of human 
savagery, and therefore at direct variance with the 
spirit of our Saviour's gentle teachings. Not in idle con- 
troversy, but for useful information he would ask you, 
who claim scriptural authority for avenging the death 
of a solitary man by the murder of another. What is 
the righteous penalty of kings and governments when 
they spill the blood of thousands ? If capital punish- 
ment is the price of one murder, how much more is it 
not the price of one thousand? You reply, "Ven- 
geance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord." Even 
so. Our God is able to mete out punishment to 
wholesale murderers. You admit it; and yet, by 
officious interference, you question either His Almighty 
power or His immutable justice when the bloodshed is 
reduced to a single hand. 

A man had been tried as a spy and a deserter, and 
by court-martial condemned to death. He was to be 
hanged, not for killing his brother — that would have 
been a warlike virtue — ^but for crimes which, however 
reprehensible in themselves, do not come under the 
favourite quotations from scripture with which you try 
to uphold the barbarous law. Twelve regiments, 
including the One Hundred and Eleventh, were 
detailed to form a hollow square around the scaffold. 
Dick would rather have been fifty miles away; but 
there was no escaping the horrid spectacle. He 
watched the sad preliminaries ; saw the black cap drawn 
over the face, and the rope fastened about the neck ; 
and then he turned away his head to avoid the sickening 
•*drop.'* He heard the command that was to hurl a 
human soul into eternity; and counted the moments. 
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Supposing that all was over, he glanced again towards 
the gallows; but the sight was too horrifying. The 
executioner had bungled. The miserable man was 
literally tottering upon the brink of another world, an 
awful space of time intervening before he was com- 
pletely launched over the fatal precipice. At length 
the tragedy was finished — the culprit was judicially 
murdered. For the sake of tender consciences we may 
explain that he was not permitted to die without the 
chance of spiritual solace. A chaplain prayed with him 
upon the scaffold; and perhaps he accepted the Lord 
in his last moments. Suppose he did, suppose he fully 
repented of a life of sin : 

^ Could ye have hanged that saint redeemed 
High up in heaTen*8 free air ? 
Is earth so full of righteous ones 
That ye have some to spare P *' 

The Federal and Confederate camps were in full 
view of each other ; and throughout the weary winter 
months the two armies lived in harmony, only oc- 
casionally broken by an artillery duel between the 
different forts. All malice seemed buried underneath 
the peaceful snow, and when the snow began to melt 
the arm of strife was once more bared. The pickets 
had entertained a mutual understanding that neither 
side should assault or fire. They had met on friendly 
terms, midway between the lines, exchanging coffee and 
tobacco. Newspapers had been lent and borrowed, and 
the Northerners had found that even a " Johnnie " was 
not so black as he had been painted. The Southerners 
for their part had learnt to regard a " Yank " with 
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feeUngs far removed from hatred. On both sides 
there were many who looked forward to the impending 
campaign with mingled sorrow and fear. 

The order to attack was given on the 27th March, 
when Dick was stationed upon the advanced picket 
line. It was early morning, and the skirmishers of 
both armies were cooking their breakfasts. Instantly 
all preparations for the meal were laid aside in the 
Northern camp; but the Confederates, ignorant of 
immediate danger, continued boiling their coffee and 
frying their bacon, standing together in groups, talking, 
and singinff snatches of familiar songs; perhaps won- 
dering why their friends had not mft them I usuaL 
To their honour, be it remembered, that the Federal 
soldiers could not find in their hearts to surprise 
the unconscious and half - friendly enemy. As they 
advanced upon the Southern camp, before a gun had 
been levelled, a brave soldier from the First Maine 
Heavy Artillery shouted at the top of his voice, 
'' Johnnies, git into yer holes ; we're goin to fire." Dick 
afterwards observed that " the Johnnies did not stand 
upon the order of their gitting, but got at once;" 
that is, they gained the shelter of their breastworks 
before the deadly fire was opened upon them. Gradually 
they were driven back, and the trenches occupied by the 
victorious Northerners. 

An amusing incident occurred somewhat later in the 
day. Old soldiers were gradually becoming scarce. 
Our friend was one of the veterans in the ranks. 
Many of those who had enlisted with him were 
dead; a few were following employments in which 
tliey discovered no objections so serious as the risk 
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which attends fighting for one's country. Raw recruits 
filled their places. Many officers were very young and, 
as Dick would have said, "extremely green." But 
what matter t for what they lacked in experience they 
multiplied in airs of pomp and petty arrogance. One of 
these young gentlemen, a dandified lieutenant, was that 
day '*told off" for picket duty. Most people know that 
it is the privilege of a picket to dodge behind trees and 
fences^ or like a partridge to hide amongst the long 
grass. For many hours the lieutenant kept a sharp 
look-out, freely exercising the rights of his position, and 
remaining a respectful distance in rear of the private 
soldiers. Presently he made friends with Dick. There 
was no reporter present, but the dialogue can scarcely be 
exaggerated. In style at least it was much as follows : — 

" Surely they'll relieve us soon ? " 

" Relieve us, eh 1 you ain't much used to skirmishing, 
I guess." 

" No ; and there ain't much to like in it, either, ' re- 
sponded the officer. 

" Then I'd take care o' number one, if I were you. 
You be sadly too brave, I fear ; take too many risks, 
you know. Just keep well back o' them trees, old man." 

This was a tinge of irony, which the lieutenant, 
failing to observe, proceeded to demonstrate the heroic 
valour of his disposition. 

« There might be more work in the open field. Not 
much chance among these woods." 

•'You'll git in the open field soon enough for your 
fancy or your mother's either, it's my belief," was the 
only reply. 

And laughing in his sleeve, Dick moved nearer to the 
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front. But the sound of the bugle echoed through the 
woods, and recognising in it the " forward " call of the 
Confederates, he speedily retraced his steps. General 
Lee had concentrated the " picked " of his army, and was 
about to attack. Thousands of grey uniforms appeared 
amongst the trees, and the Federal pickets disappeared 
Mdth marvellous rapidity. As Dick was retiring to 
safer quarters, he passed his old friend the lieutenant, 
who was perfectly astonished at the movement of the 
scouts, and with childlike blandness inquired : 
" Say, Boothie ! what was that bugle I " 
Without waiting whilst he spoke, Dick replied, 
"You'll find out in just about two minutes," and on 
he ran leaving his " superior '* in a state of bewilder- 
ment. He was still running, when a figure passed him 
with lightning rapidity. He looked to see who or what 
it was, had just time for a glimpse, and then the appa- 
rition vanished in the distance. It was the lieutenant 
with a "far-away" look in his eyes, minus hat and 
minus sword. Indeed, in the terror of the moment he 
had flung away his entire accoutrements. His hair 
appeared to have grown six inches longer, and flowed in 
the breeze like a woman's. The gallant officer had 
assumed " light marching orders," and striking a " bee 
line" for the camp was soon out of the wood. Had 
it not been for the rear guard, he would probably never 
have stopped until, beneath his mother's sheltering 
wings, he had received the comfort of an affrighted child. 
Peace was proclaimed on the 9th April, 1865. 
During the memorable interview on that day between 
General Grant and General Lee, Dick, with his 
regiment, was near the Appomatox Court House. 
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One of his comrades was preparing vegetables for 
dinner. In place of a basket the man was using his 
hat, which he soon nearly filled with beans. Presently, 
an officer riding from the Court House, announced the 
surrender of the South. Shouts of jubilation greeted 
the news. The uncivil war was at an end. None re- 
joiced more than the soldiers. They might now return 
to their homes once more; surround themselves with 
comfort, and follow the pursuits of civil life. Cheer 
succeeded cheer ; some waved their hats ; othei's almost 
jumped for joy ; the man who was preparing his dinner 
threw both hat and beans into the air, the contents 
falling over himself and his comrades, thus welcoming 
the reign of peace with a shower of beans. 

Within a few minutes the soldiers of the North were 
shaking hands with the soldiers of the South in mutual 
congratulation; and, from their well-filled haversacks, the 
Union men were supplying the wants of their hungry 
rivals. The march homewards would have been one of 
unalloyed pleasure, but for the sad intelUgence of the 
assassination of President Abraham Lincoln — " Uncle 
Abe " as he was familiarly termed by the men. 

Long before reaching home, Dick obtained a foretaste 
of the fruits of peace. Halting late one evening, he 
wandered away from his company to purchase one or 
two delicacies. After walking some distance, he came 
to a road-side cottage. The door was slightly opened, 
exhibiting from within an appearance of neatness and 
comfort. He entered. A young woman was coaxing a 
baby to sleep, but she expressed neither fear nor 
astonishment at the intrusion, only raising her beau- 
tiful eyes to the soldier, said, — 
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" And what may you want, young man ? ** 

"Anything you'll sell that's good to eat;" was the 
modest demand. 

" There's nothing in the house," she responded; "but 
they have plenty of butter and eggs at the farm ; and 
if you wish, I'll fetch some for you." 

Dick thanked her, and offered to rock the baby. 
She cheerfully consented. He was gratified at the 
confidence reposed in him by the young mother — 
a perfect stranger, and one of the conquered South- 
erners. For some moments he rocked the cradle, pro- 
bably to the tune of " Yankee Doodle," or '* The Star- 
spangled Banner," when a man in the dress of a Con- 
federate soldier pushed open the door, and stood just 
as he had stood not long before, taking in the whole 
situation. The new comer looked not a little surprised; 
and Dick considering that his position required a Uttle 
explanation, told about the eggs and milk, and how he 
came to rock the cradle. You will think that it was 
his turn to be astonished when the Southerner ex- 
claimed^ " That's my baby," and still more, when the 
woman returning with his provisions, placed them hur- 
riedly upon the table, and herself safely in her husband's 
arms. If Dick had tried, just then, we doubt whether 
he would have succeeded in swallowing the food. Pour- 
ing the milk from the pitcher to his canteen, and placing 
the eggs in his haversack, he looked upon the scene 
until his heart filled with joy and his eyes with tears. 
Those who know him will believe that it was consonant 
with his disposition to be imwilling to disturb the happy 
couple in their joyous re-union, and thus, leaving the 
money for his f ood^ to slip from the house unobserved. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THREE NIGHTS ON A HURRICANE DECK. 






m^y 



I HO as he has laid aside the memoir of some 
great man has not exclaimed, ^*What a 
remarkable life I *' Perhaps he has called 
it remarkable because it was crowned with 
miraculous adventure; perhaps because it unfolded some 
great principle, or was deeply implicated in political 
revolution. Some will pronounce a series of events to 
be "very singular," which others regard only as ^*a 
string of commonplaces." No one would argue that all 
lives are equally eventful; and whilst, for the same 
reason, they may not he equally remarkable, still in that 
respect the disparity is often more apparent than real. 
A remarkable life does not always find its way into the 
pages of a novel, and those that do are not by any 
means the most extraordinary. The chief incident of 
this chapter may not, in the strictest sense, be more 
extraordinaiy than many quieter scenes from Mr. Booth's 
chequered career, but it approaches nearer to the 
popular idea of romance. Occurring long before the 
close of the war, it is not related in the natural order 

6 
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of events. Our readers will remember that, after the 
battle of the Wilderness, Dick was taken to the hospital 
in Washington. Convalescent almost from the time 
of his arrival, he was soon able to assist in bandaging 
those who were badly wounded. His winning ways 
and skilful hands gained for him the friendship of 
the surgeon in charge of his ward. Dr. M. F. Price ; 
and when the time came for him to return to his 
regiment, the doctor would not hear of losing so faithful 
an assistant. He had already converted the young 
soldier into his private secretary ; and thus, Dick was 
detained for several months. The hospital was, at that 
time, one of the largest in the States. There were no 
female nurses, but woman's queenly presence was in- 
sured by an admirable organization known as the 
Christian Sanitary Commission. Ladies of wealth 
and position, acting under its direction, took up their 
residence near to the hospitals, and daily visited the 
wards, praying with the sufferers, or talking to them of 
the Love of Jesus. Sometimes they would bring with 
them a bundle of tracts, and at others little presents, 
generally small bags filled with buttons, tape, needles, 
and other articles useful in the exigencies of a soldier's 
life, and invariably accompanied by a note of condo- 
lence. Many of the billets were elegantly transcribed, 
possessing beauties of the purest diction, and sparkling 
with bright gems of thought — just such epistles as flow 
from the pens of accomplished ladies; whilst others, 
written in the hand of school-girls, displayed nothing 
but childlike simplicity. It is difficult to say which gave 
most pleasure to the recipients. The little girls touched 
very tender chords, and the music was not the less sweet 
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"because their letters now and then provoked a smile. 
They generally commenced, "My dear Soldier Boy;" 
and this was the strain in which they continued, " I 
do hope you will receive my bag and its contents, and 
that you will find them useful. I often think of those 
who have been wounded whilst fighting for our dear 
flag, or may be sick in hospital. I am only a girl, and 
cannot go to war ; but I am willing to do anything to 
alleviate the sufferings of those who risk so much for our 
country. Will you kindly write to me, and tell me if 
there is anything I can do for you ? I shall be very 
glad to do it.'* The sender's name and address would 
follow, and a postscript was indispensable. These 
innocent missives would frequently lead to further 
correspondence mutually advantageous to both the 
"** dear soldier boy " and the little lady in the stately 
mansion of a rich banker or merchant in one of the 
great cities of the North. 

A hospital ward is a marvellous school, not merely for 
clinical students, but for the study of human nature in 
a higher and a broader sense. English, Scotch, Welsh, 
Irish, French, German, and Dutch were fighting 
under the banner of the Union, and the leaden bullets 
respected neither person nor nation. When death 
approached the door he asked no questions. All he 
said was, "Come." He is the master of many 
languages, and there was no misintei-preting his 
meaning. At once the wounded ones obeyed, faintly 
whispering to others who were soon to follow, " How 
hear we in our own tongue wherein we were bom." 
Amongst the many nationalities in the hospital at 
Washington, only two great families carried through 
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suffering any marks of national distinction. Those 
men, who through life had fought ** the good fight of 
faith " bore in triumph to the end the blood-stained 
banner of Bang Jesus ; and it frightened fear, dispelled 
doubt, and vanquished pain. The Federal flag was the 
ensign of a noble cause ; but in the conflict with the 
grave it lost its glory. Poor soldiers who died holding 
no other symbol, looked above their heads, only to see 
the Stripes blurred and broken, and the thirty-two Stars 
twinkle and disappear one by one. 

A brave young EngUshman, shockingly wounded m 
the breast, was amongst the number who bore their 
affliction with Christian patience. His name was Abel 
Applethwaite, and before long, Dick and he became close 
friends. The soldier-nurse would sit for hours beside 
his bed, fanning his forehead, and listening to the 
stories of his early home in Yorkshire. An incident 
happening one morning showed how watchfully he 
cared for him. Dr. Price was ill, and a strange surgeon 
was appointed to discharge his duties. Dick accom- 
panied him upon his rounds from bed to bed, as he 
had been in the habit of accompanying Dr. Price. 
From the moment the new doctor entered the ward 
all eyes were fixed upon him. He did not possess the 
kind manner of Dr. Price ; and before he had visited 
many bedsides his unrelenting treatment had gained 
for him the title of "the Philadelphian Butcher." 
He seemed to delight in opening afresh wounds that 
were healing ; and amongst the patients, whose verdict 
was perhaps a little biased, he won the reputation of 
reversing, wherever possible, the gentle treatment of 
their humane surgeon. Presently he approached the 
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bed of Mr. Applethwaite ; and " What will he be up 
to now?" said Dick to himself. Instantly all doubt 
was cleared, as taking the lance from its case the 
surgeon was about to incise the wound. Dick politely 
objected. 

" I don't think Dr. Price would consent to anything 
of the kind," he said. 

" Did you speak, sir ? " sharply inquired the doctor, 
quite taken aback at the unexpected interference. 

** Yes, sir," Dick continued, *' I said that Dr. Price 
would not approve of the course you are about to take 
in the treatment of that wound." 

'*I suppose then you understand surgery better than 
L If not, perhaps you will allow me to be the judge 
of what is best for this patient." 

"No, sir, I don't profess to know much about 
surgery; but this I'm certain of, that you shan't touch 
the wound with your knife whilst I'm standing here." 

The dispute attracted attention throughout the ward, 
for the question was a practical one. Each patient 
wanted to know whether the butchering regime should 
continue unopposed. The professional man felt upheld 
by half an alphabet of imiversity degrees. Dick was 
backed by a ward full of suffering humanity. Further 
protestation was useless. • The popular cause must 
receive the concurrence of superior authority. Dick 
saw the point, and lost no time in finding the head 
surgeon. The head surgeon, however, would not 
interfere, thus leaving no alternative but to carry 
the question to the sick bed of Dr. Price; and 
thither Dick hastened, receiving as a reward for his 
manly perseverance an order confirmatory of his own 
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judgments He had only been absent a brief space, 
and the surgeon had not commenced the operation. 
A slight sensation throughout the ward indicated 
the suspense with which his return had been awaited : 
and there was a general display of satisfaction when 
Dick, smiling all over his face, stepped to young Apple- 
thwaite's bedside, and said, with provoking coolness 
yet loud enough to be heard by the patients, " You 
are on no account to touch the wound with your knif e.'^ 
This was very himibling, and the imperious surgeon 
lost no opportunity of resenting the insult. He was 
mortified long after his patient's wound had healed. 
Abel Applethwaite and Richard Booth were more 
closely allied than ever, the sufferer manifesting the 
utmost gratitude to his plucky protector. 

In the autumn, Dick visited his parents. We will 
not describe the greetings which awaited the young 
soldier, nor yet recount the blessings and injunctions 
of a Christian mother when the time for parting came. 
He was to return to Washington, travelling to New 
York by rail, and completing the journey by sea. The 
transport ship lay at anchor in the harbour when with 
sixty of his comrades he stepped on board. She was 
a miserable old hulk — a mere shell, without any accom- 
modation for the comfort of troops. Fortunately 
the weather was mild, and they were quite willing to 
sleep on the decks. It was late in the evening when 
the tender steamed away from the ship's side. Every- 
thing was in darkness, except what happened to catch 
the glimmer of an oil lamp, swinging here and there 
above their heads; but that only made the scene 
more wretched, for the sickly light revealed nothing 
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reassuring or cheerful, only objects both grim and 
comfortless. 

The "boys'* were settling for the night, expecting 
the ship to sail without delay, when Dick observed a 
number of men crowding down the fore-hatch. They 
were rough-looking fellows, and all of them dnvssed in 
citizens' clothes. Their demeanour was bold and rudo; 
their language, an unwritten tongue of oaths. ** Who 
are they, anyhow?" said Dick to a companion, as 
the new-comers were approaching — *' bounty junipi'rs, I 
guess t " The only reply was a blow which laid him 
fiat upon his back, and surrounded him with half-a-dozen 
of the supposed ** bounty jumpers." *' Douse the glim," 
shouted one of his assailants, in obedience to which 
several sprang towards the deck lamps, and extinguished 
them, leaving that portion of the ship in complete dark- 
ness. All this while, the crowd was hunying down tho 
hatchway, some fomenting the disturbance, and others 
passing "fore" and "aft," apparently indifferent to 
anything and everything. The officers ordered tho " 
lamps to be relit, and then proceeded to stamp out tho 

quarrel. 

Dick's surmise was true. The men were "bounty 

jumpers" — prisoners, on their way to a fortress at tho 

mouth of Chesapeake, where the transport was destined 

to call with three hundred and sixty of them, on her 

voyage to Washington. They were all sentenced to 

penal servitude, some for long, and some for short 

periods. A ** bounty jumper," it should bo explained, 

was a man who enlisted ostensibly to fight for tho Stars 

and Stripes, but really to grab the generous bounties 

granted to recruits, occasionally amounting to a thousand 
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dollars. Many would pocket the money ; for a short 
time cling to their regiment, and then embrace the 
first opportunity of desertion. Others, unusually clever, 
and perhaps a little considerate to the government, 
saved their travelling expenses by deserting at the 
railway station or on their way to the docks. This 
was "jumping" a bounty; and by the same means it 
was an easy matter to ** jump " a score. One prisoner 
on board the transport boasted that he had ^* jumped ^ 
no less than fifty-two. 

A season of quietness followed the disturbance that 
had simultaneously extinguished Dick Booth and the 
oil lamps. But no sooner was the ship across the bar, 
and fairly before the breeze, than the unruly element 
burst forth afresh. The prisoners roamed about at 
will. Indeed, the guard was too weak to enforce any 
command which they chose to dispute. No sooner were 
they clear of the harbour and its shipping, than, order- 
ing the soldiers on deck, they formed them in ranks, 
proceeding systematically to search their pockets. They 
completely emptied Dick's, and as his was a typical 
grievance, the ringleaders must have secured a small 
fortune before they completed their depredations. 
Those who offered resistance were treated summarily 
— ^kicked, beaten and stabbed. Many were afterwards 
carried upon stretchers to a hospital. 

Having yielded their valuables, Dick and one of his 
comrades sat upon a coil of rope in the stem of the 
ship, and meditated upon the general prospects of their 
situation. It was late in the night ; but no one thought 
of sleep. Presently, they observed "Nugent" and 
'* Spider," two of the ringleaders, entering an oflScer's 
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cabin. It was useless to volunteer help, and still more 
useless to raise an alarm. A few minutes passed, and 
the two men appeared again, one bearing the officer s 
sword, and the other his watch and chain. Both 
were conscious that the theft had been witnessed; and 
annoyed at this, they chased Dick and his friend from 
their retired position. The pursued ran for safety to 
the engine room. The enraged mutineers followed. 
More alert than his companion, Dick dodged behind a 
door, and darting out again into the darkness, slipped 
on to the hurricane deck. A rowing boat, keel up- 
wards, offered a safe retreat. He crawled beneath it ; 
and moments of terrible suspense ensued. Breathless, 
and terrified with what had akeady occurred, he was 
still more alarmed at the prospect of being traced to 
his hiding place. He listened long and watched care- 
fully for the approach of his tormentors, but no one 
disturbed him. Yet it was unsafe to appear on the 
deck. He knew that it mattered little to them whether 
they abandoned him, unconscious through wounds, or 
threw him overboard, as it was rumoured they had 
treated more than one of his comrades. 

All night long he remained in concealment. Before 
morning his mental suffering was aggravated by a 
virulent attack of sea-sickness. During the night a 
strong gale had spnmg up, lashing the waves into fury, 
and buffeting the old ship until her timbers creaked 
and groaned. Daybreak brought renewed alarm. The 
mutiny, so far from being quelled, had gathered 
strength. The prisoners having disarmed their guard 
and displaced the officers, usurped entire command of 
the vessel. Dick's only provision was a pocketful of 
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** hard tack,'* upon which he subsisted for three days 
and three nights. During the whole of that time he 
remained beneath the boat, feeling extremely miserable, 
and fearing that at any moment he might be a victim 
of renewed persecution. The scenes he witnessed were 
diabolical. The mutineers had broken into the ship's 
stores; distributing liberal supplies of food to their 
brother convicts, and treating the soldiers with remark- 
able meanness. Then there was a rush for the whisky. 
How much was consumed no one could tell. The 
men drank the liquid fire as a child draws milk 
from its mother^s breast. Indeed, each was the child 
of Sin, and is not alcohol the milk of the demon 
parent? She dandles the bantling in her scraggy 
arms, and he grins with hideous delight. She 
caresses him, and each caress reflects upon his visage 
a deeper impression of her own hellish countenance. 
She draws him to the fount, and bids him drink. He 
drinks a fluid nutritious with ten thousand evils, and 
grows robust in every vice. He becomes the perfection 
of a demon. A host of lesser fiends look on with envy. 
Imps, reared upon the bread of theft, jealously scan the 
surpassing horrors of the child of alcohol. Those who 
have fattened upon the meat of uncleanness, see with 
disgust the works of superlative wickedness accom- 
plished by him. He grows in years as well as strength, 
and in evil embassies excels the children of every other 
sin. Mothers, who know the truth of this, why will 
you convert your breasts into fountains that shall 
poison the blood of your children? 

The " bounty jumpers " thus inflamed their thirst, 
and the scene which followed was a pandemoniunu 
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Having robbed the soldiers and the ship^s crew, they 
proceeded to rob one another. They had quarrelled, 
when sober, with all the others, and now they fought 
among themselves. Every one commanded every one 
else, every one defied every one else, and every one 
cursed every one else. Disorder reigned supreme ; and 
the wind was all the while blowing a gale from the west. 
The ship was mismanaged in turn by many captains, 
but it mattered little whether by " Nugent " or 
** Spider ; " the storm acknowledged the control of 
neither, but drove the vessel further out to sea. 

Whilst still under the boat, Dick's deliverance came. 
Amongst those on deck, he recognised a familiar face, 
not far from his retreat. It was the face of an old 
schoolfellow. He had seen him years before repeating 
his lessons, with his hands behind his back, in the little 
schoolhouse at Moravia. Two years previously, he had 
seen him marching to the war as carelessly as once 
he marched to school. Now he saw him nick-named 
" Slippery ; '' disguised in the clothes of a civilian ; a 
prisoner in a band of " bounty jumpers ; " a leader of 
a gang of desperadoes. He was yet to see him re- 
stored to his regiment, ranking as a commissioned 
oflGicer; and years afterwards a leading solicitor in 
Moravia. Upon the impulse of the moment, Dick dis- 
closed himself and his predicament. " Slippery " was 
thunderstruck, and gladly offered his protection. " You 
keep near me, and then you're safe," he said. Together, 
probably arm in arm, the two schoolfellows entered 
the cabin. Dick fancied that strange glances were 
directed towards them — glances expressive of disgust 
at ** Slipper/s " generosity ; yet he might have been 
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mistaken, for no one ventured to interfere with his 
liberty. It has been said that there is honour even 
among thieves ; and he soon found, to his surprise, that 
there is sometimes courtesy, too. 

Thus, another two or three days passed by, stormy 
weather still baffling the projects of the men. It 
was generally believed that they purposed sailing into 
Southern waters, and then abandoning the ship in 
search of more mischief on land. At length growing 
alarmed, they reinstated the captain, and keeping his 
own counsel he steered for the original destination. 
Near every port, Federal gunboats were cruising in 
search of " blockade runners," and before daybreak, one 
morning, after they had been out to sea for nearly a 
week, they were challenged at the mouth of Chesapeake 
Bay. It was an auspicious moment for the soldiers ; 
and their spirits rose. For the adventurous prisoners it 
was ominous; and their hearts sank low. Accompanied 
by the gun-boat, as a thief when caught is accompanied 
by a policeman, they proceeded direct to Alexandria, a 
few miles from Washington. 

Eetribution followed. The prisoners were arrayed 
in single file, and the soldiers were called upon to dis- 
tinguish the malefactors. It was then that Dick found 
an opportunity of reciprocating the kindness of his old 
schoolfellow. His nature, like human nature the wide 
world over, was varied by flaws and imperfections, but it 
could never be said that ingratitude was amongst them. 
In turn, he was called to the front, and told to point 
out the delinquents. There were proofs without end 
of " SUpper/s" guilt ; but one supreme act of generosity 
weighed in his favour; and Dick would not risk a life 
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that had perhaps saved his own, to the uncertainty of 
miUtaiy pmushment. He grieved to think that the man 
was already sentenced to long imprisonment for previous 
offences, and when he called at his old home, Mount 
Pleasant Hospital, he related his adventure to Dr. Price, 
who listened with interest to every detail, and lent an 
especially willing ear to the goodness of poor " Slippery." 

*' Couldn't something be done to insure his immediate 
release ? '' inquired Dick. 

**For your sake, Richard," said the doctor, 'Til talk 
over the matter with some of the officers." 

Light-hearted at the prospect, Dick returned to his 
regiment, and soon afterwards received the intelligenpe 
that his comrade was released, and really fighting for 
the Union. It is but a short time since Mr. Booth sat 
in his legal chambers talking over old times. 





CHAPTER Vn. 



PEACE. 




VEN then, Eichard loved peace. He believed 
that it was infinitely easier to under-^estimate 
than it is to over-estimate the evils of war. 
Generals may .count the killed and wounded; 
newspaper correspondents may describe the wholesale 
destruction of property; these are evils apparent to 
all ; but who will account for the moral degradation f 
Bewail if you will the pride of your country's youth 
who fall by grape and canister; but we charge you, 
Christian reader, bewail also the flowers that live, un- 
scathed by Death's keen sickle, and yet live only to 
languish — ^the sap of their moral nature dried and 
withered — '*they never bloom again." When war is 
declared, how many young men are enticed from a 
profitable calling and a noble aim in life I It may be 
that in the past they have been steady and industrious, 
content with the wages of servants, looking forward 
to be their own masters, and other people's too. A 
bright vision of blood and glory is pictured. Their 
former prospects grow faint. They spend their best 
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years in desolating God's fair earth, and too often 
return to civil pursuits incapacitated for arduous appli- 
cation in the earnest battle of life. 

When the American war ended, the truth of all tliis 
was revealed. The sun of a sham prosperity was 
tingeing everything with its golden rays. Men who 
were beggars one day possessed princely fortunes the 
next. The disbanded soldiers, many of them youths 
raw from the country, were rich and careless with five 
hundred dollars in their pockets. For four years they 
had been reduced to military discipline, and incited to 
military rowdyism ; but now they were at liberty. That 
year the crops of com and wheat were more than 
usually abundant. The fields were literally ^* white 
unto harvest," but where were the labourers I Heed- 
less, and disinclined for work, they were loimging in the 
bar rooms, noisily consiuning liquor which silently was 
consuming them. Oh 1 American Bebellion 1 what 
wilt thou have to answer for 1 Life wasted upon the 
field of dejith, and death introduced on the field of 
life. Not content in your attempt to sever a holy 
Union; not satisfied with the waste of innimierable 
millions; nor yet with the sacrifice ^ of five hundred 
thousand brave men, you sent back to their homes, 
maimed and crippled ones, to limp through life, but 
what was infinitely worse, thousands of young men 
with their characters shattered, and their manhood lost. 

Amidst the confusion of camp life, young Eichard 
had not entirely forgotten the early teachings of his 
mother; and now that he had received an honourable 
discharge, he commenced well by adding a substantial 
amount of army-pay to a small deposit already in the 
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banker's hands. In America, children of the poor are 
taught to save ; and the Booth children had, for many 
years, put by a portion of their earnings, towards pur- 
chasing a home to shelter father and mother in old age. 
Instead of abusing his freedom from the military yoke, 
Dick at once sought his former employment. Mr. Mellon, 
the owner of the woollen mill, was delighted at the pro- 
spect of once again entrusting him with work ; and it 
was arranged that he should live in the house as one of 
the family, by whom he was treated with every mark 
of respect. In all senses he was his master's right- 
hand man. 

But an event had occurred which led to a chain of 
pecuUarly happy circumstances. The very day that he 
received his discharge, and whilst still in his soldier's 
imif orm, Richard met the young lady who was destined 
to become his wife. The introduction, as introductions 
of that nature usually are, was invested with at least 
one point of interest not confined to the parties them- 
selves. Does it not seem a little singular, that they 
whose lives have been so interwoven with the Temper- 
ance movement should have become acquainted at a 
gathering of Good Templars — the first of its kind that 
Richard had ever attended ? This is how it happened. 
He was spending a few days at Seneca Falls, with his 
sister-in-law, who adroitly conspired that he should 
escort herself, and her friend Miss Durling, to a social 
meeting of Temperance people, or as it was called, a 
Strawberry Festival. As far as Miss Durling and 
Richard were concerned, the soiHe passed off very 
pleasantly. Contingencies subsequently threw them 
into one another's company, just as contingencies 
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will, at interrals, frequent enongh to form a delicate 
friendship. Twelve months afterwards they were en- 
gaged to be married, and upon the 1st Jannary, 1867, 
the betrothal terminated most happily in wedlock — 
we cannot say m a gold ring and wedding break- 
fast, for however emblematic are these tokens to an 
English reader, in America the former is often typical 
of mere engagement, and the latter often takes place 
too late in the day to bear the name of anything bat a 
wedding supper. It was so in the simple courtsliip and 
the unpretentious marriage of Bichard T. Booth. 

The winter of 1866 brought a^ much snow to the 
doors of our Trans-Atlantic cousins, and as much cold 
to their finger ends, as winters generally do ; and Dick 
awoke on New Year's morning to find the streets deep 
in snow. He breakfasted before six o'clock. The old 
lady and her daughters were down stairs to say *^ good- 
bye," and to wish him all sorts of good fortune and 
Imppiness. Kings have waded to thrones in blood ; he 
waded to a queen in snow — ^pure and white, occasionally 
encircling as high as his waist. 

After ploughing ahead for fully a mile, at length he 
reached the Stage-house, where the coach was in readi- 
ness to convey him the first eighteen miles of his 
journey. It was a stage-coach without wheels ; in fact, 
merely a large sleigh, capable of seating twelve or 
fifteen people. The morning was not what would be 
considered inviting for a long drive ; but young Booth 
had accepted an invitation from a source, he hoped, less 
changeable than the weather. At least half-a-dozen 
times the vehicle capsized, and the travellers were 

hurled into the powdery element, upon each occasion 

6 
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gathering themselves together L'ke so many scattered 
fragments, and re-seating themselves preparatory to 
another spilL For several hours they were alter- 
nately jolted in and jolted out of the sleigh. Because 
Dick was in a hurry, the horses were double their usual 
time in performing the journey. The railway train, 
too, was provokingly slow ; and it was six o'clock in the 
evening when he arrived at the village from which he 
was to carry a promising young wife. Friends were at 
the station to meet him ; and many were his congratu- 
lations as the little party hurried to the home of Miss 
Durling. 

It was aneat ** frame house," painted white, with bright 
green window blinds, and surrounded by half-an-acre of 
ground. The guests had already assembled, and perhaps 
were speculating upon the bridegroom's delay, when he 
entered the house. An hour afterwards the door of the 
sitting-room opened wide, and the young couple were 
admitted. The apartment was large compared to the size| 
of the house ; and now that it was brightly illuminated 
with cottage lamps, and crowded with joyous guests, it 
looked to Dick, larger than ever — though not half as 
large as his heart. A party of friends had been invited, 
and when Richard Booth and Mary Durling walked 
to the farthest corner of the room, and there stood side 
by side, feeling remarkably awkward, and appearing 
remarkably shy, everyone else was seated comfortably 
enough upon all the chairs and couches afforded by a 
limited stock of household furniture. 

Eichard was very spruce. No one would have guessed 
how often his new suit had been powdered with snow. 
The bride wore a lavender dress; and gloves of the 
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same colour concealed the " wedding " ring encircling 
the third finger of her left hand* The clergjman, for 
in America that is the title of all pastors, had hitherto 
been seated amongst the group of friends, awaiting the 
pleasure of the young couple ; and now he stepixjd to 
the corner where they stood, and broke silence by 
reading the Wedding Service as arranged for the 
simple worship of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Hands were joined, a blessing was pronounced, and 
the ceremony ended. The minister kissed Mrs. Booth, 
and all the gentlemen followed his example. The 
ladies flocked round Mr. Booth and saluted him. 
To us, who associate marriages with churches and 
chapels, grey horses and carriages, this may scarcely 
seem like ** getting wed," but to young Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth it was absolutely real. The bride had never 
worn an engagement ring, from the time of her betrothal 
having displayed what in England would be the emblem 
of a wife. In America a man may many who, when, 
and where he likes, provided always that the lady is 
willing. Weddings are as legal at mid-night as mid-day, 
and, with the exception of one or two denominations. 
Christians generally marry in their own homes, and 
not in the places of worship. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, the guests retired 
to a supper table spread with every luxury, but not 
with one glass of wine or anjrthing that could intoxi- 
cate. Every one helped his neighbour to feel happy 
and at home, and thus the evening passed pleasantly 
by. That night the young couple started for their 
** honeymoon/' completing it several days hence at 
Mr. Booth's home in Moravia. 




CHAPTER Vm. 



A FALL. 



H^mSE. and Mrs. Booth settled down to steady, 
iS|S^| commonplace industry. They Uved at 
ajep^:! Moravia, the young husband continuing at 
the woollen mill until an unfortunate circum- 
stance deprived him of work. The winter was unusually 
severe. Keen frosts transformed rivers and canals into 
thick sheets of ice, and ciystallized the brooklet whose 
progression was the motive-power of the little factory* 
The huge wheel ceased turning. Dank with age^ 
bearded with green moss, and weeping cold icicles, it 
seemed to mourn the silence of what village poets had 
termed " the deathless stream.'' All work ceased in the 
mill ; and as weeks passed by without any signs of re- 
lenting on the part of Jack Frosty Mr. Booth turned 
elsewhere to look for employment. How glad he was 
of his savings 1 But if the snow and ice would not melt 
without the gentle rays of the sun, the little pile of gold 
would. 

At length spring returned, scattering the icicles from 
the old mill wheel as a dexterous housemaid sweep* 
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away a network of cobwebs. But by then, Mr. Booth 
and his wife were bnsy in another part of the state, 
the former having undertaken the control of a small 
factory in Addison village. A jrear afterwards, he was 
seized with a desire to **go West" There is nothing 
remarkable in tliat It is what nearly every young 
Eastern-bom American does^ or thinks he would like. 
The advantages of the West are trumpeted in news- 
papers, and pictured in novels. Schoolboys see men 
riding in pomp through the streets of New York and 
Boston, and are told "They've been West," which 
fairly explains their sudden wealth. Emigration, how- 
ever, was a disappointment to our friend, for during 
the few months of his sojourn in Michigan he only 
found employment for two or three weeks. " Having 
nothing better to do," he took to reading. There may 
be times when it is a blessing in disguise to have 
nothing better to do than read good books ; and thus it 
proved to Mr. Booth. He felt more keenly than ever 
the want of an education ; and determined to reclaim 
from hard times in married life the capital of which 
poverty had robbed him in childhood. 

An English barber's shop is notoriously a centre for 
gossip, and the barber knows everything under the sun. 
He is a judge of poultry and horseflesh ; versed in politics ; 
ardent for every reform, and infallible in matters per- 
taining to law. All this, and much more, is true of the 
craft in America ; but there the term barber is applied 
more comprehensively, and includes hair-dressers of 
every size and description. In the village of Parma, a 
large hair-cutting saloon answered all the purposes of 
A social meeting place; and its atmosphere had a strong 
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fascination for Mr. Booth, who was then living in the 
neighbourhood. Newspapers were strewn over marble 
slabs, or hung across the backs of chairs and looking- 
glasses, whilst customers were invited to the volumes on 
a well-stocked shelf. The proprietor of the establish- 
ment was a typical Yankee barber. Mr. Booth re- 
garded him as an oracle ; and felt disgusted when he 
thought how scant was his oWn general knowledge; then 
finding his way to the books, he resolved that, some 
day, he would know as much and talk as much as the 
barber himself. We venture to believe that half of the 
resolution has really been accomplished, and as for the 
second part, it is only a question of time. Reading is a 
quenchless appetite. The more one acquires the habit, 
the more book-hungry one becomes^ Mr. Booth sat for 
hours admiring the barber's wisdom and reading his 
books. " What a chance for me 1 " thought the philo- 
sopher's pupil. " If only I could commence business on 
the same principle a thousand opportunities for improve- 
ment would follow." *^ Get wisdom. Get understand- 
ing," says the Preacher. Some men gain them through 
college routines ; others seek them in vain. He pursued 
them through the trivial rounds of a barber's shop. 
With his young wife he returned to the East, and with 
exceedingly small capital opened a hair-cutting saloon 
in McLean, to the stock-in-trade of a barber adding a 
circulating library, and books and newspapers for sale. 
And it was there, in a snug little home, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Booth commenced housekeeping, and that Edwin^ 
their first child, was born. Business prospered, and 
they removed to Morrisville, entering upon a more ex- 
tensive venture. Still, Mr. Booth continued his pursuit 
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of knowledge ; and as a child, placed before a sump- 
tuously spread table, would pass from dish to dish, tast- 
ing each tempting morsel, so he opened books, passing 
from one author to another, extracting choice portions 
here and there, and thus obtaining a fair smattering of 
general information. Each day brought its complement 
of customers ; but there werc always spare moments, and 
those he devoted to the book-shelf. Of course, there 
were times when stress of business kept him busy from 
morning to night ; and then he showed marked aptitude 
for his new calling. 

The attention, which had thus far been shared between 
books and business, was at length divided between three 
objects of paramount interest. Influenced by sheer 
curiosity, Mr. Booth commenced attending the law 
courts. But curiosity is a tree of manifold fruits ; and 
a greed for oratory was before long one of his strongest 
proclivities. When the court sat he sat too, eagerly 
watching the cases. He formed an opinion touching 
the respective merits of the pleaders, knew exactly 
what judge would convict a cheat or show mercy to a 
thief. He felt happy when expounding the law to his 
neighbours ; and, in fact, believed himself as much a 
lawyer as a barber. What was the end of it all, do 
you ask ? Why, just this. Mr. Booth concluded that 
the study of jurisprudence may be necessary for Supreme 
Court judges, but that it is not exactly a qualification 
for the management of hair-dressing saloons. Accord- 
ingly, he devoted more time to the shop, and less to the 
law courts. 

The business which had suffered through neglect 
again developed, and once more he cast about for a 
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larger town. Seneca Falls was chosen. The prospect 
was a bright one, and, in partnership with his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Booth pushed a thriving trade. Friends 
increased; false friends gathered round him. A 
dramatic society was formed in tlie town, and he was 
elected its chief. Here was another enticement. As 
an actor he was successful beyond the hope of his 
companions. When they met to rehearse, his presence 
was a necessity; when they met to perform, he was 
the popular pet. Professionals often sent compli- 
mentary tickets to the young amateur; and once a 
noted actress implored him to take the leading part 
with her in a tragedy at a neighbouring theatre. The 
" star " was ill and absolutely unable to appear. There 
was no time for rehearsal, and trusting to his memory and 
natural readiness, Mr. Booth took the cast of characters 
in his hand at five o'clock in the evening, and three 
hours afterwards appeared before the public. The 
audience cheered, and the professionals were astonished, 
for the play passed off without a hitch. This degree 
of theatrical skill was only attained by practice ; and 
with gay companions he would remain long after mid- 
night preparing for the performances. The company 
included young women as well as young men, but the 
reader would have searched in vain amongst the painted 
faces for that of Mrs. Booth. Whilst her husband 
was cracking jokes and singing songs, she was knitting 
stockings and nursing babies. 

And now remains a tale of sorrow and of shame. 
For the sake of our friend we would gladly hide it. 
But that may not be. It is a story of the power of 
drink; and for the sake of others we must relate it 
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^th tmihf Illness. Looking at the past in the light of 
ilie present, we must tell the tale — a tale of Slaveiy, or 
bow shall we sing the Emancipation Song I 

Drinking in Christian homes is almost unheard of in 
the Northern States. One of Mr. Spurgeon's gifted 
sons has stated, that not once during his recent travels 
in America did he see intoxicants at the table of a 
Christian home. Men cannot serve two masters — God 
and Bacphua— is the motto of the churches ; and, with 
two exceptions, we are informed that all the religious 
sects of the United States have declared, by their convo- 
cations and legislative assemblies, that the liquor traffic 
is a crime and an immorality. But there are many 
who care not for the restrictions of austere deacons 
or doctors of divinity ; and when behind the screens of 
their club-room, Mr. Booth's companions passed the 
wine cup freely. 

To this time Mr. Booth had been what is termed 
♦'practically an abstainer." His acquaintances knew 
him as such ; and we doubt whether any of them would 
deliberately have placed the bottle to his mouth. One 
evening, however, the club entertained a party of 
friends; and one of the guests observing that the 
brightest and the merriest had not regaled himself 
with the ruby liquor addressed him thus : " Mr. Booth, 
can't . you drink a glass of wine and stop at that ? " 
^* Cast thyself down," said the devil, " for it is written, 
He shall give His angels charge concerning Thee." 
How virtuously he poses before poor tempted ones I 
Mr. Booth felt that his honour, his very manhood, was 
brought into question ; and to justify himself — why did 
he not justify his position instead? — he replied that he 
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could take one glass and no more. Little did he know 
his weakness until he had tried his strength. Before 
that evening terminated the first glass had been followed 
by a second, and the second, alas I by a third. Three 
spies were thus admitted to the citadel; and with 
infinite skill and cunning they kept up uninterrupted 
communication with the enemy ; for two years adding 
to their strength within the walls, until it seemed as 
though they manned every gun, and guarded every 
gate. 

At first, ashamed of being seen with a glass of grog 
in his hand, he drank secretly, and perhaps succeeded 
in covering its roots whilst yet the tree was young ; but 
when it branched out in all directions, its gaunt limbs 
would not be hidden. The home which had hitherto 
been blessed with every comfort, lost many of its 
choicest flowers; then the green leaves faded into russet 
brown, and at length one by one they fell to the cold 
ground bedewed with tears. Mr. Booth commenced 
to drink, he tells us, for the social pleasures that 
surrounded the cup ; but they had vanished, and yet 
he drank. Why was it? Society with her forms and 
customs may have an iron grip ; but a power lurks in each 
decanter compared with which the claims of society are 
as weak as straw. It was this power — the same that has 
overthrown empires, and for centuries waged a deadly 
conflict with the armies of the Almighty — that now 
asserted its influence over the once prosperous young 
tradesman of Seneca Falls. Mr. Booth went to the 
glass of stronger liquor as naturally as a boy grows into 
manhood. There are some impetuous natures who can 
do nothing moderately. Ask him why he was not 
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satisfied with a single glass, and ho will reply *^ I couldn't 
drink moderately." Oh, you who boast that you are 
stronger than he, remember how many weaker ones 
there are ; remember that each time you raise the wine 
glass to your lips you may be tempting them ; you aro 
perpetuating a custom which, with tears in your eyes, 
you confess is the curse of our country. Won't you 
help a weaker brother I If you will, you can, dear 
reader, by abandoning the drink, and signing the 
pledge of Gospel-Temperance. We hope to convince 
you that it is an action worthy the noblest motives 
and much self-denial. 

In two short years and a half Mr. Booth had lost 
everything that makes life happy — everything, in fact, 
but the unswerving love of his Christian wife. Property 
had gone to meet his debts ; friends to meet his debtors ; 
and home comforts to make way for home necessities. 
Self-respect had long since fled — all had gone, in vain, 
to satisfy that which would not be satisfied. Mrs. 
Booth and the children were brought to poverty. And 
this sad story we shall be reminded is told of one who 
was trained in the principles of Total Abstinence, even 
bom of a mother who did not drink. ** What, then, is 
the advantage of inculcating Temperance doctrine into 
the minds of children ? " it will be asked. Our position 
is only strengthened. We argue that, to be permanently 
beneficial, Temperance sentiment must be founded upon 
the pledge of Total Abstinence. And in the case of 
Mr. Booth it was not. He had placed his hand to no 
pledge ; had never even verbally promised to abstain. 
The line between safety and danger had been vaguely 
laid down ; but what was there to restrain him from 
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overstepping it ? The truth is plainly that, unless 
people are willing to make that line "hard-and-fast'* 
iy a pledge, a day in their history will almost in- 
►evitably come when they will ask why they should not 
•do as those around them are doing. They will say, 
** We have signed no pledge ; we have taken no 
vow ; we are under no moral obligation ; let us take 
one glass, and stop at that." Thus it is that these 
"practical teetotalers" lapse into moderate drinkers, 
and that sixty thousand drunkards* graves are filled 
-each year. Those who would work for our Sacred 
Cause must acknowledge the pledge of Total Abstinence 
next in importance to th^ Gospel of the Lord Jesus. 
A wall of division must separate us from the arch- 
enemy's country, or men will be for ever wandering 
.across the picket line. 

Eeturning home one day, Mr. Booth observed that 
the wants of his wife and little ones had been supplied 
by the kindness of a relative. All pride had not 
entirely vanished. Lucifer shone for a moment, clear 
and bright ; then died away ; and the night of his soul 
was very dark. In the gloom he rushed from the house 
-determined to end his now miserable existence. As he 
walked down the street, each step bringing him, both 
.-apparently and really, nearer to eternity and farther 
from home, a friendly arm encircled his, and a kindly 
voice said, " What's the matter, Richard ? " It was the 
voice of a young gentleman well known in the neigh- 
3bourhood — as good-hearted a fellow as ever grasped 
the hand of a friend, arid more than that — an old boon- 
-companion of the disconsolate wanderer. His kindly 
jnanner inspired new confidence; and Mr. Booth w^as 
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indnced to pour Into his car the tale of Ins troubles. 
** Meet me to-morrow, and we'll see what can be done." 
The words fell like a sunbeam, and a raj of hope, the- 
first for many long weeks, lit up the gloomy spirit. 
Liife and death hung in the balance. The sunbeam 
passed across the scale of death, and in its transit 
revealed the sickening horrors of a suicide's eternity^ 
Like an affrighted bird, it flitted from the yawning 
chasm over which he had planned the fatal leap, and 
rested upon the scale of life. The dry bones of death 
swung in mid^; the life scale went down with a bounce ; 
and the sunbeam, like Jacob's ladder, reached all the- 
way from earth to heaven. In imagination he ascended, 
and following a shining one, explored the treasure 
houses of futurity. There were bright days in store. 
He must be a man, and blasted reputation must be 
a ghost to leave in chains behind him, ever repeating 
the story of his fall, but not permitted to accompany 
him to new scenes of labour. By true life and hard 
work in a distant town, he might even yet establish a^ 
noble character and a happy home. He returned to 
the cottacre. That afternoon the death-scale had been, 
heavy with a load of sin. The life-scale had appeared 
emp^. A generous word produced a balance ; and the 
weight of a sunbeam decided the measure. Night 
came, and Mr. Booth restlessly tossed on his pillow,, 
awaiting the morrow and better fortune. 

In the morning a roll of bank-notes was pushed inta 
his hand. ** Take these, Eichard, and a new start in life," 
said his friend. He did not say " Take the Lord Jesus, 
and you'll find these useful ; " for he was not a Christian. 
He could not say, ** Sign the Pledge ;" for, not being aa 
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abstainer, he was yet too manly to ask another to do what 
he was unwilling to do himself m Reader, perhaps you 
are a moderate drinker, like this good-natured and 
wealthy young man. What, then, would you have said 
to Mr. Booth had your generosity placed you in his 
position ? What could you have said ? The opportunity 
was lost. 

The gentleman would not abstain for the sake of 
another. To-day his friends are bitterly deploring that 
he did not abstain for his own sake. Less than two years 
ago he was borne to the saddest of all sad graves — a 
drunkard's. He died, it is said, in delirium tremens. 
And how many more of that jovial company in Seneca 
Falls have staggered to premature death-beds 1 Many 
of those who have not stand at street comers with 
bloated faces and withered souls — obelisks of intem- 
perance, with the hieroglyphics of drink engraven from 
the crowns of their heads to the solei^ of their feet. 




< « 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE PRODIGAL'S RETURN. 




|R. BOOTH lost no time in leaving the scene 
of his misfortune ; but contrary to first in- 
tentions, he did not seek a home amongst 
strangers. What was far more natural, as 
a child, terrified with the violence of the storm, 
quits the open field for the shelter of its mother's 
arms, with his wife and little ones he returned to 
the old homestead in Moravia. The prodigal said, *' I 
am no more worthy to be called thy son; make me 
as one of thy hired servants." No gorgeous robe 
awaited him ; and, in this instance, the mother, not the 
father, seeing him, when he was yet a great way off, 
^^ had compassion, and ran^ and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him," saying: "I am glad, my son, that you 
have left that wicked place, and that you are sick 
and tired of sin. You and your little family arc 
welcome." There was no ring for his finger, and no 
fatted calf to kill; but we doubt not that in love, 
according to their humble means, both father and 
mother demonstrated the joy they felt because their 
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son yearned for a better life. If analogy still lacks 
the **musick and dancing" of the paraMe, the incident 
is not marred with the anger of the elder son. They 
all treated Eichard^ his wife» and his. little. ones, with 
love and kindness. 

In the loss of his belongings, health had followed 
. property. For a long time, Mr. Booth could perform 
no laborious work; and again he took to his books^ 
Endowed with an active mind, he spent the day in 
reading, and the night in thinking. "It's no use- 
talking to him," his wife would say; *'he onljr 
cares for his own thoughts and his books." Thus, 
he lived m hopeless absent-mindedness, untilltked,. 
spent nature had been recouped with rest. TKeai^Jio 
longer willing to share in idleness the bread, of ln& 
parents, he set himself the task of a wood-chopper^ 
When the ground was deep in snow, he used to leave 
home early in the morning, with his axe slung over his 
shoulder, and accompanied by his younger brother, to- 
work all day in the woods, chopping and cutting as 
though he had been brought up amongst the settlers of 
the West. They felled great forest trees, two and three- 
feet in diameter, and cutting the trunks into slabs^ 
piled them in ** cords," and left them to be carried away 
for firewood. 

This exercise was healthful beyond any occupation 
' Mr. Booth had ever followed; and soon, restored^ 
he left the old home, once again to strike out for 
himself. Such partings are memorable — often tho 
introduction to new chapters in life's history. Mr^ 
Booth, doubtless, recalled the commencement of two- 
important chapters in his life — ^leaving home in tim» 
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of war, to support a Union, and afterwards, in 
peace, to contract one. Perhaps, too, he remembered 
his ride in the fanner's lumber waggon. Now, 
as he sat on a log, waiting for the stage, his 
mother placed her hand upon his shoulder, and in her 
kindest manner said, ^' My son, you are going to meet 
temptation again. I wish you would take my Friend 
with you." Her son knew to whom she referred, for 
he had often heard her speak of '* the Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother," but at that time he 
realized in the Lord Jesus nothing more than a name. 
Purchasing a business, he removed to Truemansburgli, 
a quiet, out-of-the-way village, with three or four thou- 
sand inhabitants. The barber's shop was small, because 
his capital was slender; but freedom of choice, the 
desire to escape temptation, led him to settle in a 
village so sequestered. What chance is there for a 
man who desires to reform? He may not turn but ho 
is called to fight a deadly battle with the spirit of evil^ 
rising in his own soul, often to madness, as it is fed 
by tie fumes that issue from the half-open doors of 
countless public-houses. From morning to night he is 
in the midst of danger, which some try in vain to 
picture, by comparing to the thick of a fight; which 
others fail to express, though they work themselves 
into frenzy by telling how a tiny barque was once tossed 
by the raging billows. The perils of a man when he is 
trying to escape this fearful temptation are incompar- 
able. The law is against him; the habits of society 
are antagonistic in the last degree ; the liquid fire still 
flowing through his veins yearns for drink, and the 
devil mocks him as he trys to stifle it. For one moment 
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recall some street with which you are familiar, and 
imagine that the public-houses in it are all ablaze, and 
the flames from either side meeting in the centre of the 
road. Now fancy yourself wheeling a barrow, filled 
with gunpowder, from one end of that street to the 
other. Would you have confidence in the safety of your 
position ? More probably you would count upon being 
an important item in a great explosion — and a spark 
enough to accomplish the mischief. And yet we have 
to learn that gunpowder is more inflammable than the 
passion bom of drink. Humanly speaking, it is not 
remarkable that hundreds break the pledge; but it 
is infinitely wonderful that thousands keep it. The 
rescue of one drunkard **passeth knowledge;" but the 
emancipation of thousands is achieved by Divine grace. 
Public-houses scattered broadcast over the land baffle 
our most ardent friends. Often they are led almost to 
despair by seeing the objects of their prayers, men, who 
had apparently reformed, drifting — ^no, madly rushing, 
into degradation deeper than before. Mr. Booth's life 
shows how strong is the desire to escape the legalized 
temptation. Grant us Local Option, and we will prove 
to you, by their votes, that confirmed drunkards share 
in the petitions of reformed men, for the closing of 
the public-house. 

There were but few saloons in Truemansburgh ; still, 
it must not be taken for granted that liquor selling 
was really reduced to a minimum. The chemists are 
licensed in many of the States to include spirits amongst 
their poisonous drugs ; and, sad to say, they encourage 
whisky drinking by men whose appearance bespeaks 
them altogether too jovial to contemplate suicide. Tho 
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« drug stores " in Truemansburgh were the respectable 
grog shops, where many a yonng man took the 
first step downwards. All this notwithstanding, the 
temptations of village life were not a tithe of those Mr. 
Booth would have had to encounter in a bustling city. 
When once he bent his energies upon an object, he 
worked with might and main ; and as Success favours 
Perseverance,she backed him up with a thriving business. 
Since the sad afternoon when he stood upon the brink of 
death) not a drop of intoxicants had passed his lips. Yet 
he was not a pledged abstainer, much less a Christian 
man. The height of his ambition was to live a correct 
and moral life, adjudging that to be a marvellous feat 
And who would say that it was not I For poor weak 
human nature, once diverted from the path of virtue, 
to recreate itself, and walk in moral rectitude, without a 
Ouiding Hand is indeed prodigious I 

Two young men occupied a room adjoining his shop ; 
and one day a gentleman, of well-known practical 
piety, paid them a visit. Whilst conversing, they were 
joined by Mr. Booth ; and soon afterwards they com- 
menced to talk about religion. As all were Christians 
but he, one of them very pointedly inquired why he 
was not 

"Tell me," he replied, "why I am not just as 
good as any one who is a Christian I I'm paying my 
honest debts ; I don't drink, and I don't swear." 

** Do you love your neighbour as yourself? " they said. 
**No, can't say I do all round. There's one indi- 
vidual for whom I have the most intense, and I believe 
andying, hatred." 

*^ Then in that you are not as good as a Christian, 
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for if you possessed religion you might have pity, but 
you could have nothing more terrible than love." 

" Do you mean to tell me that religion would take 
away the hatred I feel towards that man I " 

" Yes, what I say is true." 

** I don't believe it, all the same. I won't believe that 
there is religion enough in the world to lead me to for- 
give the wrong that I have suffered." 

"Well," added the Christian, "if our testimony 
won't convince you, the only hope is for you to ex- 
perience the love of Jesus Christ in your own soul." 

Thus the conversation ended. Mr. Booth did not 
speak of the interview ; but he seriously pondered the 
striking problem. Is it strange, that men do not 
realize the forgiving love of our Lord for a whole 
world of rebellious sinners, when they deem His store 
of grace too small to supply one little soul with for- 
giveness for another? But it is strange that men 
will think about everything under the sun before they 
will bestow a passing thought upon religion. Much 
as Mr. Booth had been reading of late, he had only 
just been led to consider his most important interest. 
Hatred was foreign to his nature, and yet in this case, 
so firmly was it entrenched in his soul, that he was 
convinced, if anything would dislodge it, it was only 
the love of Christ about which he had heard. 

Whilst in this frame of mind, one morning he wrote 
in his memoranda book the following resolution:^ 
'* Unknown to any one I resolve t6 seek Christ that 
this disagreeable feeling — this torment of hatred may 
be removed, and peradventure all my sins forgiven." 
With an " Amen " he signed his name, and the same 
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day read his memorandnm to an entire stranger with 
whom he had been drawn into conversation. The man's 
heart was touched. ** My young friend," he said, ** I 
am not a Christian, but my advice to you is : carry out 
that resolution to the letter." Nor was Mr. Booth slow 
in following the suggestion. In the evening, he attended 
a prayer meeting — the first since his youthful footsteps 
were guided thither by the old folks in Moravia. People 
did not stare politely at him then. In those days, his 
presence did not cast a shadow between the assembly 
and its God. But now he was looked upon as a raven 
amongst a flock of doves ; and he knew it. His purpose, 
however, was superior to timidity, and though trembling 
violently he rose to his feet and said, '* I want to be a 
Christian ; will you pray for me ? " Then sinking in 
a chair lie wished himself at home again. The pastor 
acceded to his request ; but Mr. Booth left the building 
unconscious of a blessing. 

He was in earnest, and hearing that a prayer-meeting 
was to be held the following evening in another place of 
worship, decided to attend, this time without the inten- 
tion of asking for prayer. Daring the meeting, a dear 
old lady prayed as though she meant what she asked for 
— ^ that sinners might be converted, and that the Lamb 
of God would lead them." Immediately the answer 
came, for " no sooner had * Amen ' been pronounced," 
says Mr. Booth, ** than I found myself standing with 
my arms outstretched, and these words bursting from 
my lips, * I would to God that the whole world could 
feel as I feel.'" This is an example of one of those 
remarkable conversions, when the soul opens like a 
volcano in eruption, and pours in one black torrent the 
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lava of sin at the foot of the Cross. It is exactly the ex- 
perience that one would look for from the antecedents 
of our friend. Thrilled with the new birth, he wished 
that the whole world could be saved thai^ moment. It 
was a natural desire for one who has since been a 
preacher of Salvation to thousands. 

Months passed ; and in the meanwhile Mr. Booth 
devoted much thought to mechanical inventions. Whilst 
at work in the factory, he had obtained a practical in- 
sight into general machinery; and now he achieved 
many little triumphs in the inventive world. With 
one invention he was for a time unusually successf ul* 
A company was formed for the production of the 
apparatus; and he was appointed its secretary. The 
barber's shop was discontinued, and he spent the whole 
of his time in travelling for his employers. As saving* 
accumulated, he invested them almost to the last dollar 
in the promising scheme ; and when trade fell off, and 
dividends became small, nothing but disappointment 
followed, leaving Mr. Booth to tide over a difficulty 
by taking another situation. 

Eddie, then a bright little lad just ten years old, was 
seized with a dangerous illness ; and so delicate was he 
naturally, and so high ran the fever, that the doctor 
predicted a few more hours, and that was all, before the 
blooming young soul would hover above the death-wasted 
body, and rejoice in a new and strange freedom. Still 
the child lived on ; though day by day, strength apparently 
decreased. Once it was feared that death would over- 
take him in a swoon; but restoratives were applied, 
and his eyes, so firmly fixed before, slightly relaxed. 
" Do you love the Lord Jesus ? " whispered his f ather^ 
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who nightly watched by his bedside. And Eddie's 
answer '* Yes " was the surest sign that the fainting had 
passed. One Saturday evening the little fellow grew 
rapidly worse. Every half-hour Mr Booth laid aside the 
bed clothes, and felt at the flickering pulse. Each 
beat seemed fainter than the one before. At midnight 
he left the room for a breath of fresh air, and m 
utter dejection paced to and fro without the house. 
The sky was cloudless, and the full moon shed a pure 
white light upon the objects around. He gazed for 
some moments at the fair orb, and then, in a flood of 
feeling, gave expression to this prayer : " Thou Who 
didst make that moon and all those countless millions of 
stars art able to save my boy. Be pleased to do it for 
Jesus' sake." Ee-entering the house, ho sat the re- 
mainder of the night awaiting the answer to liis prayer. 
The moonlight gradually faded; and the anxious father 
welcoming the first streak of dawn, drew back the 
curtain, that he might look at his little one in the 
light of another day. With joy he exclaimed, " Marj% 
he's going to live." It was quite true. Eddie recovered. 





CHAPTER X 



WANDERING AGAIN. 




ND now, for nearly three years, Mr. Booth 
had been living an upright and honourable 
life ; he had been free from the drink, and 
for some time " a free man in Christ Jesus.'* 
Having purchased a large bathing and hair-cutting 
establishment in Ithaca, and succeeded in his under- 
taking, he was looked up to by the townspeople as a 
" somebody," and amongst the students of the Cornell 
University was exceedingly popular. Surrounded by 
kind friends, and ministered to by loving hands, he bore 
the appearance of one who had survived trouble and 
distress. K we take a view of the sky early in the 
morning and observe that it is radiant and cloudless, 
we sometimes ejaculate, "Ahl it is too fine to last I** 
The prospects of our friend were bright indeed, but 
should we have said " they also are too bright to last.'* 
It must never be forgotten that man's brightness is a 
borrowed light, and that as soon as he tries to shine 
upon his own account, so soon comes the darkness* 
Mr. Booth's life was ere long overcast. Sunday 
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trading was the first step in the wrong direction. 
Other barbers, jealous of his growing reputation, 
conspired to ruin him by opening their saloons on the 
Lord's day, believing that he would be too conscientious 
to follow their example. For several weeks he resisted ; 
but doubting the good promises of God, at length he 
gave way ; and his establishment along with the rest 
was open for business when Christian people were 
meeting in the house of prayer. Thus, cut off from 
the means of grace, he stood for a time in his own 
strength. Temptation came^-came in a manner too 
forcible for human nature — and again he fell. At 
that time he believed that the drink fire within his 
veins had grown cold ; but he has lived to learn that a 
single glass of what is commonly called ^^the most 
harmless of intoxicants/' lager beer, is only the spark 
required to set the whole frame once more ablaze. 
The sad story of his former troubles was repeated ; the 
little home robbed to enrich the palace of drink; 
and the spoils not alone represented by luxuries and 
comforts, by articles of apparel and furniture, but 
including the tenderness of a father's heart, and the 
watchful love of a husband. Not that these noble 
feelings were actually plucked, like flowers, from the 
soul ; not that they were even dormant ; but he was 
deprived of the power of expressing them in action. 
Some may think the distinction unwarranted, but not 
he who has seen home going to wreck, and dear ones 
suffering ; with the ability to love, and yet unable to 
raise a finger for their protection. 

Mr. Booth believes that if he had been a pledged 
abstainer he would not be pained with the recollection 
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of a second fall. When a man can take from hi^ 
pocket-book a pledge-card, or point to a little badge 
of blue in his button-hole, his friends refrain from 
pressing him to drink ; and do not stigmatize him 
as mean or niggardly when he refuses to give them 
what he believes to be wrong for himself. It has been 
suggested by an English Bishop that some are more 
anxious to entice if they are aware that he is a tee- 
totaler; but we would rather believe that a pledge^ 
especially when accompanied by an outward and visible 
sign, infuses what in military circles is termed an 
espnt de corps. Those who wear the ribbon feel theit 
conduct bound in the honour of a weighty movement* 
They know that they have committed themselves to 
the truth of certain principles; and if the highest 
motives were pride and obstinacy, a desire to prove to 
the world that they are " in the right," men would be 
induced to fight for their pledge. But these are com- 
paratively poor motives. The highest is that which 
leads a man to say, "It is my word of honour, and 
therefore the pledge is sacred." 

Yet sacred pledges are broken again and again. 
None have more reason to know this lamentable f aot 
than Temperance reformers ; and none more cause for 
believing that so it will ever be until the public-house 
is uprooted, and the drinking habits of society are 
entirely remodelled. These are the outward forms of 
temptation; and, witnessed every day and upon all 
sides, they are beyond dispute ; whilst mere allusion 
to the inward impulse must in a large measure be only 
speculation. There is often an apparent combination 
of jingling sounds when in reality the siren only strikes 
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one e^l chord; and on the other hand %vc often say, ** Ah! 
poor fellow 1 he danced the death-waltz to a solitary 
note," when, if our eyes had been opened, we should 
have seen the tempter sweeping an instrument of at 
least ten strings, and a distinct passion res][)onding to- 
the touch of each. 

It does not always follow that a man is led into 
temptation by the dictates of grosser nature. Man- 
hood', faith in the saving jwwer of religion, generosity, 
friendship, joy, health, and aspiration are appealed to 
by the devil. To prove that we are men we must drink 
ourselves into beasts. As an evidence of our faith, we 
must swallow the substance of things we possess — 
all, in fact, that contributes to life's ha]^pines8. Before 
we can be generous we must drag the last rag front 
the backs of our little ones. We may not rank as 
true friends until our friendship is a despisable sham. 
Joy is impossible, says the tempter, unless staked 
against endless misery. Health even must find birth 
in the cup that poisons her. The starting point in. 
the race of life is the gate of hell. This is the 
religion of Satan; and how different from the 
religion of Him who says, " If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily and follow me." Christ places personal love 
to himself as the central motive of His disciples' 
obedience. Satan says, "If any man would be 
healthy, wealthy, and wise, then let him risk the con- 
sequences and follow me." There are there no claims 
of personal love. For the attainment of some highly 
valued end, but never for the love of such a master^ 
men are willing to take upon their shoulders a very 
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heavy cross, and to follow his guidance. He is like 
a disagreeable mountain guide, only endured because 
his presence is necessary to adventurous travellers who 
persist in wandering from the safe and narrow path. 

When temptation would allure a man into the whirl- 
pool of drink by means of his better nature, it most 
frequently comes to him in the guise of sociability or 
companionship. Then, if ever, is the pledge of Total 
Abstinence a protection. It leaves a man at liberty to 
say ^* No, thank you " on principle, and it leaves others 
at liberty to admire his courage. Those who commence 
to drink for the sake of sociability are very many* 
Those who break their pledge for that reason are com- 
paratively few, and of that few a very small percentage 
are reformed drunkards. 

But pledges are sometimes broken in an inquisitive 
spirit, to satisfy an appetite more epicurean than glut- 
tonous. This stupid desire, it would appear, is prominent 
in reformed moderate drinkers, who pander to it in 
occasional glasses of choice wine, and do not inevitably 
fall into excess. Perhaps after all it originates more 
like *' the little cloud, no bigger than a man's hand,** 
far away upon the horizon of his fancies. Let him 
think of his vow, breathe a gentle prayer, and the 
nebulous temptation will drift back again to the regions 
of space. From the nature of things, confirmed by 
universal testimony, it is not the reformed drunkard 
who is led into sin by this enticement. 

A snare, far more potent to the man who is striving 
to free himself from the bonds of drink, is an undue 
self-confidence — ^a tempting of Providence. Mr. Spur- 
geon says, •* There is one prayer I never prayed, and 
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that 18, that God would preserve me in going up in a 
balloon. I have not the slightest idea of ever going up 
in a balloon, and so there I leave it." Abstainers, who 
have, at one time, been hard drinkers, often feel tho 
leadings of appetite whilst they are yet entirely uncon- 
scious of its power— so long is it since they put self- 
control to the test. A single glass is the extent of 
their thirst, but for that they crave. Those reformed 
men, vrho sit at public tables, with wine bottles to tlieir 
right and their left, will tell you that as the liquid 
flows in a ruby stream, and the odour is wafted towards 
them^ they are seized with a desire to drink it. If they 
yield, they know they are lost Sometimes, men will 
enter public-houses, and sit with their old friends in tho 
tap rooms as if believing that God will work mh'acles 
to please their dare-devil spirits. Mr. Booth knew a 
man, who, having been converted himself, ventured 
into a saloon in the hope of rescuing some one else. A 
whisky bottle stood upon tho table, and in an evil 
moment he seized and emptied it, leaving tho house 
once more a staggering drunkard. Good Templar 
lodges and Total Abstinence societies are established 
to introduce reformed men into company that shall 
not be a temptation to them. How many wander 
astray because they choose drinkers for their com- 
panions I It is unnecessary to go into temptation 
because there is a choice in the matter. It is wronff 
to take one drop of intoxicants, when by doing so we 
break our pledge. It is presumptuous, because no one 
can tell where the end will be. 

In sympathizing with broken pledges we must not 
overlook those who fall away in hours of intense 
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trouble and misfortune. A man who lives in a state 
of perpetual stupor has naturally no distinct impression 
of what is transpiring around him. He does not notice 
many things that would give satisfaction to a sober 
man ; and he loses those petty annoyances that try one's 
temper and sour one's disposition. If a misfortune of 
unusual weight pierces the shell which encases his 
senses, he doubles the thickness by intensifying the 
stupor. His home is a wretched abode ; his bed perhaps 
the hard boards, and his table a three-legged stool ; yet, 
all the while he is oblivious. But imagine that the 
same man has signed the pledge, and is living a strictly 
moral life. As time passes, he looks for similar improve- 
ments in his home that he sees in himself. Just then 
he is a man of great expectations. Suppose, however, 
that the realization of his hopes is slow, or that he has 
^imed too high, and does not realize them at all, he is 
disappointed, and perhaps listens to the tempter bidding 
him ** drown his senses in forgetfulness." Not only to 
stupefy their grief, but also out of spite and vengeance 
to a principle which has not yielded them the fulness 
of their hopes, men will occasionally rush for the second 
time into sin. Everyone knows the temporal- advantages 
of sobriety ; but everyone does not realize that a man's 
troubles and trials often seem to multiply when he signs 
the pledge. Frequently old tapsters have said to Mr. 
Booth, " I never had any such trouble before I signed, 
and I've a mind to go back to the drink." " Hold out 
a bit longer, my brother, and it will all come right in 
the end," he replies. " It was just the same in my own 
oxperience, when first I had the courage to strive after 
a better life." Perhaps, in addition to an outlook of 
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poverty, home life is marred with the sins or indiscre- 
tioDS of others. There may be a good-for-nothing son, 
or an ill-tempered and slatternly wife — troubles very 
likely to dishearten and provoke. How necessary then, 
that those who would truly help the drinking man, 
should tell him that there is Balm in Gilcad, that there 
is a Great Physician there. 

To return to the drink because of misfortune is an 
act of desperation on the part of man ; but to be driven 
again to the drink by an indefinable power from within 
is an act of desperation on the part of the devil. Of 
course, the power is not really indefinable, because 
people call it "appetite," but it exceeds their knowledge 
of appetite, as the heat of the sun exceeds the heat of 
the beam when it falls upon the earth ; nor is the 
power more strictly " of the devil," than when the man is 
led coolly and deliberately into sin ; but it is only when 
we, who never felt its grip, regard it as incomprehensible, 
and ten thousand times satanicthat we can form a faint 
idea of its herculean strength. This power assails men 
as fiercely when they are locked within the secrecy of 
their chambers as when they are in the midst of tempta- 
tion. It drags them from the very confines of heaven, 
and does not leave them when they are prostrate and in 
agonies at the gates of hell. Reader, this is not a mere 
-craving of the palate, a thirst of the tongue. It is 
the force of every power, spiritual, mental, and physical, 
contorted into one mighty appetite, and inflamed by 
all the demons of the bottomless pit. Dismayed, we 
-cry, *' Of what value, when the man is thus possessed, 
are vows and pledges, home ties and friendship's plead- 
ings?" When the lion slumbers, spiders may bind 
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him to the giant forest trees ; but at the first bound of 
the untamed spirit, he will shake off the intricate web, 
and scatter its embroidery of dew drops. When the 
temptation in all its power possesses a man, human 
help, yes, and human effort too, is unavailing. Drink- 
ing men may reform by the grace of God ; they may 
remain true to their pledges, but they can never safely 
declare " the drink devil is dead," lest the sound of his 
funeral dirge should wake him. 

A sad instance of this terrific power was brought 
beneath our notice a few months ago. The writer of 
the letter from which we quote is a working-man in 
a Northern manufacturing town ; once a drinking man, 
but,formorethanayear,oneof themost earnest members 
of a Total Abstinence society. He had given his heart 
to the Lord; and either by tract-distributing, visiting, 
or platform speaking, he was ever at work for our 
Sacred Cause. In an evil hour he fell. A lady deeply 
interested in his welfare at once indited a letter, not of 
reproach, but of loving sympathy; and in a prompt 
reply the poor fellow wrote : " It was either death or 
drink. But the remorse I felt, the degradation to 
my soul — it was bitter ; I hope and pray it may never 
occur again ; but it never shall — no never, for if I had 
prayed as I ought, it would not have occurred then. 
The devil got hold of me, and I gave way, went 
straight to the publichouse, and called for drink. I 
laid hold, and said * I hope this will poison me I ' drank 
nine or ten glasses in as many minutes, and was home 
again under half an hour — I went to bed drunk." 
This evidently occurred during the afternoon, for he 
continues, " I got up again at night, intending to go out^ 
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but my wife, God bless her, on her knees and in tears, 

prayed as I had never heard her pray before. She said, 

* Come here, and I will act the part of R. T. Booth's 

wife/ I followed, and there we both knelt. Then she 

got up and fetched me a pledge-card; and I signed 

again, and registered my vow in heaven." ** The devil 

got hold of me," is the only explanation he could offer 

of the secret action of this mighty power, and it is true. 

To-day he is fighting hard as ever against his old enemy. 

These temptations are not a hundredth part of the 

trials of men who are striving after reform ; and yet 

they are too many, and too subtle, for human wisdom. 

Do not smile because we carry on our work in the face 

of that fact, for we are co-workers with the Almighty. 

If you know a better way of making England sober 

than by pledged abstinence and personal pleading, 

then, for the sake of the perishing let us hear your 

scheme. Our desire is to rescue the fallen. 

Take up the narrative, not where the slip was made ; 

not when the hopes of the little family were rolling 

headlong down the hill; but when they had reached 

the bottom ; and when friends were asking in despair, 

**Is there yet a lower level for the drinking man?" 

It was then that the steeple bells of Ithaca rang out 

glad notes of Gospel-Temperance. Mr. T. E. Murphy, 

an earnest and gifted Temperance advocate, now well 

known both in England and the United States, jointly 

with another young man, had commenced a mission — 

the first he ever held — ^in the little city. How Mrs. 

Booth's heart must have bounded when she heard of 

the marvels wrought elsewhere, under God's blessing, 

by the Movement which was then on the top of the 

8 
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wave in America. She induced her husband to attend 
the first meeting, and was herself amongst the first to 
sign the pledge. Then, turning to him she said, " Dick, 
won't you sign with me ? " But he refused, and 
left the meeting to strengthen and tighten the chains 
of a slavery which now more than ever he hated and 
deplored. 

Returning home after a night's carousal, not many 
days subsequently, he observed that the little cottage 
was almost in darkness. The face which had gazed 
anxiously from the window so often before was not 
there. It was later than usual; but had she given 
him up ? She might be more fatigued than ever ; but 
had she retired to rest ? Pushing open the door, he 
found that she had indeed given him up — ^but it was 
in prayer ; that she was resting indeed — but it was in 
the Lord. The lamp upon the table shed its rays 
athwart a kneeling figure ; yet, ignoring the supplicant, 
he moved across the room towards his chamber. But 
she clutched his garments and dragged him on his 
knees beside her ; then, in an agony of grief, cried, 
**My God, have mercy upon me, and save him!" 
Instantly the prayer was answered. The husband 
responded, " My God, save me, and have mercy upon 
my wife I" He rose to his feet a rescued man, saved 
by the grace of God. From that moment not a drop 
that can intoxicate has passed his lips. At one of the 
prayer-meetings in the course of the mission his pastor, 
the Rev. M. S. Hard, led him to the table where he 
signed his first pledge of Total Abstinence. The 
pledge-card is preserved. He values it more than fine 
gold or precious stones. 
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No sooner had he tasted the fruits of liberty than he 
set out upon a crusade, unostentatious but not therefore 
less effective, amongst his former boon companions. His 
energy was observed by the local Temperance leaders, 
and soon invitations were pressed upon him to relate 
his experience in public. At first he flatly refused ; 
but at length was induced to promise. When the 
time for the meeting arrived, too nervous to appear 
upon the platform, he left the town and hastened into 
the country, repeating the failure at least six times, 
A saved man is an ungrateful creatui'e, if he has nothing 
to say about what the Lord has done for him. But the 
truth was, Mr. Booth had much to say, and only lacked 
the courage to say it. A little manoeuvring on 
the part of his friends launched him at length into 
prominence, He was invited to preside at a small 
gathering ; and as American meetings are quite inde- 
pendent of chairmen, poor and nervous as he was, he 
felt such confidence in the obscurity of the position 
that he duly installed himself at the appointed hour. 
He stepped before the audience, and his tongue was 
loosed. For twenty minutes he told them about his 
redemption — how he then rejoiced in the perfect Light 
of Day. Blessings were heaped upon him, and his 
services claimed for many subsequent evenings. 

Now he no longer ran away from engagements ; but 
experiencing what was undoubtedly ^* a call" to the Tem- 
perance platform, commenced to fit himself for his 
new position. Creditors had left him unhampered by 
the responsibilities of a business, and thus free to 
devote his whole time to self improvement, it was 
his custom to leave home early each morning, spend 
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the long summer day in the woods ; practising elocution ; 
rehearsing defective speeches ; strengthening his voice \ 
and gaining inspiration from the natural objects around 
him. " Where's Dick Booth to-day ? " was a common 
inquiry ; and the answer could not fail to be " Talking 
to the trees, of course." And what if he was " talking 
to the trees ! " He has since addressed hundreds of 
thousands in our land and his own ; but in vain has he 
looked for a more appreciative audience. The plumed 
assembly would bow their heads as in grief at the tale 
of his woes ; drop leaves like tears ; and echo " Amens " 
and ^'Hallelujahs." They would listen reverently to 
the most commonplace remarks, and remain literally 
rooted to the ground when he told them the wonderful 
story of his redemption. They would murmur if the 
stillness was disturbed, or his voice carried away by a 
passing breeze. The mountains and the hills were his 
choir. '*They broke forth into singing, and all the 
trees of the field clapped their hands." 







CHAPTER XI. 



G ospeTj- tempera NCE. 




FEW words about the growth of Total 
Abstinence in America will afford an idea 
of the position of the movement when 
Mr. Booth took the Gospel-Temperance 
platform. The first great national stride was the 
Washingtonian Revival, associated with which is the 
name of Mr. J. B. Gough — the most honoured of all 
its trophies. It was a movement commenced by moral 
suasion, with brass bands and demonstrations, and ending 
in legal enactments. Until 1873 there was not again a 
national outcry, but local excitement continually rose 
and fell. Cities here and there, oppressed by rum, 
rebelled against its tyranny. Still the "dare to do 
rights " were pushing the cause ; and surely, if silently, 
it advanced apace. 

Maine had long since obtained its Liquor Law ; and in 
many other instances, Temperance belief had found ex- 
pression in State legislation when the movement assumed 
an entirely novel and threatening aspect. It was upon 
the 23rd of December, 18.73, that one hundred Christian 
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women, smarting from the curse which had stung 
their homes and their hopes, met in the little village of 
Hillsboro', Ohio. When man expends his energy in 
vain, it is surely time for woman to raise her voice ; and 
these Hillsboro' women met with no uncertain aim, 
but, with a determination, by prayer and self-denial, to 
check the torrent of evil. A lady was selected to pre- 
side. She was the wdf e of an ex-governor of the State, 
the mother of a young man who once fulfilled the calling 
of a Christian minister, but whom she had since heard 
praying for drink as fervently as once he had prayed 
for souls, and with whom she had buried her hopes in 
a drunkard's grave. It often happens that the birth of 
noble deeds occurs when our fondest hopes lie dead in 
the house. Another member of this little band was in- 
vited to pray. She, too, had experienced a baptism of 
w^oe ; and although she had never lifted her voice in 
public before, the inspiration of that solemn hour fur- 
nished confidence for placing the unwritten petition of 
their hearts at the throne of Grace. An answer came, 
'* Fear not, for I am with thee ; be not dismayed, for I 
am thy God ; " and the subsequent action of those con- 
secrated women seemed to say, " Though there are 
many to molest, none shall make us afraid." They left 
the Church endued with simple faith and calm confi- 
dence. They left their homes for other homes less 
elegant. They found their way into drinking saloons, 
and amongst the bare-walled chambers of poverty. 
With the object of seeking the drunkard, it mattered 
little to them whether he was in the rumhole or upon 
the streets. To kneel by his side was as easy upon the 
cold, icy side-walks as upon the sanded floors of the 
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liquor saloons* Anywhere, everywhere, they wrestled 
with God, alike for those who were drinking and those 
who were selling. In fact, they laid the axe at the 
root of the tree when they went to the rum-sellers : 
whilst others, content with lopping off the hranches, 
had aimed only at the drunkards. Thus began the 
famous *• whisky war" of America, the earliest phase of 
Gospel-Temperance, as a distinctive movement. 

It should not, however, be taken for granted that 
previously Total Abstinence had never been advocated 
upon a gospel basis. Frequently, men, trembling before 
the drink-devil, had been pointed to One at whose name 
"devils believe and tremble." Mr. Francis Murphy speaks 
of prayer meetings in connection with his Temperance 
gatherings, previous to the outbreak of the " whisky war." 
Himself redeemed from the curse of drink, he was ready 
to cry " Give us a rich harvest ; all the glory shall be 
Thine ; the blessing shall be ours." On the third of 
April, 1870, he delivered his first Temperance address, 
in the city of Portland, Maine, the scene of much of 
his misfortune. Subsequently, he travelled West, and 
laboured with considerable success amongst the rising 
cities of the younger States. In 1876 ho visited Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, where fresh oil was poured upon 
the fire kindled three years before by the women of 
Hillsboro'. Early during 1877 Mr. Murphy adopted 
the Blue Ribbon, suggested by a friend, and it speedily 
became a national badge of Total Abstinence. The flame 
of revival, which had leaped high into the air at Pitts- 
burgh, spread far and near, for a long time sweeping all 
before it. No ciiy was too great to feel its influence, 
no village too small. The newspapers unanimously 
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declared that, since the days of Father Mathew, America 
had seen no such Temperance revival. It was called the 
Murphy Movement ; and large numbers who assisted in 
the glorious work were called *' Murphy lieutenants." 

Other men were promoting Total Abstinence in 
rather a different way. Dr. H. A. Reynolds had or- 
ganized a Red Ribbon Movement ; and for years had 
been working with Messrs. Osgood, Frost, and McKelvey, 
in the interest of reform clubs. Dr. Rejmblds was un- 
usually able in his advocacy of the cause ; and as a mark 
of distinction, was honoured with a reception by the 
State Legislature of Michigan. The clubs were insti- 
tuded by Mr. Osgood, as social meeting places for 
reformed men. After a long day of success they 
commenced to decline. What that decline was owing 
to, is a question eliciting various opinions. It is believed 
by many, and by some who are eminently qualified to 
judge, that from being sources of religious unity and 
strength, they became mere aids to lazy comfort and 
vain pleasure. It is said that once the Bible was read 
in the club-rooms ; that, strengthened by earnest prayer, 
little bands of men issued with pledge-books in their 
pockets, to seek old companions still living in sin ; that 
a day came when it was expedient to cease reading God's 
word in the meetings ; and that thus, in the course of 
time, a reform club became only another name for a 
lounge, where men toasted their feet at bright fires, 
smoked short pipes, or chewed *^ plug " tobacco. 

Reform clubs must be regarded as a phase of Tem- 
perance effort, antecedent to the Murphy Movement. 
Human methods of achieving either good or evil are 
certain to supersede one another. They rise until the 
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zenith is reached ; they become the acme of our views ; 
and then follows the decline. No one, surely, expects 
the Blue Ribbon to be the badge of Total Abstinence 
a hundred years hence. Our friends may have rallied 
round fifty different symbols before then, and weapons 
of which we little dream will be dealing destruction to 
the enemy. There are but two points which we cannot 
yield. The first is, that the Gospel must ever be the 
centre of Temperance advocacy ; and the second, that 
nothing short of the millennium will produce universal 
temperance^ but actual Total Abstinence. 

Mr. Murphy was, for a time, the president of the 
National Christian Temperance Union, an organization 
with rules and bye-laws, seeking to establish a network 
of branches throughout the land. These branches 
differed widely from reform clubs; and there was a 
variance still more marked between Mr. Murphy's 
purpose and Dr. Reynolds's. To rescue the drunkard 
was the Doctor^s chief aim. Mr. Murphy's object was 
to induce Christian people to sign the pledge, for the 
sake of their influence ; all who did not drink, for the 
sake of their own safety ; and those who did, as the 
only way, by Divine blessing, out of the meshes of their 
troubles. All were pointed to the Cross of Christ if 
they would have Salvation, and to some Christian 
church, if they would find a home. 

When he had talked to the trees long enough to 
improve his elocution, Mr. Booth plunged fairly into 
the work, taking with one important difference the 
lines laid down by Mr. Murphy. The President 
of the National Christian Temperance Union relied mucli 
upon efl&cient organization from a given centre. Mr. 
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Booth, as far as possible, sought to dispense with 
organization of all kinds. All that he considered 
necessary was an united committee of Christian men 
in each town where he laboured. The committees were 
independent of one another, and each was responsible 
for its own mission. Those familiar with Mr. Booth's 
work in England will recognise the same principle 
there. 

But Mr. Booth did not enter the field alouQ. He 
was only David. Jonathan was his bosom friend, Mr* 
J. Reed Smith, a young man whose career had been 
almost as checkered as his own, and whose conversion 
was perhaps more extraordinary. Mr. Smith attributes 
an appetite for strong drink to hereditary causes. 
Whilst yet a boy he was a drunkard. He was expelled 
from Cornell University, where, despite his habits, he 
had evinced much intellectual ability. In his own 
strength he tried to reform; entering life with fair 
prospects and the position of oflScial stenographer to 
the New York Supreme Court. Again he fell, hurried 
into sin this time lower than ever. But "man^s (extremity 
is God's opportunity." Away from home and friends, 
one day he opened a newspaper containing reports of 
the Temperance work in Ithaca. The Spmt suggested 
that what had been done for others might be done for 
him. He signed the pledge ; gave his heart to the Lord^ 
and joined Mr. Booth. They used to drink together ; 
it was meet that now they should work together. Once, 
they were boon companions ; now, they became boon 
disciples. 



BSTAOLES embarrassed the early efforts 
of the two friends, and in other than a 
Spixitnal sense, Gospel-Temperance proved 
a barren field to the end of their joint- 
labours. It did not pay, that is, it did not produce the 
" almif^ty dollar," but the work abounded in blessinffs, 
without which it would have been difficult for two 
young men to follow a calling apparently allied to 
extreme poverty. For a few weeks they confined their 
energy to the city of Ithaca, speaking in churches and 
schoolrooms to people who would at one time have 
flneered at the idea of "Dick Booth and Eeed 
Smith talking Temperance." 

Their reputation grew, and so did the sphere of their 
labours, now including ^lutlying villages and small 
towns in the district. Once, they hired a horse and 
buggy, and drove twelve miles for the purpose of 
addressing a village meeting. The audience numbered 
fire individuab. A clergyman occupied the chair, and 
both the young men spoke with a due sense of their 
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responsibility. The collection amounted to thirty cents 
(one shilling and threepence), whilst the hire of the 
conveyance was eight and f ourpence. Their own re- 
muneration was a light supper at the minister's house 
before starting for home. 

They received a joint invitation to Ludlowville, on 
the banks of Kayuga ; but Mr. Booth had spoken there 
once previously ; and in those days a speech of nearly an 
hour was a heavy tax upon his resources. He had no 
assurance that his fund of matter would bear another 
strain, and aware that Mr. Smith was as unsophisticated 
as himself, he took with him reinforcements of talent, in 
the shape of a talkative lawyer. The audience was 
numerous, and the meeting thoroughly successful. Two 
dollars and a half, obtained by a collection, was handed 
to Mr. Booth ; and such was the penury which his wife 
and children were at that time enduring, -that whilst he 
remained behind to address another meeting, Mr. Smith 
returned post-haste to Ithaca, with the money, which 
Avas at once spent in coals and bread for the little 
family. 

Again they spoke in the neighbourhood of their 
home, and again they left in search of fresh faces and 
places, and more work for the Master. Their labour 
was not upon an extensive scale, but there were, never- 
theless, great obstacles to be overcome, and one of the 
greatest was the lack of funds even to defray the cost 
of travelling from town to town. Is it not a fact that 
the extent of the hinderance is often a key to the im- 
portance of the undertaking? Mr. Booth was abso- 
lutely destitute; and all the while good men in Ithaca 
were speculating in whispers upon remote possibilities ; 
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but the women, more practical, were quietly consideriiiff 
how best to assist him. The f pUowiug letter explains 
the course they adopted : — 

Dear Friend : — ^Will you ploaso accept the small amount on- 
dosed as a token of the affection and respect of a few of your 
many friends, also our best wishes for your future success and 
usefulness in the good work which seems to lie before you. The 
ladies desire me to say that they hope that your wife will feel f rco 
to make it known to us whenever we can be of any special assist- 
ance and comfort to her during your absence ; and they assun* 
you, that as far as it is in their power, they will make it their 
especial effort to see that she is cared for. Praying that God may 
greatly bless your efforts, I close, truly your friend, Maria L. 
'Whitbeck, in behalf of others. 

Mr. Booth and his friend were away from home a 
few weeks, conducting meetings in Seneca County 
and Wayne. At Waterloo, they were invited to hold 
a trial meeting. The people wished for a mission ; but 
not possessing much confidence in two young recruits, 
arranged that they should first display their ability. 
Everything was satisfactory, and they were the chosen 
men for the revival, which was to take place in the 
course of three weeks. Upon the eve of the mission, 
Mr. Smith was greeted at Ithaca railway station by a 
gentleman who observed inquiringly : 

** I thought you and Booth were going to Waterloo 
to hold a Gospel-Temperance Mission ? " 

" So we are/' replied Mr. Smith. 

** Well, I guess not," continued his acquaintance ; " I 
was in Waterloo to-day and saw bills out for the mission, 
but neither your name nor Mr. Booth's was upon 
them." 
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This was very surprising; and Mr. Smith said that he 
did not know what it all meant, for it was their first inti- 
mation that they were not wanted ; in fact, they were 
quite prepared to start. 

That there might be no room for hope the gentleman 
added, " Another man's at Waterloo, and going to do 
the work for you." 

Disheartened and bewildered, Mr. Smith conveyed 
the news to his friend; and full of indignation at the 
unwarrantable treatment, they telegraphed to Waterloo, 
eliciting in reply that what they had heard was quite 
correct. The committee had despised their inexpe- 
rience, and entered into an agreement with ^* more 
qualified " speakers. This was very annoying to two 
young men, eagerly looking forward to their first 
mission. Petty jealousies had sprung up elsewhere; 
but this was grossly unfair ; and thoroughly disgusted, 
they made up their minds to retire immediately from 
the Gospel-Temperance Platform. Fortunately Mr. 
Booth soon obtained other employment ; and one day, 
when about to commence his new avocation, met Mr. 
Smith in the streets of Ithaca. 

*^ Smith, I'm off to Massachusetts," he said. 

" What for ? " was the query. 

" I have the general agency of a large firm for the 
whole of New England, and now I'm going to appoint 
sub-agents." 

Without a moment's hesitation, Mr. Smith replied, 

" Dick, let me go with you." 

'* I don't just see how it can be managed, dear boy.'* 

" Try, for I feel constrained to go. I was resting 
upon my bed, with a communication in my hand 
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offering me a sitnation as stenographer in Chicago. 
A great doubt hung over my mind, and I closed my 
eyes in prayer, wlien something told me to come up 
street. I did so, and met you, so it's evidently meant 
for us to go together." 

That determined the question. Mr. Booth replied, 

" Well, Beed, if you believe it's the leading of the 
Spirit, 'you shall come." 

Accordingly, with a limited capital and no bank upon 
which to draw, they set out for New England. 

^* I hope you'll be home in a couple of weeks," said 
Mrs. Booth, when they parted. 

" But I shall be glad not to return till the first of 
April," replied her husband, ** if only there's work to 
keep me away." 

It was at least a singular coincidence, that the first 
of April was the very day that he did return, after an 
absence of six months. The expedition proved but par- 
tially successful, and one Sunday night found Mr. Booth 
a penniless resident of Worcester, and Mr. Smith, not 
much better off, in Holyoke, whither he had journeyed 
in search of the " needful." It was then that one of 
** God's coincidences " recalled them to the work which 
they had so hastily forsaken. The storj' is worth re- 
lating. 

A few days previously Mr. Booth had wandered into 
a club, where the reformed men quickly discovered that 
he was one of themselves. They asked for his ex- 
perience ; and whilst he was speaking, an old lady seated 
upon the front form gazed intently into his face, where 
the love which beams from his eyes was rigid with 
earnestness, amounting almost to fierceness, when- 
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ever lie tells the story of his life. Tears rolled 
down the lady's cheeks, and stepping towards the 
speaker the instant he concluded, she took his hand 
and said, " I have a boy, and his name is Richard ; but 
he is far away in the South. If you will allow me, 
I will call you my son, and you shall be my second 
Eichard." The old lady was Mrs. Giffard, popularly 
designated "Mother" Giffard, for in America the 
maternal title is freely bestowed upon those women 
whose holy and useful lives have rendered them con- 
spicuously objects of love and veneration. Thus began 
an acquaintance which subsequently ripened into a 
valuable friendship. 

An experience not at all dissimilar awaited Mr. Smith 
at Holyoke. On Sunday, three times he attended 
public worship. It was only in church that he could 
hear even the name of a Friend ; and when the 
evening service had concluded; and the lights were 
extinguished; and the great doors swung to, he felt 
shut out from the house of even that Friend. Con- 
scious of that blankness which, like most other gra- 
dations of sorrow, is better understood when felt than 
described, he loitered down the street, until attracted 
by a light in a school-room window. He entered the 
building, and was soon in the midst of men and women 
dividing the hour between prayer, praise, and testi- 
mony. One after another they rose from their seats, 
and told the story of their individual Salvation. The 
holy influence brought Mr. Smith to his feet. In a few 
words he related how the love of Christ had rescued 
him from the power of drink. His story touched the 
he.arts and excited the interest of many, securing 
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for him an invitation to a reform club meeting on the 
following evening. 

The question of a Gospel-Temperance Mission was 
mooted by the reformed men, and it leaked out that 
Mr. Smith had a friend who could *^ talk with any one." 
As a result, the general agent was invited to Holyoke. 
But how were they to engage a hall, when Mr. Parsons 
demanded twenty-five dollars a night for his f One man, 
possessing an exuberance of faith, suggested that the 
proprietor would reduce his terms if he were acquainted 
with the object of the meetings. *^ If Parsons will let 
you have it one cent cheaper, then I'll believe that 
miracles are worked in the nineteenth centuiy," was 
the opinion expressed by one, and, perhaps, entertained 
by nearly all. It was decided, however, that three of 
their number should at once go to Mr. Parsons, whilst 
the remainder stopped in the club-room to pray. 
"Gentlemen," said Mr. Parsons, "you can have the 
hall for nothing.'* 

Upon receipt of the intelligence, Mr. Booth sought 
the counsel of his friend, Mother Giffard. The good 
old lady advised him to accept the invitation, and said 
that it was a direct call from God. As he stepped out 
of her house into the street, he opened a small volume 
of Bible promises, which she had placed in his hand at 
parting, and the first that he read was this : ** Fear not, 
for I am with thee : be not dismayed ; for I am thy 
God : I will strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee ; 
yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness." Mr. Booth's subsequent life has been 
a continuous fulfilment of the promise. He treasures 
it amongst the most precious of biblical pearls; and 
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whenever young ladies beg a text for their birthday 
books, invariably refers them to Isaiah xli. 10. 

The mission was a time of glorious revival. The 
Opera House was too small to contain the crowds that 
nightly flocked to hear the young Temperance advo- 
cates, and the large City Hall was placed^ by the 
Corporation, at their convenience. The Mayor pre- 
sided at a grand meeting, to bid them farewell ; and a 
Maltese Cross, with which each was decorated, bore 
the following inscription : '* God helping me," and 
>* Presented by the ladies of Holyoke, January 1^78." 




CHAPTER Xm. 



THREE SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 




^HE mission at Holyoke foretold a long spell 
of success. When Mr. Bootli and his friend 
accepted the invitation, it was with the in- 
tent of resuming their travels as commission 
agents ; but tliey were called to a higher commission, 
and lost no time in freeing themselves from minor 
responsibilities. They visited Deerfield, and then East 
Hampton, where Lieut.-Governor Knight accorded 
them hearty and valuable assistance. 

The campaign in Greenfield is memorable. **A11 
had heard," says a local newspaper, " what had been done 
in other places ; but when Greenfield was mentioned, 
people shook their heads, and seemed lost in thought, as 
if searching the records of their brains to see if 
anything could be found to warrant hope. There was 
not even the hopefulness of an experiment about it." 
The meetings commenced well one Sunday evening, 
and continued eight days; but "the best wine'' was 
reserved till the last. It was stored in hogshead casks 
in the cellar of the American House, the largest hotel 
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in the village; it sparkled in glasses as the young 
bloods quaffed it at the bar ; and it found its way into 
elegant houses, where, in cut-glass decanters, it stood on 
mahogany sideboards. And this is the sense in which 
it was kept for the last — ^it was kept until then from 
the influence of Gospel-Temperance. But it could be 
kept no longer. Burning with enthusiasm, and relying 
upon the strong arm of prayer, Mr. Booth proposed that 
they should persuade Mr. Simons, the landlord, to 
sign the pledge. Everyone smiled at the suggestion. It 
was of no use, they all urged. " He is a cruel and a hard- 
hearted man, and you musn't go near him." Mr. Simons 
had been more than usually unfortunate in his avoca- 
tion — more than usually unfortunate, because if the 
veil could be raised, and we permitted to gaze upon 
the drama of sin written in every public-house, we 
should confess that publicans were of all men, perhaps, 
the most unfortunate. It was well known that Mr. 
Simons had sold a glass of rum to a man ; that he had 
stood at the door of his hotel, and seen the poor fellow 
reel across the street to plunge the keen blade of a 
knife five times into the heart of his wife, and the 
next instant cut his own tlu'oat. People argued that 
a man who could continue the sale of liquor after 
beholding a tragedy so terrible, and one that he well 
knew resulted from diink, was too hard-hearted to be 
reached by kind words. Discouraged perhaps, but 
not without faith, that afternoon Mr. Booth called at 
the American House. The doors were closed, for 
there was no Sunday drinking in Greenfield. The 
landlord was alone in his office, and instantly espied 
the badge of blue on the coat of the evangelist. 
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That is why people should wear it — it leaves no one 
in doubt of their mission. Canon Wilberforce says 
that the Blue Ribbon should be like the flag which 
flies from the masthead of a pleasure yacht when 
the master is on board. The Master's vessels had 
not often been in that harbour of sin ; and Mr. Simons 
looked angry when ho sighted the ensign. But in a 
moment Mr. Booth was at his side, with one hand 
upon his shoulder, and the other pointing to the motto 
of the pledge : " With malice toward none ; with 
charity for all." 

" What/' exclaimed Mr. Simons, " do you mean to tell 
me that you have no malice for a rum-seller ?" 

** That's just it," replied Mr. Booth. <* Wo desire, 
like Jesus, to feel love and compassion for the poor 
andthelost,and you can't be worse than that. My brother, 
your hairs are becoming white ; won't you give up the 
sale of liquor and your work of ruin, and give the few 
remaining years of your life to serving the Lord ? " 

The frown died from the old man's face, and his 
eyes filled with tears. *^ This is all new to me," he said. 
*' No one ever approached mo as kindly as you. I will 
think about it." 

The night was stormy, but an immense audience 
gathered in the Washington Hall. One face gazing 
from the far end of the room towards the platform, 
was detected by Mr. Booth when he rose to speak. 
As though drawn to the point of his remarks by some 
mysterious presence, he commenced very earnestly to 
plead with those who had signed the pledge to keep 
away from temptation, and above all not to go near 
the American House. "Your danger lies in the 
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cordial presence and good humour of Mr, Simons, the 
landlord. That gentleman is here to-night, and if I 
thought he would speak as kindly to you as he did to 
me this afternoon, rum-seller though he be, I would 
ask him to step forward and address you." iVIr. Booth 
is decidedly unconventional, and it might be an erratic 
flight when in the midst of his enthusiasm he said, 
"Mr. Simons, come up, and tell the people that you 
are Sony for the past." Imagine the surprise of every- 
one when the old man rose from his seat, and as though 
under a magnetic spell, moved slowly to the platform. 
He mounted the steps ; and two or three strides brought 
him in a line with the speaker, facing the assembly as 
though he would say something. But unable to articu- 
late, for some moments he gazed silently into the faces 
before him. The people looked blankly at him ; and a 
painful stillness ensued, broken at length by Mr. Simons 
observing, " Before I can speak on this question I must 
first wash my hands." The metaphor was historic. 
Pontius Pilate washed his hands of innocent blood; 
and what a long succession of Pontius Pilates the 
intervening ages have revealed ! Mr. Simons signed the 
pledge, and the pent-up feeling found vent in a volume 
of cheers. The old hall resounded ; and yet that chorus 
was but the faintest echo of voices rejoicing that night 
in heaven over one repentant sinner. In an impassioned 
address the rum-seller appealed to young men in the 
habit of visiting his hotel, to give up the drink. No 
more intoxicants would be sold in the house ; but a 
prayer meeting would be held the following evening 
in his drawing-room. And the prayer meetings thus 
inaugurated were continued for nearly sixteen months, 
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when Mr. Simons leased the boilding to other parties 
as a temperance hoteL The saccess of the missicm 
was reported the length and breadth of New England ; 
and a paragraph in one of the Boston ^ dailies " stated 
that — '^More than half the inhabitants of Greenfidd 
have signed the pledge. Blue ribbons everywhere! 
The proprietor of the American House has signed with 
all his f amiljy and hoisted the blue flag over his bar.** 

Fitchbnrg was afterwards visited by Messrs. Booth 
and Smith. Five thousand pledges were obtained (not 
all new pledges, however), and at the conclusion of the 
mission Mr. Booth was presented by the citizens with 
a handsome family Bible. 

At Clinton, the movement created quite a revolution. 
Two-thirds of the entire population took the Blue 
Bibbon, and a remarkably healthy public sentiment 
was called into existence — ^proved by the fact that two 
days after the closing service the ** Temperance ticket" 
triumphed at an election of town officials, when gentle- 
men were placed in power who refused to grant drinking 
licences for the succeeding twelve months. Thus in 
one day the doors of every saloon and hotel in the 
village were closed. Mr. Booth and his companion 
were asked to make Clinton their head-quarters, one 
of the local newspapers adding, "They already have 
the hearts of our people, and are thrice welcome to our 
homes and our firesides, as we owe them a debt of 
gratitude which we can never fully repay." 

Good work was accomplished at Turners Falls, where 
the excitement rose so high that one of the speakers is 
accused of having actually applauded his own address. 
We might have heard of men at convivial dinner 
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parties innocently drinking to their own health ; bnt 
only once again have we heard of a teetotaler so far 
forgetting himself ; and that was in Birmingham, 
England, where the work was npon such a magnificent 
scale that an overflow of good humour is not surprising. 
An old man delivered a spirited address, and the applause 
continued for some moments after he had resumed his 
seat. At length the felicity was past endurance, and 
content with the world at large, as well as with himself 
and his speech, his own approval he could withhold no 
longer, but joined with right goodwill in the general 
expression. 

It was about this time, or a little later, that what 
might have been a description, had it not been more a 
burlesque, of Mr. Booth's style appeared in an evening 
newspaper. The writer says that he " started in easy, 
but finally warmed up to his work like a spavined horse, 
and went in hammer and tongs. He didn't say what 
results he wanted, or hoped for, but what he was going 
to have. Calling for *the four secretaries and the 
beautiful young ladies,' the latter to tie the ribbons, 
he * wound up ' the singers, then sailed in and called 
for the audience to come up and sign the pledge. 
Finding them a little backward about coming forward, 
he elevated his voice to high C, and, like Crockett's 
coon, the crowd began to come down. Booth travelled 
back and forth upon the platform, shouting first to the 
audience and then to the choir, ' Come right up ; you've 
got to come.' * Brother, sing " Hold the Fort," " Halle- 
lujah," anything; don't stop.' Booth is a regular 
animated boomerang, and could break up a hornet's 
nest in about one minute." 
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As an evidence of the nnscotarian cliaractor of Mr. 
Cooth's worky we may quote the Boston Daily Globe : 
^^ Unitarian parson Moors of Greenfield clasps hands 
^ith Orthodox Washington Gladden ; and the Rev. 
IP, Magnire of Fitchbnrg pauses in his efforts to prove 
t;he future salvation of all men and joins his shouting 
Methodist friend Knowles, and the staid and steady 
pastors of the Baptist and Orthodox churches in one 
^jffort to save men from the drunkard's fate." 

A breach in the walls of infidelity was effected by 
the mission at Eockville, Conn. One evening a young 
man, well known in the neighbourhood ;is a f rcethinker, 
came forward to sign the pledge, attracting the attention 
of the assembly as he walked towards the platform. At 
one time he had kept a rum-saloon in the city ; and as 
he devoted the result of sharp wit and good education 
to political questions, amongst a certain class he was a 
man of considerable influence. Glancing at the pledge- 
card, with a stroke of his pen he dashed a black line 
across the words, " God helping me," and then inscribed 
his name upon the mutilated form. A hand was laid 
upon his shoulder. Ho looked up, and heard Mr. Booth 
say in the kindest tones, ** Harry, you must sign another 
pledge ; you can't afford to do that." The only reply 
was a scornful curl of the lip. Two or three davs 
afterwards Harry Clifford, still unconverted, was speaking 
for Temperance from the same platform, perhaps in- 
fluencing a few satellites. The mission concluded, and 
Booth and Smith left Eockville for Nashua. Clifford 
accompanied them a part of their journey, and when 
bidding good-bye at the railway train ho said, *^ I dread 
to leave you. I have already learned to love you." Mr. 
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Booth replied, "If you love us, you will pray for us^ 
Harry." The heart was touched. **Take this; FlI 
sign another," he said, whilst he handed the maimed 
pledge-card to his friend. 

That night Harry Clifford knelt beside his bed, 
endeavouring to pray for those whom he said he had 
learned to love. But the thought was whispered to 
his soul, *'If there is One who can hear thee for 
thy friends, will He not answer a prayer on thy own 
behalf?" And thus was the infidel led to conmiune 
with his Saviour. Can true generosity, the love of 
others before one's self, ever pass unrewarded? A poor 
criminal venturing into the presence of the Great Ejing 
to beg a favour for two fellow sinners, receives a free 
pardon for himself. Harry Clifford advocated our 
Sacred Cause with marked ability and considerable 
success, no longer ashamed of the three diamond-words, 
" God helping me." Writing shortly afterwards to his 
two friends he says, " Oh I how glad I am that I have 
accepted God as my Maker and Governor. I know 
that it has helped me, boys. Brought up to attend 
Church service and Sunday School; in after years, 
on account of the terrible influence of that accursed 
school of infidelity, the ' grog shop,' I became one of 
the strong exponents of atheism. I scattered my 
opinions broadcast without fear or shame ; and how can 
I atone for the wrong I have done ? I have neglected 
prayer, discountenanced, mocked, and derided it ; but 
things change, and men change with them ; and I can 
truly say that I am one of the changed." 

The evangelists proceeded to Nashua, where in the 
com'se of a year they conducted three missions. Since 
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the little gathering in the Sefomi Club at Holyoke« 
prayer meetings had been the back-bone of their work. 
At Nashua thev were \erv numerously attended ; and, as 
a result, di^-ine blessing flooded many souls. Drunkards 
were rescued; and many were those who professed 
conversion. 

One evening during the second mission, just as Mr. 
Booth conunenced his address, a respectable-looking man 
walked carelessly down the room towards the platform. 
Pushing aside a lady much as a draper would move a 
roll of calico, he sat upon the seat which she had occu- 
pied ; then, pulling his hat from his head, and throwing 
it upon the floor, looked the speaker full in the face, 
and exclaimed, " You ve sthruck me in mv vitol statis- 
tics." YHiat he meant by his "vitol statistics,*' 
whether they were concealed by his waistcoat, or por- 
trayed in his humorous countenance, nobody knew ; but 
that mattered little, for the observation was offered in 
the richest Irish brogue, and proved irresistible, tlie 
solemnity of the great meeting breaking up in a loud 
laugh. No doubt> Mr. Booth suggested that he could 
" do the talking for the whole of the family," as upon 
another occasion, when his modest little wife failed in 
an attempt to reply to a presentation. The imported 
speaker, however, was of another opinion, and continued 
the interruptions, becoming so boisterous that the 
assembly no longer regarding him with amusement, 
clamoured loudly for his expulsion. Two policemen 
were instantly at. his side, prepared to carry out tlio 
wishes of the people, and Mr. John Mullin out of the 
building. " You must let him alone," said Mr. Booth. 
" It is for men such as he that we arc holding these 
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meetings. It is not the man that is disturbing us, but 
it is the drink that is in him. He is a living example of 
what I have been speaking about, brought here under 
the influence of a power that would disturb this meeting 
at which the Bible has been read, prayer offered and 
hymns sung, because it is a power opposed to good." 
Still, Mr. MuUin continued his observations, and Mr. 
Booth his address, until growing weary of the interrup- 
tions he brought the proceedings to a full stop and left 
the platform — a practical illustration of the power of 
drink. Mr. Mullin mounted the platform — a practical 
illustration of the impudence of drink — and from his 
elevated position harangued the audience more vehe- 
mently than ever ; and when the audience left the hall 
in disgust, he harangued the forms and tables. 

Upon the following morning, Mr. Booth received an 
important message. John Mullin was upon the stool of 
repentance, and requested an interview with the Gospel- 
Temperance lecturer. Accordingly Mr. Booth visited 
his residence, a comfortable house within the city. Its 
occupant was in a state of sore distress. " How could he 
atone for the disgrace to himself and the wrong to his 
neighbours ? " 

^* Mr. Mullin, I know of only one way in which you 
can explain your regret and show your sincerity. 
Attend our meeting to-night; publicly apologize and 
sign the Total Abstinence pledge." 

The suggestion pleased the honest Irishman, who 
added that his wife would accompany him. 

Laden with apologies, Mr. Booth left Mr. Mullin's 
little meeting in a more tranquil frame of mind than 
Mr. Mullin had left his large one on the previous 
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evening. The extraordinarj'' conduct of the wealthy 
immigrant became city gossip ; and when it was generally 
known that again that night he would occupy a prominent 
position in the hall, everybody determined to secure the 
best possible seat. Only a small portion of those who 
crowded to the doors were able to gain admission. True 
to their promise Mr. and Mrs. MuUin were present, and 
the central objects of attraction. Both of them signed 
the pledge, the husband afterwards addressing the 
audience somewhat as follows : — " Ladies and gentle- 
men, it is now my humiliating duty to confess the 
great wrong I did my fellow citizens last night, and to 
say how truly and sincerely sorry I am. I cannot re- 
memberhow I got into the hall. I can recall nothing 
that occurred ; and until this morning I knew nothing of 
my disgrace. I have lived in your midst many years ; 
and you will bear willing testimony to my sobriety and 
industry. Last night is the first time I overstepped the 
mark^ and I cannot better express my regret than by 
remaining faithful to this pledge." Mr. Mullin has 
fulfilled his word. To-day he is one of the most ener- 
getic abstainers for many miles round his home. 

For years New Hampshire State has had a pro- 
hibitory law, but in its largest cities it is a well-known 
fact that drink is sold in violation of the enactment, 
and in some cases with the most brazen-faced boldness. 
Occasionally the populace revolts ; and the dignity of 
the law is asserted by police raids upon the offending 
rum-sellers. Believing that public sentiment would thus 
find expression at the end of Mr. Booth's third mission in 
Nashua, many — ^it is said, all of the publicans — voluntarily 
closed their bars, awaiting a more convenient season. 
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Medf ord is a stronghold of rum distilleries ; but the 
havoc created, even in the enemy's camp, when Booth 
and Smith invaded it with Gospel-Temperance, sur- 
prised the enemy themselves. The farewell meeting 
was held in a Congregational church, and, much to the 
horror of the good old deacons, "hallelujah" hymns were 
sung to the strains of a "hallelujah" brass band, 
stationed in one of the galleries. 

However conceited human nature may be, there is 
one power which we all possess and are yet slow to re- 
cognise — the power of moral influence, but especially 
moral influence for good. Wlien the two friends visited 
Spencer, the leading manufacturers showed by com- 
bined action that they were amongst the few possessing 
a clear conception of personal responsibility. Thirty- 
two of them took the Blue Ribbon in a body at the fare- 
well meeting ; and publicly passed a series of resolutions, 
pledging themselves to promote total abstinence amongst 
their workpeople, to prosecute rum-sellers who evaded 
the law, and to stand faithfully by one another in the 
attainment of their object, which was nothing short of 
the death of the trafiic. What an example to employers 
of labour in England. Much might be done by combined 
effort in large centres of population, but surely much 
more in small places, where the inhabitants are, in a 
sense, often dependent upon two or three manufacturing 
princes. Has the experiment ever been tried ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CAMP MEETINGS AND TRIUMPHS. 




|0 the religious community of America 
camp meetings are, in a measure, what 
the Feast of Tabernacles was to the 
Children of Israel. They are grand open- 
air rejoicings — Christian carnivals in fact. Two 
centuries and a half ago, religious tyranny drove good 
men across the broad Atlantic, far into the thick woods 
of a wild continent; but nowadays a gentler spirit 
leads the holy, once a year, to forsake the busy cities of 
the Eastern States, and for a brief while to seek a 
home amongst the shady groves of some camping 
ground. Mr. Booth and his friend commenced the 
autumn of 1878 in this manner at Sterling Junction, 
where a series of eight days' Gospel -Temperance 
Meetings was held under their direction. 

Sterling Junction grounds are twelve miles from the 
city of Worcester, and five from the nearest village, being 
situated in the centre of a wooded district. A clearing 
of several acres forms the auditorium, or area, where 
the mass meetings are held. A platform and grand 
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stand are erected at one end, and the other three 
sides of the oblong are Imed with single rows of tiny 
.cottages. These are neat and slender structures, built 
entirely of wood ; many of them the property of 
families residing in great cities, whilst others are 
owned by farmers who attend the meetings in thou- 
sands. They are all scantily furnished; during the 
winter tenantless, and under lock and key. Many 
families look forward to the recurrence of camp 
meetings as an annual holiday ; when the time comes, 
living for weeks, sometimes a couple of months, in the 
little forest boxes, and each day uniting with thousands 
of others in open-air services. At Sterling Junction 
there were not more than one hundred and fifty 
cottages, although the families who resided within the 
grounds during Booth and Smith's meeting probably 
numbered three hundred. The majority of people are 
satisfied with canvas tents, pitched in rows, beneath 
the shelter of giant trees, and communicating with 
each other by a labyrinth of narrow avenues. Large 
tents are erected for minor gatherings, or to meet the 
emergency of wet days. There is a boarding tent, a 
tent for refreshments, and a capacious bam, but there 
are no facilities for obtaining intoxicants. 

*^Five days of rain and two of sunshine were not 
on the programme," says a newspaper, "nevertheless, 
the camp meeting was in every way a success. If 
stormy winds fulfilling His will drove the people 
out of the great tabernacle into the meeting 
tents, Boreas couldn't blow away the blessed Spirit 
of God, Who brooded over the assemblies, and made 
Christian hearts soft and tender, fit to do the Master's 
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work In Spiritual power, and unity of thought and 
purpose, this Temperance gathering surpassed any 
which we have yet attended* * Red Kibbon day ' was 
stormy, nevertheless Dr. Reynolds's * boys * could not 
be kept back. The blending of the Red and the Blue 
pleased us mightily, because it showed that however 
Temperance men may love their human leader, or the 
organization under which they are banded, yet dearer 
is the great cause for which we are all fighting, and 
the one great Leader of us all." 

Generally five meetings were held each day, com- 
mencing with a gathering for prayer at nine o'clock in 
the morning, and concluding with a mass meeting at 
night. Excursion trains from various cities brought 
thousands to the grounds, whilst waggon -loads of 
country folk arrived early every morning. The interest 
was never permitted to flag. Fifty different speakers, 
some of them the foremost advocates in America, a 
numerous choir of young people, and several bands of 
music, assisted in creating a great deal of healthy 
enthusiasm. 

After a fruitful visit to Maiden, Mr. Booth's next 
mission was of a personal character — ^the removal of 
his family from Ithaca to that city, which he still calls 
his American home. 

Danvers is the birthplace of the renowned Peabody ; 
and Booth and Smith's mission there was held in the 
hall presented by the philanthropist to his townspeople. 

For fervour and enthusiasm, the mission gatherings 
at Amesbury were said to be equalled only by the war 
meetings of Rebellion times. Ten rum-sellers signed 
the pledge — an incident without a parallel in the history 

10 
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of the Temperance movement in Great Britain. Are 
the publicans of our own land more difficult to reach 
than American rum-sellers, or why is it ? No wonder, 
when people hear this circumstance related by Mr. 
Booth from the platform, they are slow of credence. 
In a short editorial the Boston Herald of December 10th, 
1878, says : " Amesbury last night saw ten rum-sellers 
sign the total abstinence pledge, together with all her 
apothecaries, the proprietor of the Music Hall, carriage 
maker William E. Biddle, with tliirty-five of his 
employes, and hundreds of citizens generally. All 
this as the result of the labours of Messrs. Booth and 
Smith." Reliable information received this year (1883) 
states that several chronic drunkards, then rescued to 
their families, are now good, sober, and industrious 
citizens — a most important evidence of permanent 
results. Further than this, after the lapse of three 
years, it is difficult to trace the efifect of a mission in 
a town which has undergone the changes of Amesbury. 
Each year the people have voted ** no licence," yet just 
as steadily have the authorities refused to carry out the 
vote ; and it is very seldom that anyone is prosecuted. 

A beautiful story of childish heroism is associated 
with the mission at Concord. The evening's address 
was over. For some time the choir had been singing 
the people to the pledge table. Nearly everyone who 
intended to sign that night had done so, and already 
people were leaving for their homes, when a notorious 
rum-seller walked towards the platform. The man's 
honest purpose was descried by Mr. Booth, and in a 
moment he was the object of ringing cheers. Having 
with difficulty appended his name to the pledge, he 
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waited, patiently and perhaps in doubt of his worthiness, 
for the Uttle blue badge. The ladies sought their 
pincushions, but they were empty. Someone, turning 
to Mr; Booth, said " There's no ribbon for the rum- 
seller." The cheering was hushed, and a feeling of 
disappointment settled down upon the audience. But 
regret was dispelled when a little girl leaped to a chair, 
4ind holding above her head a blue silk handkerchief, 
-called, in a voice tremulous with excitement, "Tear 
this up for the man!" It was her last Christmas 
present, almost new. Whilst everyone stood trans- 
£xed, Mr. Booth grasped the handkerchief and tore it 
into shreds, pinning a strip to the man's coat and 
3)lacing a piece in his locket. The people shouted for 
.joy ; and the following evening it was his pleasure to 
present the self-denying little girl with a valuable box 
of kid gloves and silk handkerchiefs. He still carries 
the locket with him ; and has shown it to thousands of 
children, as he has told the story of little Edith Barnes 
:and her sacrifice. 

A flood of " rum " followed the labours of Booth 
4m[d Smith in Lake Village, but happily it swelled the 
^tter streams and not the waistcoats of the villagers. 
Those who signed the pledge included three saloon- 
keepers, four ex - saloon - keepers, and many' hard 
drinkers. Eeferring to one of the meetings a local 
paper says: — 

"The space in front of the stand was crowded by those 
^anziousto sign. When * Tot' Davis, a well-known saloon-keeper 
•of Laconia, came forward and put on the blue ribbon, the 
scene was simply indescribable. • . The crowd which came to 
ibid farewell to the two evangelists was, we think, the largest 
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ever assembled under one roof in Lake Village. • • A largo 
number of signatures were obtained, among them that of 
Fred Smith, saloon-keeper, whose appearance, shortly after the 
announcement that he had taken down his sign and emptied 
his beer into the gutter, was warmly applauded. And it may 
be truly said that our people were never prouder of our firemen 
than when a company pledge was read, signed by the officer* 
and members of the Alert, Hook, and Ladder, with Capt» 
Shackford at the head." 

The Campaign iu Meredith is an incident of 
triumph over difficulty — of success where it was least 
ejected. They did not receive a "call," but were 
bold enough to invite themselves ; and this was their 
welcome : *' Well, brothers, you may come if you think 
you can do anything. We'll hire a hall, but you need 
expect no more." Booth and Smith thought that they 
could do something. It might be egotism ; but they 
determined to try. Arriving early upon the appointed 
day, they searched in vain for any preparations. No 
one had possessed the courage even to post a few 
placards, and the first thing they did was to improvise 
one by daubing startling head-lines upon a sheet of 
blank paper. Selecting the most central part of the 
village for the display of their "poster," they fastened 
it with a hammer and nails to the wall of the post office. 
A crowd of street urchins, attracted by the extraordinary 
tactics of the two strangers, gathered expectantly, as 
though something eminently instructive must be con- 
tained by a bill posted with nails to the wall of a 
house. The leader of the juvenile gang spelled out 
the words letter by letter ; and reaching the bottom 
before the others had read half way down, stepped a 
few paces back, looked again at the placard, then at the 
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bill-sticking Temperance lecturers, exclaiming at length 
with the utmost contempt, *' They won't get a cat to sign 
here." Really, appearances favoured the young arab's 
prophecy ; yet the bill proved worth the nails. That 
night a moderately large gathering assembled in the 
hall ; the next there was a crowd ; and the third 
evening was marked by the conversion of those who, 
under the blessing of God, have since revolutionized 
tlie village. An article in the Boston Traveller as 
recently as the spring of 1882 says : — 

'* Two yoars and a half ago Booth and Smith came to Morodith, 
because it was provorbially a place of literal drunkenness. 
Business, with the exception of liquor selling, was down. That 
was not. Saloon-keeper, grocer, and apothecary competed in 
making money out of — making men drunk ! In very many of 
these clean, thrifty homes was then that visitation of vice. If 
«ich human heart could be read as the eye of the Infinite 
searches it, charity might sit in sweet habiliments of love and 
help where alone scorn and condemnation give only another 
impetus to the downward course of the erring. The present 
leader of the great reform in this place was not totally de- 
moralized. He loathed the power that made him what he was, 
a poor, miserable bloat, sitting at morning, noon, and night in 
the highway of the drinking saloon. He says he was never 
sober. Well, Booth came. He went, pretty well intoxicated, 
to hear what he had to say, and his words of fire aroused him 
to a resolution to quit drinking. The next afternoon he went 
to his present co-worker, Capt. Lang, and told him he meant to 
sign the pledge. They resolved to go together, and they did ; 
but they went first to the drinking saloon for a last drink, from 
thence to Booth's hotel. They told that gentleman what they 
were going to do ; and he signified his joy in such a way as 
must have touched very deeply even the two nearly drunken 
men. He jumped up and rang forth a hearty ' Thank God, 
hallelujah.' You, who know Booth, can imagine the scene. 
Ah, yes. Booth knew the infernal depth from which these two 
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were bestirring themselves, and in every way that lie could help 
them he did. They signed the pledge that night ; and they have 
never broken it. James Plaisted since then has made a business 
of pulling men out of the ditch, and like a very tiger fighting 
the sale of liquor. There is not to-day a place in the village 
where it is sold. He has been a fisher of men, and like Paul^ 
has been determined to catch them, even if he must, by guile. 
The last and toughest fight against the traffic he made against 
a man who stubbornly declared he would sell cider. He at last 
won him over to legitimate business by lending him money h& 
suspected he might never again receive ; but he has. For two* 
years and a half a Gospel-Temperance meeting has been sus- 
tained in the hall, always well attended. Over two thousand 
names have been secured to the pledge during that time. For 
the most part the men have kept the pledge. When once or 
twice one or two have fallen, these men, Mr. Plaisted and Mr» 
Lang, have followed them, brought them back, and crying over 
them, even as a mother over the boy of her love, have counselled 
them to try and begin again." 

The results of the mission held by Booth and Smith 
in Farmington are to-day visible in many phases of social 
life. Proportionately to the rapid growth of the popula- 
tion there are fewer public-houses than three years ago.. 
PubHc sentiment is healthier and stronger; and the 
Temperance friends are much more active than formerly* 
A Union of Christian Women has recently been prose- 
cuting the liquor sellers in earnest, and, we may add^ 
with success. During the mission, the manufacturers 
led the way to the pledge tables, one gentleman being 
followed by a band of two hundred workpeople. This 
is most cheering when it is remembered that nine- 
tenths of all who there signed the pledge remain 
faithful. A feature scarcely less satisfactory was 
the determination aroused to enforce the Prohibitory 
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Law, then a dead letter in the place. For this purpose 
60,000 dollars were promised. Still the drink is sold ; 
still the prosecution continues. It is a weary fight, this 
fight with the drink, in the manufacturing towns of 
America. The scum of creation appears to have 
settled there for the process of filtration. Whilst 
Englishmen should rejoice that there is a power in the 
United States which tames the wild Bohemians of the 
universe, they should not forget that the position of 
their own fair island offers but few inducements to 
the scapegrace or the moneyless adventurer. Thus 
the difficulties attending Prohibition in America need 
not be anticipated in Great Britain. If they do exist, 
it is at least probable, when put to the test, that they 
will be fewer and more easily overcome. 

The season's labours ended with a mission in 

* 

Plymouth, when Mr. Simons, the ex-landlord of 
Greenfield, rendered yeoman's service to the cause. 
Here, as elsewhere, rum-sellers were braving the law ; 
and at the sound of Gospel-Temperance the righteous 
indignation of good men rose to a point of action. Soon 
after the departure of the advocates, a permanent 
organization was formed, with the object of aiding jus- 
tice in her pursuit of the illegitimate traders. Not 
wishing to be unkind, yet feeling the necessity of 
straightforward action, our friends took the rum-sellers 
into their counsel; generously offering the choice of 
alternatives — either to " quit at once," or become the 
objects of legal prosecution. They chose the more 
peaceable method, promising that they would cease 
selling, and there and then go out of the business. The 
very placards announcing the meetings overpowered the 
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courage of one man. His fate was that of being 
haunted by Blue Ribbon missions. Once he had been 
a saloon-keeper in Laconia, but Booth and Smith ruined 
his business, and he removed to Lake Village. Gospel- 
Temperance, however, moved slowly after him, and again 
he fled before the plague. His choice was unpropitious. 
The destiny of Plymouth publicans was sealed, so that, 
when he sought retreat in a rum-hole there, he found, to 
his utter dismay, that still there was *' no rest for the 
wicked.^' A few days before the evangelists arrived 
he departed to some unknown region where fame has 
left him unmolested, reminding Mr. Booth of those 
people who ** move " once a month, finding it cheaper 
than paying their house rent. 




^N 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FAREWELL TO HIS NATIVE LAND. 




R. BOOTH spent the next summer's vacation 
upon " an island entirely surrounded by 
water." He was also encompassed by friends ; 
and whilst together they formed a happy 
family party, each was an insular being, for they were 
all teetotalers — hence surrounded by nothing but water. 
His hermit home was the possession of a few wealthy 
gentlemen, and in full view of the Coast of Maine. It 
was beautifully wooded, and slightly hilly, so diminutive 
that a child could throw a stone from the centre in any 
direction and it would fall into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Villas had been erected, but nothing interfered with the 
natural romance. Each summer the proprietors , forsook 
the heated cities, and forgot the harass of the money- 
market in luxurious quietude upon their miniature 
territory, with nothing more exciting than an occasional 
fishing party or a sail in the pleasure yacht. Refresh- 
ment was provided for the soul as well as the body ; and 
the brief rest overflowed with blessed privileges for the 
worn and weary Temperance evangelist The friends 
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met for worship every morning, and again before sunset, 
after which they parted company, each wandering his 
way in search of peaceful solitude. It was an ideal 
scene in which the characters resembled children 
strolling about their Father^s garden. Long hours 
Mr. Booth spent with an angling rod, fishing for the 
finny tribes of the deep ; and the while, turning over 
in his mind the most attractive bait for men in the 
great ocean of life. 

One Sunday afternoon, a few weeks subsequently, he 
found himself in very different company — addressing 
two or three hundred felons in prison garb. It was the 
commencement of the mission in Taunton, and, with his 
friend Mr. Smith, he had undertaken to conduct a 
service for the inmates of the gaoL He noticed their 
morose and sullen expressions ; and fancied that these 
said plainer than words, " We have come, not that 
you may do us good, but because this service will break 
the monotonous rounds of a prisoner's life." Little 
wonder that within himself he replied, " I can never 
talk to these men ; they are too hardened and reckless." 
But the words '^ In prison, aiid ye visited me " seemed 
written upon the walls of the dismal chapel, and he spoke 
with a tenderness and love that melted their hearts. 
He told* them that although he had never been behind 
the barred doors and grated windows of a prison, yet 
he had been bound, hands and feet, by the chain 
of appetite. Briefly he related the story of his 
redemption — ^how in answer to the prayers of a 
Christian wife, and his own stammered pleadings the 
shackles of strong drink had fallen off, and he had 
stepped forth a free man as only Christ could make 
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him free. Although they might think themselves lost^ 
the same Power that had saved him could rescue them- 
Even in prison there was hope. He conjured with the- 
sacred names of " wife " and " mother," begging the poor- 
fellows to sign the Temperance-pledge, and enclose the 
card, with their names upon it, in the first letter to home.. 
Tears trickled down rough cheeks; and Mr. Booth 
discovered that he had not, as at first he feared, been 
speaking to men beyond the touch of love. Nearly one- 
hundred of them took the Blue Kibbon. 

A few minutes afterwards, he stood at the door of a 
cell. Within, a young man lay upon an iron bedstead* 
As the evangelist entered, the strains of that grand 
hymn " Nearer, my God, to Thee," floated down from 
chapel where the choir were concluding the service. 
The prisoner heard the music, and his emotions were 
too turbulent to hide. Asked what was the matter, he 
replied " Nothing, only I'm away from home and dying," 
just as though that was an unimportant termination to- 
a life-time of sorrow. Kneeling upon the stone floor,. 
Mr. Booth prayed with him until the heart streams burst, 
forth afresh in tears of penitence. A few weeks passed, 
and the narrow cell in Taunton prison was exchanged,, 
we venture to hope, for " mansions in the sky." 

In the month of January, 1880, our friend was 
engaged to speak for one evening at Cambridge Port. 
The audience was cold; and although their want of 
sympathy arose from ovei^culture instead of crime, he 
associated the perplexity he felt with his feelings that 
Sunday afternoon in Taunton prison. Renewed con- 
fidence would surely have come to his help had he but 
recalled the blessings following his appeals on that 
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occasion ; but in a more direct manner the Lord inspired 
his servant. A letter was placed in his hand ; and the 
news it contained was the burden of his discourse. 
Unfortunately the epistle has been lost, but this was 
its purport:— 

My dear Sir, — ^Do you remember visiting Taunton gaol ? I 
hope you do, for I was one of your congregation. Your loving 
words led me to sign the pledge, and write to my wife from 
whom I had been long separated. On the day of my release 
she met me at the prison gates, and we went with our little 
child to Bhode Island, where we settled. I have obtained re- 
munerative employment at my old business — ^jewellery making, 
in Providence City, and we have here commenced house-keeping 
once more in happiness. But the best of all, I have given my 
heart to the Lord. 

Mr. Booth no longer feared the cultured audience. 
Oblivious to their criticisms, he addressed them as 
though they, too, were prisoners — of some appetite or 
passion. 

New Bedford is one of the great whaling ports of 
the world, and the converts there included a large 
number of sailors. One captain, who was about leaving 
port for a three years' voyage, fitted out his vessel upon 
teetotal principles. He would not even ballast his oil 
ship with rum kegs. This was whale fishing extra- 
ordinary. The following year New Bedford voted ** no 
licence," and about three hundred saloons were closed 
at one sweep. 

After two years and a half of harmonious co-labour, 
Mr. Booth and his friend separated at Keene, New 
Hampshire. Mr. Smith settled in Boston, where he 
opened a Stenographic Institute. Mr. Booth continued 
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liis noble crusade. Referring to their last joint mission, 
the Rev. Cyrus Richardson, writing to the Cotigrega- 
tionalisty one of the leading religious periodicals of 
America, says :— 

At Keene, public sentiment has been lifted. Drinking among 
young people has been made unpopular, andabright out-look for 
the morals of the people is unquestionable. Drinking men were 
plainly told that it was a 9in to drink, not simply an inexcusable 
imperfection of nature ; not a trifling habit to be joked about, 
bat a down-right sin in the sight of God and man. . . While 
the evangelists believe in enthusiasm, it is an enthusiasm which 
grows largely out of truth, and that to no small degree religious 
truth, worked down into men's convictions.*' 

At Great Falls, where Mr. Booth remained for a 
fortnight, the people were so enthusiastic, and his 
adherents so numerous, that when he left for home, 
despite the cold of a January morning, several hundred 
men forsook their beds long before daybreak, and by 
five o'clock assembled at the railway station to bid him 
** good-bye." 

Arriving at Lockport, after a journey of five hundred 
miles, Mr. Booth was chagrined to find that he had 
been shamefully deceived. No preparations were made 
for the mission. True, the public hall had been hired 
for a single service ; but the evangelist had been invited 
for a fortnight. A few ministers, hurriedly summoned 
to consider the position of affairs, after facing the 
various difficulties^ advised him to return home and 
wait for " a more convenient season.*' He was, in fact, 
to be packed off to Boston, and there '* left until called 
for." ** Well, brethren," he replied, " this may be the 
wisest and the best plan, but I didn't invite myself 
here ; I believe I am here in the line of my duty, and 
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I am going to stay until something happens.'* The 
following morning, Mr. Booth was energetic betimes, 
•one hour paying from his own purse for the printing 
^f handbills, and the next assisting in their distribution. 
On Sunday afternoon the first meeting took place; and 
our friend looked down from the platform of the Opera 
House upon an array of empty chairs, the hall bearing 
much resemblance to a draught-board towards the end 
of the game. The following evening he related the 
story of his life to a crowded assembly ; but the public 
is a fickle friend, and once more the meetings dwindled 
down. It was an arduous undertaking. Although a 
poor man, he had engaged the hall for ten days upon 
his own responsibility ; and when there seemed no chance 
of progression, he would return utterly disheartened to 
the home of his host ; fling himself upon his bed, and 
^ve way to an outburst of tears. The good man would 
follow him into his room ; kneel beside him; and pouring 
out his soul in fervent prayer, bid him take corn-age in 
the name of the Lord. 

In time, however, the crowd filled the building to 
its remotest comer. Hundreds attended the noontide 
prayer meetings; and many were the penitents who 
rose from their seats in quest of a blessing. Then, 
one by one, those clergymen who had hitherto held 
Aloof from the enthusiast, gathered around him. The 
mission sped on towards its close; and people said 
"** Booth is still here, and something lias happened." 
The phrase became historic. At length Mr. Booth 
4innounced his Farewell meeting. Every available seat 
-was occupied, and a hundred ladies and gentlemen 
•supported the speakers upon the platform. When a 
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•series of congratulatory resolutions were put to the 
vote, Professor Brocket rising in the audience, 
4said there was a strong objection to the preamble, 
^* Whereas Mr. Booth is about to leave us." *' We, the 
audience," he continued, "wish to have something to 
say about the matter." ** He did not believe the town 
was ready for Mr. Booth's departure, and should 
certainly oppose the motion." The chairman suggested 
i;hat all who were in favour of prolonging the mission 
should rise to their feet. As the vast assembly rose in a 
«olid mass and sung " Triumph by-and-by," Mr. Booth 
remained for nearly a month, with the result that 
two-thirds of the entire population were won over 
to Total Abstinence. 

The following Saturday evening, after the meeting 
had been opened by singing and prayer, a delegation 
of ladies headed by Mrs. Dr. Morris, appeared upon 
the platform. This lady touched Mr. Booth upon 
the shoulder, saying, " By your permission, sir." His 
look of consternation brought down the house; Mrs. 
Morris proceedmg :— 

1 desire to tell a story. Three weeks ago this morning, 
1 called upon Mr. Booth for the first time. On my leaving, he 
iiook a seat in my buggy, and drove down to the post office, 
«nd while riding along he told me of the obstacles and hin- 
•drances presenting in the way of his work in this city — 
•difficulties appearing to me impossible to overcome. I said, 
** "Well, what are you going to do ? " " Going to atay,^* S£ud the 
brother. " Yes, buthowlong ? " " Oh 1 1 can't tell— Mw«t7 God 
(gives the victory,^* ** I fear," I replied " that you scarcely 
realize what you say, for the fact is, the people here are dead 
.and buried, and the worst of it all is, they don't know it. " ' * But, 
my sister, our Lord can raise the dead." *<I know it, but 
liockport will be the last place He will come to." ** You are 
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mistaken ; He will manifest his power here now." " Well,'* 
I said, ** I will aid all I can ; " and left him, admiring his perse- 
verance, but most of all his trustingfaith. And then I remembered 
the story of Lazarus ; how Mary and Martha grieved because 
of the absence of their Lord ; and when He came, how He wept 
with them as they stood by their brother's grave, while He 
bade them take away the stone. But Martha told the Lord her 
brother had been dead four days* She did not think it possible 
that he could be restored from that grave ; but At the Master's 
command the dead man stepped forth, and they loosed hint 
and gave him meat, and he walked among the living. So our 
brother Booth has come to us, bringing with him Lazarus* 
Friend, entering our homes where lay our dead. He has bidden 
them arise, and they have burst asunder bonds stronger than the 
grave cloths of Lazarus. And our loved ones live again ; and 
the Marys and Marthas are rejoicing over the resurrection of 
their beloved— for they are to-night walking among the Hving. 
How can we thank our Brother ? By words can we express our 
gratitude for all he has done for us P There are none. We caa 
never tell him our joy; but we must find some means of expressing- 
our gratitude and appreciation. And we think the least we 
can do is to present him with this badge of gold, which bears, 
on the obverse side this inscription : 

'* Presented to Bichard T. Booth, by the Temperance women 
of Lockport, N. Y. in remembrance of his noble work in our 
city, April 3rd, 1880." 

On the reverse side, in a circle, is engraved the Lord's prayer, 
around which in a belt is his favourite motto, " With malice 
toward none, with charity for all." Li behalf of the Tem- 
perance women of Lockport, I now present this guard to- 
you, my Brother, and when temptation overshadows you, 
and darkness lowers around you, and the face of the Lord is 
hidden from your view, remember that He can raise the 
dead, and that He is risen, and because He is risen you shall 
rise also. 

The scene that followed the presentation was over* 
whelming. Mr. Booth said his prayer was that hi» 
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life might be as pure as tibe gold of which the beautiful 
gift was composecL 

And now we approach the time when he was about 
to leave his native land, at the end of three years' 
incessant labour for God and humanity. During those 
three years he had -visited forty-eight centres of popula- 
tiouy and 2OO9OOO people had taken the Blue Kibbon at 
his meetings. We have the record of twentyK)ne rum- 
sellers signing the Total Abstinence pledge, all of them 
dosing their bars^ and many converting their houses 
into temperance hotels. Public sentiment had been every • 
where advanced ; and whilst the first glow of excitement 
haslong since passed, many of the towns and cities induced 
to vote ^no licence" are continuing in the same mind. 
We have seen influential business men in several towns 
combining against the curse, pledging time and money 
in their determination to carry out the law. Moderate 
drinkers were converted, Christians quickened, dburdies 
strengthened, and drunkards reformed. ' So long after- 
wards it is difficult to trace the majority of cases ; and 
as any estimate would unquestionably be wide of the 
mark, we withhold approximations. Still, from reliable 
information it is reasonable to conclude that a thou- 
sandth part of the good accomplished would doubly 
repay every effort put forth, and shame the misdirected 
zeal of critics. 

It is unfair, however, to anticipate the result of 
Grospel-Temperance work in England by a too close 
comparison with similar effort in the United States. 
There are many reasons why analogy should be avoided. 
The shifting nature of American population — the 
ccmstant influx of foreigners, bringing with them 
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pernicious customs from all parts of the world, Is soon 
apt to destroy the leaven of public sentiment created 
in a given year. Again, the converts were not distin- 
guished from old abstainers. All alike signed the 
pledge and took the Blue Kibbon. But the most 
important point of difference Is In the provision made 
for carrying on the work after the evangelist has left 
the towns — a feature but little developed In America. 

At the same time It Is Mr. Booth's opinion that no 
country in the world is striving to solve the drink 
problem more earnestly than his own. Several States 
possess a Prohibitory Law; twenty-eight others, a 
Local Option Enactment; whilst In two there is a 
Constitutional Amendment, prohibiting the sale, manu- 
facture, and Importation of Intoxicants. Senator Blair 
has Introduced a measure into the Upper House, pro- 
posing to grant a like Constitutional Amendment for 
the whole of the United States In the year 1900. 
Massachusetts has Its Screen Law, and many other 
States are favom'ed with Civil Damage Enactments — 
two statutes about which Englishmen know sadly too 
little. 

The Screen Law compels all rum-sellers to open their 
bars to the public gaze ; and forbids them hiding custo- 
mers by stained glass windows, or screens of any descrip- 
tion — Whence Its name. It was the result of female agita- 
tion; and Its eflFect has been a marvellous scattering 
of moderate drinkers, for no one who cares for his 
reputation would be seen " liquoring up " In broad day- 
light. 

The Civil Damage Law Is considered one of the 
most righteous measures upon the American Statute 
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Book. Even now a Member of Parliament has the 
matter under consideration with the view of bringing 
it before the British House of Commons. The 
specific nature of the Enactment will be most easily 
comprehended by its practical result. Upon the 22nd 
October, 1880, a widow sued a rum-seller of Holyoke 
for loss of support, caused by the death of her hus- 
band, Jerry Harrington — killed by Michael O'Neil eight 
months previously. Both men spent the evening in the 
defendant's saloon, bought liquor there and elsewhere, 
and on the way home, Harrington assaulted O'Neil 
and was killed. The Judge charged that if Harrington 
was intoxicated by liquor obtained wholly or in part 
of the defendant, and because of such intoxication 
committed an assault on O'Neil and in consequence 
was killed, the defendant was liable ; also that if 
O'Neil was intoxicated by liquor obtained wholly or in 
part of the defendant, and while so intoxicated killed 
Harrington, the defendant was still liable. A verdict 
of 3400 dollars was returned in favour of the widow. 
By the same law if the rum-seller is unable to pay 
the damages, heavy though they may be, the landlord is 
liable for the entire amount. 

Mr. Booth had long experienced a desire to visit 
Europe ; and, in his heart of hearts, there was a dim 
hope that the way would open for a Temperance 
Crusade in England. His friends all favoured the 
scheme of a tour, but when he mentioned his ulterior 
project they looked very grave, shook their heads and 
plied every mode of discouragement. At length he 
announced his determination ; and the good people of 
Maiden, where he still resided, assembled to bid him 
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farewell. The Hon. E. S. Converse presided, anJ 
letters were read from Mr. J. B. Gough, GovBmor 
Long, one of Mr. Booth's warmest supporters, Governor 
Natt Head of New Hampshire, and Mr. Wendell 
Phillips. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, one of the most 
gifted and prominent ladies in America, was amongst 
the speakers. The Rev. Dr. Foljambe presented 
Mr. Booth with a handsome pnrse and an illamimufced 
address— expressions of love and appreciation frwn hi& 
friends «nd neighbours. The vast assembly joined ii. 
singing " The Sweet by-andrby,'' and the pn>ceedmg& 
concluded with a great deal of handshaking. 

A few days subsequently the evangelist left home 
for New York City, where he had arranged to take- 
passage in the steamship "Anchoria" of the Anchor 
Line, bound for Glasgow. His voyage, like his life,, 
was eventful. To its dangers he is indebted for a 
thrilling platform illustration. '* On Saturday morning, 
the 12th day of June," he says, ^* I stepped on board 
the *Anchoria.' The bell rang out its warning for 
all friends and visitors to leave the vessel. I bade 
my wife the last good-bye, and she left with the rest» 
The moorings were cast off, and the ship gradually 
swung into the bay, lifting her proud head towards the 
broad Atlantic, her native element. My wife, with her 
little babe in her arms, stood in the midst of the great 
throng waving her adieux ; but the vessel bore me on 
until she was lost to my view ; and, before evening, the* 
shwes of my native country had faded out of sight. 
We were a merry party in the cabin, most of us on our 
way to see the wonders of old and foreign lands. The- 
majority of my fellow-passengers were Christians, and 
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so the first evening we gathered m the saloon and spent 
a happy hour in singing Gospel hymns. 

^^A night's peaceful sleep upon a calm sea, and I 
awoke the next morning to find our vessel ploughing 
her way through the waters of the deep and a world of 
fog. Soon the whistle began its dismal sound ; and all 
the. forenoon it continued to blow until every one had 
voted it a nuisance. At one o'clock^ I stood upon the 
ded^ leaning upon the starboard rail, whilst all the 
others were at lunch. For certain reasons. I was not 
interested in the meal ; and yet I was able to realize 
my* new and strange position. This was my first 
voyage upon a great Atlantic steamer; and that mighty 
unseen power,, beating and throbbing as it propelled us 
•on our way, the noble vessel riding majestically upon 
the bosom of the waters, dashing the spray from her 
bow, were to me things, grand and almost sublime ; 
and. still every thirty seconds I heard the tooting of 
our fog horn. 

" Presently, away in the distance, I heard the sound 
of another whistle, and at once my interest was excited. 
A sailor, passing me, said that we were going to meet 
a.nother steamer ; and I strained my eyes, gazing out 
into the mist to see her. I knew the laws of the fog. 
I knew, too, that the vessel would be many times 
magnified ; and I wanted to see what I believed would 
he the grand and thrilling sight of a great Atlantic 
steamer gliding like a spectre past us. But imagine my 
feelings as I intently peered into the wall of fog ; and 
instead <^ seeing what I had hoped to sec, I observed 
a hugja black hull loom out of the darkness; great 
livhite sails like wings outstretched ; aiul this monster 
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with the shrieking of escaping steam beanng down 
upon us. On it came until it crashed into our side, 
grating and craunching as it cut its way neariy half 
across our poor doomed ship's deck, inflicting a great 
ugly wound in her symmetrical side, reaching from 
her deck to her keel — a hole through which you might 
drive a London omnibus, or sail a boat drawing twenty- 
four feet of water. 

*^For a moment we hung together, and then the two 
vessels swung around side by side. Whilst they were 
in this position I had a chance to see all those upon the 
deck of the other ship ; and it was a sight that I shall 
carry with me to my grave. I saw the white terrified 
faces of men, and women wringing their hands in speech- 
less dread ; and then the strange vessel glided away, 
disappearing in the fog and the mist. For the instant I 
thought it a phantom ship, merely the vain imaginings 
of an overheated brain. I could not believe that upon 
that broad expanse of ocean two vessels could collide ; 
but the shrieks and cries of those around me soon 
proved how real the catastrophe was. During the 
next few minutes I witnessed a scene that I pray God 
none of you may ever be called upon to witness. 
Captain Hedden^ick, who stood upon the bridge when 
it was carried away by the collision, ran towards the 
saloon where I met him I clutched his aim, and cried, 
* Captain, what is it ? ' He turned upon me his pale face, 
and in suppressed tone and manner, but with terrible 
emphasis, said, * We've got to go down/ Then he 
shouted into the cabin, * All passengera on deck,' and 
turning round, gave that terrifying command, *Gut 
away the life-boats.' The excitement and confusion, 
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the terror and consternation that ensued cannot be 
described. I felt that what the captain had said was 
true. We could see the bow of the vessel sinking; 
and every moment we expected that the entire ship 
would plunge; or else, the water reaching the fires, 
there would be an explosion. 

" Whilst waiting in this terrible suspense, and looking 
out over the sea in the direction of my home, my mind 
was occupied with thoughts and emotions that I cannot 
speak of to-night. But presently my heart leapt for 
joy as I saw bounding over the waves a life-boat, 
followed by another and yet another. Soon they were 
by the side of our vessel, receiving our passengers, until 
the last was rescued. The * Queen/ upon which we took 
refuge, had lost her bows ; and her forward hold was 
filled with water. Yet we turned in the direction of 
Hew York, and with the *Anchoria,' kept afloat by 
her air-tight compartments, steamed slowly back to 
port;* 





CHAPTER XYI. 



TN THE. OLD COUNTRY. 




[HILST the month of August, 1880, was 
yet less than half-an-hour old, Mr. Booth, 
first set foot upou English soil. Hindered, 

but not deterred, by the collision, he em- 
barked upon a Cunard steamer, and this time landed 
safely at LiverpooL A broad bed in a large hotel was 
an agreeable exchange for the narrow berth of an ocean- 
going vessel. Stepping into the street upon the following 
morning, he was forcibly reminded by the sombre 
buildings, towering high on either side, that he was 
in a strange land, and a long way from home. The 
same sun cheered the little family at Maiden ; but its 
rays, as they fell through clouds of Liverpool smoke, 
appeared to have become tinged with polite reticence 
and shy reserve in their intercourse with the staid and 
settled people of old England. 

Mr. Booth's first night in London was spent in the 
bedroom occupied by Mr. Spurgeon on coming as a 
young man to the Metropolis ; and the chamber is so 
small that the great preacher has said there was hardly 
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roam to kneel for prayer. Amongst the busy crowds, 
•or the idle crowds, the glad crowds, or the aching- 
hearted crowds of that world-city no one looked for the 
coming of our friend ; not a soul knew the burden of 
his errand. He bore letters of introduction from Mrs. 
liivermore, Mr. Gt>ugh, Governor Long, and many 
more mfluential Americans ; but these still left him a 
stran^r. Mr. Kobert Rae, Secretary of the National 
Temperance League, waa the first upon whom he called. 
Then he went to the office of the British Women's 
Temperance Society. Mrs. Lucas, the honoured pre- 
.sident, was away, but Mrs. Casson, one of the yice- 
presidents, extended a hearty welcome to the lonely 
traveller. Mr. William Noble emphasized the kind 
words of others, and took Mr. Booth to Exeter Hall, 
^lere Mr. William Forbes^ of Holloway, was conducting 
amission amongst young women of the London theatres. 
That afternoon a number of ballet girls and chorus 
ainger? had gathered to hear a few words, of truth. 
Mr. Booth very touchingly addressed them, and he has 
since said " We had a melting time." This was his 
first speech in England, delivered before he had been 
twenty-four hours in London. The following Saturday, 
Jfc. Noble accorded to him a public welcome in Hoxton 
Hall, the head-quarters of the Blue Bibbon Army. 
The building was crowded; and the audience demonr 
atrated tiieir good-will after the true style of hearty 
Englidnnen ; Mr. Lile moving, Mr. Fawcett sec<xidiBg, 
and Mr. Sae supporting an address of welcome. 

Natural greed for sight-seeing led Mr. Booth to 
inspect the architectural triumphs of man's ingenuity ; 
i>ut they were soon robbed of their charm by those 
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specimens of Divine architecture which Satan has so 
effectually marred and shattered — ^human creatures 
ruined by gin and whisky, Mr. Noble's health had 
broken down; and it fell to the lot of Mr, Booth^ 
during the first five weeks of his sojourn in London^ 
to speak nearly every evening at the Boxton Hall 
meetings. Crowded audiences were attracted by the 
eloquence of the American evangelist, and for his part, 
in a letter to the Lockport Daily Unioriy he said : " I want 
God to grant me no greater honour than the privilege 
of doing something for these poor lost ones. Oh ! it is 
grand to see them sign, and then fight for a better life.'* 

Mr. Noble has been for many years honourably 
associated with the Temperance Cause in England. 
In 1877, he visited America, where the Blue Ribbon 
Movement was sweeping all before it ; and returning to 
his native land, was the first to introduce the little 
badge as the insignia of Gospel-Temperance. Soon 
afterwards, with the co-operation of that well-known 
philanthropist, Mr. W. I. Palmer, he commenced an 
excellent work in Hoxton Music Hall. 

After three years of honest, up-hill labour for 
Christianity and Temperance, on the 8th September,. 
Mr. Booth stood in a damp and dismal corner of St» 
Paul's Church-yard, with ninepence halfpenny in his 
pocket, and a letter from the brave little woman at 
Maiden, asking money for the necessities of house- 
keeping. He was three thousand miles from his 
friends, a stranger amongst four and a half millions 
of strangers. The day was wet ; and as he raised his 
face towards heaven, the rain drops mingled with his 
tears. Yet even at that trying moment faith did 
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not forsake him; he did not wish Iiimself elsewhere. 
Feeling that he was in the path of duty, and be- 
lieving that the Almighty had commissioned him for 
work in England^ he knew that He would neither let 
him want for friends, nor his wife for food. Since 
his arrival in London, with the exception of one or 
two small presents, he had received no remuneration 
for his labours ; and it was not until some days af tenvards 
that he accepted five pounds as the only pecuniary reward 
for his valuable services in Hoxton Hall. That after- 
noon, a little later, he shut the door of his chamber, 
and opened his Bible. " This poor man cried, and tlio 
Lord heard him, and saved him out of all his troubles," 
was the first passage that met his eye. The next 
morning he received a letter from Mr. Tritton, a 
London banker, enclosing a most acceptable cheque* 
God had indeed heard the *'poor man," and very 
speedily did He deliver him. Imagine the effect pro- 
duced upon an assembly filling the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle on the same day of the month two years 
afterwards, when Mr. Booth related the circumstance 
from Mr. Spurgeon's pulpit. 

Our friend had now gained a fair insight into the 
position of the Temperance Question in England. His 
labours in London had revealed the sad fact that, as 
a Christian nation, we do not regard the use of strong 
drink from the high stand-point of Christian people 
in America. In his famous address, entitled '^ Moderate 
Drinking," the only one published in pamphlet form, 
he says **"When I first came to this country, I had 
some very queer notions about this question. I had 
been taught by my mother, by the press and from the 
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pulpit that the liquor traffic 'was a crime and an 
immorality, and that to drink was a sin. Well, I 
reasoned that, if this was a truth in America, it must 
be a truth in England ; but I very soon learned what 
I had always suspected — ^that I was wanting in logic, 
-and that three thousand miles, more or less, made all 
the difference imaginable as. regards^ tiie right and 
wrong of the liquor traffic ; for no sooner did! begin to 
preach this strange doctrine than I was pulled up 
short and sharp, and plainly informed that I had no 
right to say it was a sin to use this *gQod (I) creature 
<A Grod.' But especially was it impressed upon me 
that no one had appointed or authorized me to act 
as your judge. This, of course, I had to admit was 
true, and I have an idea it is well for some men that I 
►am not their judge. At all events, if you will not 
permit me to say that it is a sin to use this miserable 
stuff, I can tell you what I never shall say, and that is, 
that it is not a sin." 

Mr. Booth found a moderate drinking ministry, 
spirit dealincp churchwardens, and brewing trustees; 
deacons who conducted family worsliip with silver-plated 
whisky bottles upon the sideboard, and pewholders 
who sang the doxology with poisoned breath. He 
•could not reconcile the fervom* of their devotions,^ and 
the unimpeachable holiness of their lives, with the fact 
that even by their moderate use of intoxicants, they 
were countenancing the broad system of iniquity whose 
foundation is the drinking customs of the people. 

What shocked him more than all else waa the 
discovery that our women are allied with the eviL 
Jle heard it whispered that sometimes medical men 
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attend ladles of fortune, not so mnch to prescribe as 
to confirm prescriptions dictated by the patient, and 
'^ carefully prepared," not by a chemist, but by a wine 
and spirit merchant Pecqple told him how they had 
called at great houses, and been informed by servants 
that the lady i¥as ^ indisposed " and could not see them, 
when it was well known that she was locked in her 
chamber, sfoffering agonies from incessant drinking. 
Another dass of women were reputed to call at the 
grocery stores, not so much for tea and coffee, as for 
sealed bottles of wines and spirits; and it was added 
that the poor shamed housewife had not the courage- 
to tell her husband how she spent his hard-earned 
wages, but instructed Hie grocer to cover the expense 
by charging in his account for articles that never 
appeared upon the family board. Of one class the 
world did not speak in whispers. Their shame was 
newspaper gossip. We refer to those who have not 
waiting maids to prevent them raving like maniacs in 
public streets, those women who cannot drive in a 
carriage and pair to the doors of confectioners' shops 
.There a mythical bnn is washed down with a glass of 
port wine ; but those whom the grocer has ceased to 
" trust," who must go to the gin shops with babes in 
their arms, and drink in company with men as depi-aved 
as themselves. Then too, Mr Booth observed that 
neatly dressed girls with white aprons and fresh- 
coloured faces served at our drinking bars, and carried, 
rum and whisky, upon silver tnt}"^, to rough men whose* 
stupid flattery would disgust any sensitive nature 
He states that in America he never saw a woman behind 
a bar unless it was the bar of a lager beer saloon. 
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Turning from those who bear traces of the iniquity 
to men and women pledged to fight the battle of 
Temperance Reform, Mr, Booth observed that, during 
recent years, striking changes had transpired. From 
the history of the movement he learned that in England, 
as in America, time was when Total Abstinence was 
advocated principally upon utilitarian grounds, and often 
by freethinkers ; but he was not led to bestow all the 
credit upon such. Long before leaving London he had 
become familiar with the names of noble Christians, who 
having espoused the *^forlom hope" from its birth, have 
been in the vanguard for the last fifty years. He rejoiced 
to find that the foremost Temperance men of the past 
have been amongst the bright ornaments of the 
Christian Church. He has since met them everywhere 
and they have told him that all along the line the 
Saviour's name has been heard above the din of battle. 

He discovered that church organizations had until 
recently withheld their support, and that the majority 
of devout Christians, acting independently of churches, 
liad also held aloof. They had been unfair to the 
teetotal advocate, and in his turn the teetotal advocate 
had been uncharitable to them. It was said that the 
stock-in-trade of many speakers upon the Temperance 
platform was the abuse of the parson and his grog- 
drinking officials. This was one reason why the cause 
was often associated with atheism ; but it is also why we 
owe a deeper homage to those true Christians who dared 
to face popular indignation, even the reproach of the 
church, in order to lay the foundations of a system 
which they clearly foresaw was based upon vital prin- 
ciples of their religion. 
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Apart from exceptions, lie saw that, as a rule, in the 
past, men had been asked to sign the pledge because of 
the finer coat, the better food, and the heavier purse. 
The theory that he had brought from the camp 
meetings of America, the same that had been cherished 
by the Samuel Morleys, the Samuel Bowlys, and the 
John Cadbuiys of England was this : As often as you 
command the devil in the name of better clothes or new 
boots to come out of the man, so often will he turn upon 
you, and mockingly say, " Jesus I know, and Paul I 
know, but who are ye I '* His aim has been to plead 
with the moderate drinker to sacrifice his drops for the 
sake of his influence, and for the danger that lies in the 
cup ; to point the drunkard to One who can set him free ; 
and to warn all that the pledge will not gain admission 
to the pearly gates within which none but the blood- 
washed may enter. 

No doubt Mr. Booth had already found out that, 
although old-fashioned teetotalers were no longer re- 
garded as fools and fanatics, still, there was a disposition, 
hei*e and there, to speak of them as bigots. Many who 
have signed the pledge and donned the Blue Ribbon 
during the last three years have said, " I should never 
have been led to this step by those intolerant old 
fitagers." There seems to be an idea afloat that to-day 
•we are disciples of a " kid-gloved " teetotalism made 
respectable by lords and prelates. True, our principles 
are becoming more popular — more fashionable if you 
like ; but it is a decided mistake to suppose that it is 
because abstainers are lowering their standard. We hate 
drink just as much as our fathers in the cause hated it. 
We cannot find names too hard for it% With Cassio, we 
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call it '^ devil." Still, our motto is, " With malice toward 
none, bat witk charity for all." We do not hate the 
pnblicaa ; we do not hate the brewer ; but we do hate 
the drink. It maj be possible that, in &e past, T^tt- 
peannce advocates have not always been capef nl to dis- 
criminate between the man and the fiend, aad that blows 
aimed at the latter have struck the former. It diould W 
remembef^ too, that the early apostles of Temperance 
were not all educated gentlemen ; and it is well known, 
that they were generally treated as lunatics. When a. 
man is declared to be mad, every effoort he puts forward 
to prove his sanity is mistaken for a further evidence 
of derangement. Logic is at a discount; and the mos^ 
he feds capable of is a little gentle abuse. Mr. Booth 
saw that that was, at one time, the political of our Tern* 
perance friends, and he did not wonder that they occasion- 
ally lost all patience with their provoking (^iponentSi. 
If we search for the reason why people seeon to think 
us to-day more liberal-minded than they, weshall probably 
find it in the very secret <^ our success — ^the Gospd of 
Love which is never withheld at our meetings. 

Surveying his position, Mr. Booth saw that he wonUL 
not be received into the camp with unreserved affection^ 
It was natural that a new man with new ways should 
be regarded with reticence, and here and there wi& 
marks of suspicion. Some looked favourably upon his- 
modes and methods ; others demonstrated the spirit 
which led those of old to say to the Gbroatest of 
£ef aimers, ^ Art thou greater than our f adi^ Abrahauk 
who is dead, and the prophets (who) are dead ; whooL 
makest thou thyself? " 

Mr. Booth told one gentleman whaA he had doni^ 
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in America, and what he hoped to accomplish in 
England ; but the wise man brought his fist upon the 
table with a thump that made everything jingle, 
vehemently exclaiming, **You talk like a fool, Mr. 
Booth." The general impression was that he had 
mistaken the nature of the people — ^that he had insulted 
the nation by supposing an English audience capable of 
the same emotions as a room full of Yankees. " You 
may get Americans to sign the pledge by singing and 
excitement," he was told, " but here your choirs may 
sing until they're hoarse, and you'll do no good unless 
you talk to them calmly and logically." Mr. Booth 
would, indeed, have been a Quixote if he had come three 
thousand miles to talk nonsense I But the results of his 
labours speak for themselves, and, we venture to think, 
justify whatever innovations he has introduced. 

Yet lingered, through changes and chances, his boy- 
hood reputation of peacemaker. From the first, his 
attitude was conciliatory towards his critics. Gladly 
he recognized the nobility of those who fought the early 
battles of our Cause. To the memory of " the Seven 
men of Preston " he paid graceful homage ; and week 
after week, as victories have multiplied, he has claimed a 
large share of merit for those who laboured in the dark* 
Soft answers turn away wrath, and while the true 
veterans were soon at his side, the time came when 
other leaders could hold aloof no longer. To-day the 
disaffected ones are remarkably few. Before the final 
" hallelujah *' they will all have disappeared. 

Almost^ at a glance Mr. Booth saw that his message, 
as well as the mode of presenting it, would be accept- 
able to the people. There was a widespread want. 

12 
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After a long period of commercial depression, and a 
much longer period of national degradation, politicians 
and philanthropists were alike scanning the future witli 
forebodings of evil. Would a return of prosperity usher 
in a decade of voluptuousness t The movement was 
based uponthe Gospel, which found for it acceptance with 
thoughtful Christians. The methods of advocacy were 
novel, attracting the crowd. The truth was firmly 
and yet so lovingly pressed home to their hearts that it 
won them to the right. Evidently Gospel-Temperance 
was the sovereign remedy for much disorder ; and the 
people knew it. 





CHAPTER XVII. 



BORN IN THE POTTERIES. 




WO months and seventeen days after landing 
at Liverpool, Mr. Booth commenced his 
first English mission in the town of Longton, 
Staffordshire, where he was kindly enter- 
tained in the home of the Rev. 0. T. Johnson. People 
from many other places had communicated with him ; 
but having failed to comply with the arrangements 
which he deemed necessary for a successful work, they 
had all been rejected by the enthusiast ; and it remained 
for a comparatively obscure town in the Potteries to 
give birth to the first mission of that grand series, 
which has extended over three eventful winters, and 
gathered strength with the returning seasons. 

The Longton Town Hall, where the meetings were 
held, accommodates about fifteen hundred people, and 
as it was sometimes filled by mid-day gatherings for 
prayer, it was certainly the scene of much sphitual 
life. For the first time, Mr. Booth brought into use a 
hymn-book of his own compilation. Thirty of the 
Gospel Songs had not been published in this country 
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before; and they soon became so popular that errand 
boys might have been heard whistling them in the 
streets, and poor drunkards humming them in the gin- 
shops. At the conclusion of the mission it was found 
that nearly one hundred professed conversion, whilst 
six thousand had signed the pledge. But then it was 
customary for abstainers of long standing to volunteer 
their names. Thus the six thousand were not all 
recruits; but comparison with recent data has led 
Mr. Booth to conclude that at least two-thirds of 
them were^ 

An important difficulty had already led to a radical 
improvement in the detail of the missions. Some 
people were not inclined to credit the stories of publicans 
signing the pledge and closing their saloons ; of employers 
and employed coming with one accord to the pledge 
tables ; and of entire communities reformed by Gospel- 
Temperance. Mr. Booth possessed voluminoi^s scrap- 
books, with newspaper reports of his work in America ; 
but the general public knew nothing of these, and then 
printed records were necessarily condensed. Obviously 
a decided advantage would be gained if he were in a 
position to state that the names and addresses of all 
who had taken the pledge were registered in ** black and 
white." Accordingly, at Longton, for the first time in 
the history of Gospel-Temperance, at Mr. Booth's 
suggestion, a complete list was kept of all who took 
the Blue Ribbon. 

And at Sunderland, a few weeks afterwards, the new 
scheme was put to practical use. A few friends asked 
Mr. Booth for permission to re-copy the names, with the 
object of drafting the converts into their own society. 
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** Hands off," he replied. " Yoirf object is a good one ; 
but it must be attained by the co-operation of all sects 
and organizations pledged to this holy alliance," Thus 
commenced the system of household visitatiouy which 
has since become one of the distinguishing features of 
modem Temperance effort ; enabling the leaders of the 
movement, with moderate accuracy, to estimate the 
rapid increase of our numbers, as well as to ascertain 
the constancy of those who take our pledge. In some 
places the homes are visited by paid agents. In others, 
the town is divided into districts, and voluntary workers 
are appointed to each. Again, and perhaps more 
generally, the various Temperance Societies are called 
together, and the names of recruits equally distributed 
amongst them. With the lists, they accept also the 
responsibility of carrying on the good work. The 
advantage of this principle is evident. Indeed, the 
permanence of results depends in a great measure upon 
its honest and thorough continuance. 

Kef erring to the assistance he received in Sunder- 
land, Mr. Booth says, ^*the well-known families of 
Backhouse and Mounsey lent to the work the sanction 
of their honoured names." He owes the Society of 
Friends, to which they belong, a deep debt of gratitude. 
They have been friends indeed to our Sacred Cause ; 
and amongst them Mr. Booth has found many of his 
truest and staunchest supporters. She was an aged 
Quakeress who gave him her blessing, and a book full 
of promises, when first he entered the work. He was 
a Quaker who placed a handsome gift in his hand, while 
yet he was a stranger in England, and very poor. A 
Quakeress has been a mother to him ever since, with 
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his wife and family, he settled in Leeds ; and he can 
scarcely recall a mission in which these disciples of 
peace have not been the most energetic of helpers. 

The cases of individual reclamation in Sunderland 
comprised one of unusual interest. Time, whilst lengthen- 
ing the narrative, has increased the charm. During 
the noontide prayer meeting one Tuesday, a lady rose, 
half nervously, very sadly. Her face and dress bore 
traces of suffering ; and when she spoke it was with 
diflSculty that Mr. Booth gathered the meaning of her 
words — a request for prayer on behalf of a drinking 
husband. That evening the evangelist told the choir 
to sing *' Hallelujah ! 'Tis done," and called for the 
men and women to come to the pledge table. Amongst 
those who responded was a colour-sergeant of a regi- 
ment of the line. The building echoed with ringing 
cheers as the man pressed forward; and it was not 
merely his red coat that attracted attention, for he was 
known in the neighbourhood. The following day, the 
little lady who had requested prayer for her husband^ 
attended the noon meeting, and asked that thanks 
might be returned for the answer which came when 
the stalwart sergeant marched ** double quick " to the 
pledge table. The people left the chapel; but she 
lingered for a few words with Mr. Booth. Explaining 
that she was the wife of Sergeant Calvert, she poured 
into his ear a tale of trouble and sorrow, crowned at 
length with inconceivable joy. At the evening meetings 
three days afterwards, the colour-sergeant occupied a 
chair on the platform. " You'll say a word to-night^ 
my brother," said Mr. Booth as he laid his hand upon 
the broad shoulders. *' Tell them what the Lord has 
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done for you.** He told the story of his life— how he 
had received a superior education; had afterwards been 
articled to a mechanical engineer; then, entering the 
army, had served the devil better than his Queen. For 
years he had been a heavy drinker ; and it was whilst 
suffering the effects of debauch, three weeks previously, 
that he reached the crisis of his misery. ^' My father 
and mother will soon be in their native land," he said ; 
^' and won't they rejoice to see that their son is now a 
sober man ? It was an incident in Mr. Booth's soldier 
life that touched my heart on Tuesday evening. 
After the meeting I went home, and threw myself 
upon my knees in prayer to my mother's God. It was 
the first time I had prayed for twenty years. My 
father has devoted his life to the work of a Wesleyan 
.aiasionaiy; and with my mother he is at present in 
Fiji." The father — converting heathen thousands of 
miles away ; the son— worshipping an idol at home I 

Mr. Booth related the story wherever he went, adding 
that Serceant Calvert induced nearly all the men of 
his complny to sign the pledge, and inaugurated a 
prayer-meeting which resulted in the conversion of. 
many. With other incidents he told it to a gentleman, 
who shortly afterwards attended the funeral of the 
late Bev. Dr. Morley Punshon, and during the 
burial service met the venerable Wesleyan missionary 
and his wife. They had only just returned from Fiji, 
and had not yet heard of their son's Salvation. Mr. 
Booth's friend at once conveved the glad news; and 
they, who before had wept for grief, could not restrain 
great tears of joy. In the midst of death there was 
life* 
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Sergeant Calvert's term 6f military service expired; 
and desiring a vocation of usefulness, he accepted an 
honourable position in an important Home for Boys in 
London. No one could be better adapted for a friend 
and a guide to youth than he, the frank, open-hearted 
soldier, the intelligent gentleman. He commenced his 
duties at the Home with the prayer that the Lord would 
give him many conversions ; and it was not long before 
one hundred and fifty boys were seriously impressed 
with their need of a Saviour. 

Nearly two years after signing the pledge, Mr. 
Calvert stood before six thousand people at a Gospel- 
Temperance meeting in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
and at the request of Mr. Booth read the appropriate 
story of the " Prodigal Son." A little lady sat in one 
of the pews beneath the pulpit. She looked much 
brighter — waving her handkerchief, to attract the 
attention of her old friend — than when she rose in the 
meeting at Sunderland for the purpose of asking him 
to pray for her husband. 

Striking results of the mission in Sunderland might 
be many times multiplied ; but we have only space for 
the following : — ^Two months after Mr. Booth left the 
town, the chief constable, addressing the magistrates, 
said there were no cases of drunkenness to bring before 
their worships. The police had not locked up an in- 
ebriate during three days and nights — a circumstance 
which had not occurred before during his connection 
with the force, extending over twenty-seven years. 

A small gathering, partly social, more formal, held 
on the 26th November, in the Friends' Meeting House, 
Greave-street, Oldham, and presided over by a highly- 
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respected magistrate, inaugurated a fortnight's mission 
in that town. Mr. Booth was as much interested in the 
people as they were in him. The fact that he was 
iFor the first time amongst the cotton mills of old 
England perhaps recalled childish recollections of 
" looms and spindles ; " but after all in mere appear- 
ances there was very little to remind him of his early 
life. The poor people spoke a strange dialect, which 
failing to understand, he pronounced a jargon. 
Women walked about the streets with woollen shawls 
over their heads instead of hats or bonnets, and with 
clogs upon their feet, answering the pui'pose generally 
assigned to boots or shoes. Sometimes he saw children 
bare-footed as well as bare-headed; but that made 
him sad. Regularly, when he lay awake in bed, 
between five and six o'clock in the morning, he would 
hear the rattling of thousands of clogs upon the 
stone pavement in front of the house of Mr. 
Thomas Emmott, his kind host, as the ''hands" were 
hurrying to their various "shops." He says that 
he was grieved to see much deformity amongst the 
poor — bow-legged men, crooked children, and lamo 
women* In reply to his questions, he was told that 
nearly always these physical defects dated from infancy, 
being the result of insufficient care on the part of 
mothers, who leave their babies in charge of children 
not much older. Mr. Booth did not fail to appreciate 
the thoroughness of purpose and the blunt truthful- 
ness which is apt to hide from strangers the tender 
hearts of these Lancashire operatives. Circumstances 
were calculated to give him a remarkably true insight 
into their affectionate dispositions. He was worn and 
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m daring his brief residence amongst them ; and when 
utterly fxhausted. after ezpendin^his feeble strength 
in long addresses, it touched his heart to hear from 
groups of poor women expressions of sympathy such 
as these : ** Poor nesh thing I " ** An' workin' so hard 
an a' ! " « Wonldn't I nuss him though ! " 

The meetings were held generally in the Co-operative 
Hall, but sometimes in the Skating Kink, said to 
accommodate about eight thousand people. They were 
marked with striking enthusiasm, and made a deep 
impression upon the life of the t^wn. Referring to 
Mr. Booth, the Oldham Chronicle said, ^^ He has given 
back to the Temperance platform that breath and 
largeness of sympathy which it had in the old days 
when Father Mathew was a power in the land, or 
when Mr. Gough painted the drmikard's abyssmal 
degradation with the wealth of imagery for which we 
in vain search his later orations." 

The eight thousand who signed the pledge in Oldham 
included several of the town's hardest drinkers. Full 
of gratitude for the good work accomplished in their 
own lives, they assembled one day in the Medical Hall, 
and resolved upon presenting Mr. Booth with a testi- 
monial. It took the form of an address upon vellum, 
being beautifully illuminated and elegantly framed. 
Amongst the appended names was that of George 
Anchor, a man conspicuous in the annals of the police 
court. Once he possessed a thriving business and a 
comfortable sum of money, but it was not when, amidst 
the greatest rejoicing, he came forward during the 
mission to sign thfe pledge. 

** What^s the excitement about ? " inquired Mr. Bootht 
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'^ That man*8 Qeorge Anchor/' replied the people, as 
though no further explanation were necessary. 

^^ George, come up on the platform/' said the evan- 
gelist, offering his hand to a wretched-looking man, 
who was elbowing his way through the crowd. The 
])oor fellow obeyed, and the people shouted frantically 
for " a speech." 

Mr. Booth continued, ** George, have you signed this 
pledge trusting in the strength of God to help you ta 
keep it I " 

** Ay, that I have/' he replied. 

^' Then tell the people so." ) 

Anchor stood before the assembly too full of emotion 
to speak; and a poor woman, sitting upon the front 
form, exclaimed, '^ God bless thee, lad ; God bless thee ;" 
as she clasped her hands and gazed tearfully and witk 
prayerful earnestness into her husband's face. There is 
no record of his brief testimony ; but it has often been 
repeated since^ and|those who desire may hear it from 
the speaker's lips.^ 

That bitterly cold December night, George Anchor, 
his wife, and their little child slept in a pigeon-cote with 
the pigeons i*oosting above them. The next morning, 
he rose — ^to face poverty and to keep his pledge. Mr. 
Booth says he has his own idea of what constitutes a 
true hero. *^It is not the man who wades through 
rivers of tears and oceans of blood ; filling the land with 
widows and orphans, and their hearts with sorrow ; but 
such a man as George Anchor, who could sign the 
pledge in the fear of God ; and without a penny in the 
world, hungry and cold, could face that morning ; and 
with a newly imparted strength remain true to his 
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vow. Such heroism calls forth my most profound 
admiration." 

At Cardiff, where Mr. Booth conducted his first 
Welsh mission, a publican who had kept a house of 
very low repute attended one of the meetings, and 
signed the pledge amidst indescribable enthusiasm. 
It appears that he had recently disposed of his property; 
but at that time purposed entering another public-house, 
from which he was thus deterred; not only having 
taken the blue ribbon himself, but his wife, two brothers, 
two sons, and a daughter having followed his example. 
Coming to the prayer-meeting the ne?t day he knelt 
upon the floor in the presence of his neighbours and 
acquaintances. 

" Will you give your heart to the Lord, my brother?" 
said Mr. Booth. 

The answer was decisive : "I have already done so. 
I am trusting in Jesus this moment." 

The arrangements for Mr. Booit's visit were not 
extensive ; but the way had been prej5ared by a series of 
lectures upon the medical aspect of Temperance ; and a 
choir of sweet singers awaited his arrival. From the 
outset the meetings were crowded, and at the close of 
the mission it was ascertained that six thousand Blue 
Bibbons had been distributed. Messrs. John and Bichard 
Cory, whose kindness the evangelist has reason with 
gratitude to remember, were his staunchest supporters. 
Mr. Councillor Beavan, a fiery Welshman of in- 
domitable platform courage, came to the front, since 
then having gained the significant title of ^^ The Welsh 
Booth." 



CHAPTER XVm. 



SUCCESS. 




p HE Britisli Women's Temperance Association^ 
of which Miss Haslam was then the secretary, 

I accorded to Mr. Booth a Public Reception 
upon the 2Gth January, 1881. British 
women had watched his progress from the time when 
he landed in England ; and realizing the sacred privilege 
of their sex, by love to strengthen and encourage those 
engaged in the conflict with evil, they embraced an 
early opportunity of stamping the Blue Ribbon move- 
ment with the seal of their approval. Recalling the 
events of his first year in this country, Mr. Booth feels 
deeply grateful for the cordial greetings, the sisterly 
help of these noble women ; and when introducing Mrs. 
Lucas, the president of the Association, long af terwards, 
to an audience in Nottingham, he referred to them in 
the highest terms of admiration. He returned the 
compliment to Miss Haslam when he introduced her 
to an immense gathering of women in the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, and compared her choice words to a shower 
of costly pearls. 
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In Darlington, teetotalism has a history quite as 
honourable, certainly as ancient, as George Stephenson's 
old locomotive — the gaunt curiosity of the neighbour- 
hood. Yet, whilst the one has run its course, and now 
stands fettered to a pedestal of ^olid masonry, pro- 
voking each thoughtless excursionist to contemptuous 
smiles, the other is whizzing with double the speed of 
a " Kocket " through our land. But from its platform 
on the public highway the antiquated engine tells of 
opposition and diflSculty ground beneath its iron wheels, 
and reminds us that the principle embodied in its 
mechanism has contributed to a thousand social re- 
forms, and advanced civilization upon every hand. 
Bailways, through the tunnel of material nature, have 
carried precious freights into the territory of morality 
and intelligence. Gospel-Temperance has borne cargoes 
invaluable into the dark tunnel of material nature, and 
thus enriched our home on earth. It has done more. 
Freighted with human souls, it has passed through a 
still darker tunnel, and in safety issued from the end 
that is not in this world. 

Darlington is called a *^ Quaker town." Perhaps 
that is why Mr. Booth found so many abstainers pre- 
paring for the mission, when he arrived there upon the 
Ist February. The meetings continued for sixteen 
days, being held in the Central Hall, which was 
crowded each evening, and resulting in the distribution 
of eight thousand Blue Bibbons. During the second week 
of the mission, Mr. J. B. Hodgkin invited a lai'ge 
company of influential gentlemen, including the Mayor, 
members of the Corporation and School Board, 
Guardians of the Poor, and Governors of the Grammar 
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School, to meet Mr. Booth at his palatial residence. 
They subsequently attended a public meeting, when 
Mr. Booth delivered his address upon Local Option in 
America, and the Mayoress and her daughter took the 
Blue Ribbon. Mr. Theodore Fry, Member of Parliament 
for the borough, presided over the Farewell meeting. 

A visit to Polham Hall Boarding School is a pleasing 
recollection of this mission. The two principals, Jane 
and Elizabeth Proctor, have since passed away; but 
the hearts of many are fragrant with the sweetness 
imparted by their Christian lives. Mr. Gough has 
occasionally been their guest ; and Mr. Booth, accepting 
a.n invitation to meet the pupils, spent a pleasant after- 
noon in their company. Just as he was leaving, one of 
the young ladies brought to him a birthday text-book, 
and begged for his autograph. **Send it to-morrow 
morning, Miss, if you wilV' he replied. Early the next 
day a capacious market basket was carried into his room; 
and great was his horror, when he uncovered the lid, 
to find that it was nearly full of birthday text-books. 
For about an hour he was busy scribbling his name 
in the little volumes, one of his friends diligently 
opening the pages, and another actively blotting the 
signatures. Birthday text-books are one of the penal- 
ties of popularity. 

After spending eight days at Kidderminster, where 
three thousand people took the pledge, Mr. Booth pro- 
ceeded to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The Young Men's 
Christian Association organized the mission; and for 
the first time the evangelist acknowledged that the 
))reliminaries were absolutely complete — a result of the 
executive ability of Mr. Bobert B. Brentnall and his 
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willing co-workers. The people did not go into 
raptures all at once; but from the first meeting 
glorious results were foretold. The Mayor, Alderman 
Angus, presided, and the large circus was crowded by 
an audience of nearly four thousand people an hour 
before the proceedings commenced. A trained choir, 
of about four hundred, sang the pleasing Gospel Songs, 
whilst men and women in full regalia bespoke the 
presence of several Temperance Orders, The same 
evening seven hundred and ninety pledges were taken. 
When the mission had continued a week, the people 
were seven-times more enthusiastic ; and when a fort- 
night had elapsed, and the Farewell meeting took place^ 
evidences of zealous excitement had proportionately 
multiplied. In hundreds the people pressed forward to 
grasp Mr. Booth by the hand, and when at length he had 
disengaged himself from the crowd within the hall, it 
was only to face a multitude almost as great and quite 
as enthusiastic without. Mr. W. D. Stephens, J.P.,. 
then ex-Sheriff, having presided over eight of the 
meetings, took the chair at the Farewell also, and 
presented Mr. Booth with a gold watch, valued at forty 
guineas* It was a many-sided testimonial, endorsed 
by subscriptions from the Mayor, several magistrates, 
aldermen, councillors, ministers, and a large number 
whose only distinction was that they had received a 
blessing from the mission. The gift bears the following 
inscription : — ^* A souvenir of Gospel-Temperance, 
March, 1881. Presented to Bichard T. Booth, in 
the name of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Young Men s 
Christian Association. * The Lord bless thee, and keep 
thee.'" 
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Whilst pubKcans, in the course of a few weeks, were 
congratulating themselves upon the departure of the 
"Yankee Lecturer;" whilst reformers were awaiting 
results, as those who watch for the morning; and 
whilst everyone yet wondered, the chief constable 
issued his report. Since Mr. Booth had come to 
Newcastle there had been a reduction of fifteen per 
cent, in the charges of drunkenness before the magis- 
trates, being at that time nearly the proportion of those 
who had taken the pledge, compared with the number 
of inhabitants. An inspector of one of the lowest 
wards in the town said that the change for the better 
was marvellous, and the trouble given to the police by 
publicans was materially reduced, for their houses 
were " almost empty." Time has unfolded continued 
successes. When Mr. Booth left Newcastle, the total 
number of pledges was fifteen thousand, whilst to-day 
there are probably not less than forty-three thousand. 
As to the proportion of faithful ones, Mr. Stephens, 
writing nearly two years afterwards, says : — ** Mv 
opinion, confirmed by others, is that we have not lost 
more than ten per cent." This estimate was obtained 
from different sources — generally, from statistics 
furnished by those who were the most likely to possess 
accurate information respecting the cases in their own 
neighbourhood. The regular system of visitation was 
instituted ; but as the numbers so enormously increased 
its continuance was found too great a tax upon the 
handful of earnest workers. Oh, for more Christians 
willing to do anything, and be nothing, for Jesus! 
Still, the work has not been permitted to flag. Mr. 
Bowland Lambert, who had ^'fought a good fight" 

13 
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before Mr. Booth came to the town, continued the 
warfare, heartily assisted by Mr. Eosbottom, ^*the 
converted collier." Saturday night meetings are held 
in the Central Hall ; an annual Temperance gala, to 
which we have yet to allude, has been inaugurated; and 
Newcastle has become a city with a teetotal bishop. 

Nor have our friends expended their energy without 
effect upon the liquor traffic. The trade of all others 
which has been reputed to hold its own in times of depres- 
sion grew so sickly that even the promise of returning 
fortune could not woo it again into life. Three 
breweries have closed during the last two years, and 
the diminution of drinking places has been without 
parallel in the annals of the ciiy. Whilst no one can 
positively assert that the failures have all resulted from 
the Blue Ribbon movement, it is self-evident that Mr. 
Booth's visit was the " last straw " to break the brewers* 
backs. Mr. Stephens says, ** I have an impression, but 
I may be wrong, that Dr. Rutherford is educating the 
youth of Newcastle in a part of what was until recently 
a great brewery, and I have an idea that the Salva- 
tion Army is worshipping in a part of another re- 
cent brewery." The steady reduction of drinking 
houses is above all a reliable demonstration of the 
steady march of sobriety principles. In 1881, the year 
of the mission, thirty-six liquor bars of one description 
and another were closed, and in 1882 there was a 
further decrease of twenty, giving a total of fifty-six 
fewer drinking places than there were two years ago. 

Jealousy is no part of our creed, yet we should merit 
the charge, if we did not, whilst recounting these 
triumphs, pointedly refer to the efforts of that gigantic 
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Gospel-Temperance Organization — ^the Salvation Army. 
They had unfurled their crimson banner in the sixeets 
of Newcastle long before Mr. Booth spoke in the circus, 
and the Red Ribbon distinguished their converts in this 
busy city when the Blue Ribbon was almost unknown 
this side the Atlantic. Here, as elsewhere, the Army 
with its war cry of " Blood and Fire " has marched side 
by side with the Union whose message is " Christianity, 
Total Abstinence, and Charity." Whilst adopting widely 
different methods, and to a great extent affecting 
another class of the community, the Salvation Army 
has done much towards strengthening and building up 
the results of the Temperance-movement. Where the 
Blue Ribbon has been foremost in the field, we would 
express a hope that the public sentiment created at 
Mr. R. T. Booth's meetings has smoothed the rough 
pathway over which these Christian soldiers seek men 
that they may lead them to Salvation. 

Not alone does the poor drunkard receive the bless- 
ings of Gospel-Temperance ; but the earnest Christian, 
the practical abstainer, after passing through a revival 
which seems like a vision, wakes and learns a new 
vocation of usefulness. The zeal of many now pro- 
minent abstainers dates from their intercourse with 
Mr. Booth, whose power of communicating his own 
fervour to others is simply astonishing. The life of his 
most intimate friend affords an illustration of this. 

Mr. W. D. Stephens had been a total abstainer for 
twenty years, and for a long time had been prominently 
associated with the religious and philanthropic institu- 
tions of Newcastle. As councillor, sheriff, and magis- 
trate he had faithfully served the town. Amongst the 
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Wesleyan Methodists he had occupied many honoured 
positions ; and by other denominations he was highly 
respected. It seemed indeed that his life was over- 
flowing with usefulness when Mr. Booth came as his 
guest to the great port of the Tyne. But it was not 
until then, when he heard a noise and beheld a shaking 
amongst the dry bones in the drink-smitten valley, that 
he was inspired with faith to prophesy. His efforts 
have already been noticed. He has travelled all over 
the country to preside at mass meetings, including 
one at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, for his evangeUst 
friend. At least one Temperance mission he has con- 
ducted without the help of a professional advocate, 
whilst in his own city he superintends the people's 
gatherings each Saturday night. Mr. Stephens is a 
shipowner, and at the time of the American Rebellion 
was in possession of a very fast steamship, respecting 
the purchase of which a gentleman called at his house. 

During the conversation the owner inquired, "To 
what purpose do you think of adapting the vessel I " 

" Oh, she'll have to run the blockade," was the reply. 

"That concludes the bargain then; you can't have 
her." 

" Not if I will give you £5,000 more than she cost ? '* 

** No, sir ; for I will not help to prolong that bloody 
war or to keep those black men in slavery another 
minute." 

That was noble ; but who shall say that it was 
grander than Mr. Stephens' practical sympathy with 
Gospel-Temperance. All are noble who say in refer- 
ence to drink slavery, '* I will do nothing to prolong 
that war, or to keep those white men in bondage." 
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At Ipswich Mr. Booth encountered for the first time 
an organized opposition. The ten days' mission which he 
commenced thei^ on the 20th March had scarcely made 
an impression when a number of ^* young gentlemen ** 
instituted a Red Ribbon Army. Moderate drinkers 
themselves, they were not able to see the force of Total 
Abstinence; and agreed to ridicule those who were 
clearer sighted. 

*^ What does this mean ? " said Mr. Booth, pointing 
to their red badges as he stopped a company of them in 
the street. 

**It means that we drink when we please/' they 
replied. 

** Then come to the meeting to-night, and I'll talk to 
you upon the subject." 

The young men smirked and moved away. Mr. 
Booth was puzzled and pained that " gentlemen " should 
lend themselves to such littlenesses. He had been a 
•drinking man himself ; but he could not recall the time 
when he would have advertised the fact. It is a little 
significant that those who wore the Red Ribbon were not 
drunkards with grey hairs and bleared eyes. Such men 
take pains to conceal the effects of debauch, even sug- 
gestively pinning ragged coats tightly around their 
necks, striving, as Mr. Booth observes^ to hide that 
which they do not possess. 

The opposition came in full force to the evening 
meeting; luid the evangelist, who has a keen sense of 
the sting of wit as well as the sting of drink, determined 
to let them feel it. ** After mature reflection," he said, 
''he had come to the conclusion that it was most 
charitable to believe that the Red Ribbonists were a 
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little touched in the upper storey," whereupon he pointed 
meaningly to his forehead. " These gentlemen belong 
to the Drink-when-you-please Society. What I have 
to say to them is, that if they are only consistent with 
its principles, drinking whenever they please, they will 
soon be able to dispense with the Red Ribbon, for they 
will have the badge on the end of the nose." That 
hour saw the decline of Red Ribbonism in Ipswich. 
At the last prayer meeting the ringleader signed the 
pledge and handed the badge of danger to Mr. Booth. 
Whilst tears of true penitence stood in his eyes he 
asked his forgiveness, and begged for the ribbon of 
safety. 

Another phase of opposition came from a quarter 
where one would less have expected — a clergyman's 
study. Some reverend gentleman or other indited a 
letter to the East Anglican Daily Times calling om* 
ribbon " a rag of pharisaism." " The evils of the Tem- 
perance-movement," he said, *^ are becoming felt in the 
fact that now (in contrast to *the good old days') 
there are fewer dinner parties, less conviviality, less 
generosity, less hospitality." The writer subscribed 
himself " Sobriety," and the editor apologized for the 
letter by adding in a footnote, " We publish the above 
because it comes from a clergyman." Mr. Booth heard 
of it, and told from the platform of One who landed 
eighteen hundred years ago, weary and worn, on the 
coasts of the Gadarenes, and how he met with a man 
possessed of an evil spirit, whose flesh was bleeding 
with self-inflicted wounds, who had dwelt amongst the 
tombs, where dead men lay, and had terrified the people 
with his unearthly shrieks. At the command of Jesu» 
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the spirit entered a herd of swine, impelling them to 
their own destruction. People flocked in great crowds; 
but when they found the man " sitting and clothed, 
and in his right mind," instead of expressing joy and 
requesting the stranger to tarry, they thought of the loss 
of their swine, and prayed him to depart from their 
coasts. "Now, the only difference," continued Mr. 
Booth/* between these Gadarenes and this clergyman is, 
that they were angry because they lost their pigs, and 
he is angry because he fears that he has lost a few 
chances of converting himself into a pig." 

Despite the inconvenience of inefficient ventilation, 
producing an endless succession of fainting fits, the 
meetings in Ipswich were crowded, and 5,000 pledges 
were obtained. When all the drunkards and all the 
moderate drinkers in England have signed the pledge, 
Mr. Booth will agitate for more fresh air in public halls. 
He has good reason to remember those places wher& 
the subject requires ventilation. 

The Blue Kibbon movement was received in Leeds 
on the 11th April with official distinction, welcomed by 
the Mayor, Alderman Tatham, that evening, entertained 
in the stately parlours of the great Town Hall, where 
it trod lightly upon Turkey carpets, sank into velvet- 
cushioned chairs, and peered through massive windows, 
hung with rich drapery. His worship is a member of 
the Society of Friends, and an old abstainer. For three 
successive years he had occupied the mayoral chair; and 
when asked by Mr. Booth if he attributed that mark of 
esteem to the fact that he was a teetotaler, the old 
gentleman replied, ^^ I would not say that that is the 
reason, but I will say that my teetotal principles have 
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not prevented me being for the third time Mayor of 
Leeds." It must be remembered that when Alderman 
Tatham came into office, he banished all intoxicants 
from the Corporation banquets which it was his lot to 
provide. " Sobrieties " sighed for " conviviality and the 
good old times;" but that the majority of people 
approved it is self-evident. 

At that time, except in a district of London, and in 
a few provincial towns, Mr. Booth was unknown to the 
public. The daily papers outside the places in which 
he had laboured ignored the movement. And thus it 
has been all along. The local papers have generously 
reported the meetings wherever they have taken place 
within the limits of a strictly local circulation. Even 
the influential journals of Birmingham^ Liverpool, 
Bristol, and other important towns, have published 
lengthy notices of his work whenever it has stirred the 
^ntre of their constituency; and for their able 
assistance Mr. Booth feels deeply grateful. But it 
was not until, like a spectre, he appeard in their midst, 
that they deemed his efforts worthy so much as a 
passing reference. Whilst newspapers were devoting 
their valuable space to the attempts of ruffians to 
harass the Salvation Army, a movement was monopoliz- 
ing public attention in neighbouring towns as public 
attention had not been monopolized for years. When 
Stockport awoke one morning to find the dead walls 
placarded with the words " R. T. Booth is coming,** in 
letters two feet long, the excitement was great. Un- 
conscious of his doings in Oldham, everyone exclaimed 
"Who is E. T. Booth?" These towns are within 
range of the Manchester daily papers ; and yet so little 
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notice had those excellent journals taken of the evan- 
gelist's labours, that if he were to visit the Cottonopolis 
to-morrow, with the exception of a certain class, the 
great city would cry, " Who is R. T. Booth ! " The 
religious periodicals, as a rule, were for long as oblivious 
us their secular contemporaries. 

The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, referring to one of the 
missions, says : — ** It is difficult to know by what 
principles the daily papers are guided in supplying the 
public with their fare. A political meeting, at which 
the Member for Mousehole addressed five adults and 
three children, on the state of Timbuctoo, is duly 
chronicled. If a racehorse have caught cold, or if an 
old offender is sent to prison for being drunk and dis- 
orderly, it is flashed by the local correspondent, and 
read next day by ten thousand people as tlie news. It 
is more than strange that not a single line should have 
been given in any of the metropolitan dailies, concerning 
a work which has stirred a city like Bristol to its depths; 
that is likely to affect its political opinion in relation to 
some matters more than all the speeches of a Session ; 
and that has told upon the records of the police-court 
Already, ^nd is telling daily." 

Ten days after the reception in Leeds, the mission 
commenced. An audience crowded the great Town 
Hall, and a choir of five hundred voices, accompanied 
upon the grand organ by the venerable Dr. Spark, 
was singing choice selections of Gospel-Temperance 
hymns, when, at half-past seven o'clock, the civic mace- 
bearer announced the presence of the Mayor. His 
worship presided. Amongst the audience were many 
prominent citizens, whilst veterans in the cause might 
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have been seen decorated with white rosettes and Blue 
Kibbons^ discharging the duties of stewards. The follow- 
ing evening Sir Edward Baines occupied the chair, 
being accompanied by Lady Baines, and each of them 
adopting the Blue Ribbon. When the mission concluded, 
the Rev. Canon Jackson, who had taken an active part 
throughout, wrote : — ** Never, in my long life, have I 
known the equal of this Gospel-Temperance Mission in 
Leeds. Whether I consider the vast and constantly 
increasing numbers of those attending the meetings, 
the great enthusiasm, and still greater depth of feeling 
manifested, the fervour in prayer, or the thrilling 
earnestness of religious sentiment, I can only exclaim, 
' What has God wrought ? * Much as I had heard of 
Mr. Booth bef(Mre, he surpassed all that had been said* 
His ability, his earnestness, his profound conviction of 
the truth of the cause he advocated, his remarkable 
tact in the control of meetings, and above all, his 
deference of feeling, in conjunction with his warm and 
fervent piety — all have, under God, been wonderfully 
blessed in bringing about the great arousing of the 
minds, and stirring of the hearts, of the Leeds people." 
Sir Edward Baines wrote : — ** I look . upon him as a 
benefactor to Leeds, and to England/* 

It is pleasing to recall the fact that the Rev. Ernest 
Ingham, who took a prominent part in the mission, and 
afterwards conducted a similar work in St. Matthew's 
Parish, of which he was the incumbent, has recently 
been appointed Bishop of Sierra Leone. 

Twenty-five thousand Blue Ribbons were distributed^ 
three thousand five hundred and thirty-one being taken 
in a single day. Mr. Wesley Petty was the honorary 
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secretary, and Mr. Councillor W. F. Smith the kind 
host of Mr. Booth. 

This mission concluded the evangelist's labours for 
the season. His health, never robust, had completely 
broken down ; and he determined to seek a period of 
rest in his native land. When he should return, with 
his wife and family in the autumn, he had consented 
to settle in Leeds, where a lady, foremost in every 
Christian work, had promised to take a motherly in- 
terest in his home. Now he leaves what he calls ** the 
cottage on the hill " for weeks together, fully assured 
of the watchful eye of many friends, amongst whom 
none are more beloved than Mr. and Mrs. John 
Whiting. The kindness of Dr. Clare, the teetotal 
physician, and his teetotal son-in-law. Dr. Stacy, he 
will ever remember with the deepest of gratitude. They 
were unseen influences attracting the wandering star 
to Leeds. 




CHAPTER XIX, 



CONTINUED TRIUMPHS. 




I ESS than a month after the mission in Leeds, 
Mr. Booth might have been seen spending 
the beautiful summer evenings beneath the 
piazza of his American home^ reading and 
thinking, that he might attain a firmer grasp of the 
great truths of Gospel-Temperance. At length the 
departure for England drew nigh, and a second time 
his friends assembled to bid him farewell. The meeting 
took place in Tremont Temple, the Exeter Hall of 
America. Governor Long remained a week, during 
his vacation, in the hot city for the purpose of presiding. 
Representatives from all the principal Temperance 
organizations of the State were upon the platform, and 
Mr. K. C. Morgan, editor of The Christian referred 
in pleasing terms to Mr. Booth's labour in England. 

Arriving in Leeds, the American family were soon 
comfortably settled in a pleasant home, at Headingley. 
Mrs. Booth took kindly to the slight differences which 
distinguish EngUsh life from that of the daughter 
country; and as for the children, they were beside 
themselves with joy in the discovery of novelties. 
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On the 12th September, Mr^ Booth commenced a 
three weeks' campaign in Liverpool — that drink-cursed 
city. DifiFering in an important feature of the 
arrangements from his most successful missions, and 
for that reason yielding smaller results, the work in 
Liverpool was yet far from a failure. In the hope of 
diffusing the good over as wide an area as possible, it 
was arranged that the meetings should be held in 
three different neighbourhoods, the first week in the 
Toxteth Tabernacle; the second, in Hope Hall; and 
and the third in the Concert Hall, Lord Nelson Street. 
In theory the experiment was promising; but a fair 
trial proved it to be weak, and that in two points. 
There was a want of continuity. There was a slight 
lack of concentrated enthusiasm. Mr. Booth felt that 
he was opening a volume three times at random, and 
that his audience in Hope Hall would either hear what 
they had previously heafd in the Toxteth Tabernacle, 
or else that they would altogether lose his most weighty 
arguments. It is almost invariably found that enthu- 
siasm increases as the mission continues ; but in this 
instance there was no time for it to reach a crisis 
before it was arrested by being removed to another 
centre. 

A more successful divergence from the methods 
adopted in previous campaigns was the separation of 
" new abstainers " from ** old ones." In this instance 
it showed that whilst 13,000 Blue Eibbons had been 
distributed in Liverpool, 6000 were taken by people 
who had signed the pledge for the first time during 
those three weeks. Only converts were permitted to 
sign. Those who had previously been teetotalers 
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were simply required to don the Ribbon. Upon the 
reasonable assumption that the latter were confirmed 
in their principles, and therefore not likely to lapse into 
habits of insobriety, only the names of the converts 
were recorded for visitation. 

Maily of the most prominent citizens of Liverpool 
lent valuable assistance to the cause; and amongst 
Mr. Booth's most earnest supporters was the Kev. 
Charles Garrett, who wow, occupies the honoured 
position of President of the Wesleyan Conference. The 
reverend gentleman took the chair at one of the 
meetings, and was present at several; subsequently 
writing to the evangelist a brotherly letter of thanks 
and congratulation.. 

Mr. Booth's heart ached when, at nights, he 
walked the streets and saw upon every hand the 
manufactories of sin and wretchedness, then gazed 
upon the manufactured articles as they were turned 
out into the darkness. He had often heard of "gin 
palaces," but he only realized what they were when he 
arrived in Liverpool. Since then he has travelled the 
length and breadth of England. He well knows where 
to find quaint "rows" and ancient buildings; blast- 
furnaces or woollen mills ; and he knows, too, where in the 
greatest numbers there are ragged women and starving 
children — upon the main thoroughfares of proud Liver- 
pool, jostled by merchant princes and cursed by cab- 
drivers. Speaking at a great meeting after visiting the 
renowned Sailors' Home, he said " As we approached the 
coast of England we came to a magnificent lighthouse. I 
spoke in complimentary terms of its position and beauty; 
and a young Englishman, standing by my side, with a 
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great deal of pride and more enthusiasm, began at once 
to dilate upon that feature of your country's greatness. 
He said that England erects more lighthouses and pro- 
vides more efficiently for the saving of life than any 
other nation upon earth. I acknowledge that no one can 
sail from Queenstown to the mouth of the Mersey 
without being impressed with the truthfulness of his 
remarks. I thank God for that phase of philanthropy. 
But when I landed I saw, on the light hand and upon 
the left, places of open temptation. Different buildings 
of interest were pointed out to me, and amongst others 
the magnificent Sailors' Home — the finest institution 
of its kind in the world. But I soon noticed that it is 
surrounded as with a wall of public-houses. They are 
houses of the lowest character. I said in my heart 
^ This is not right. It is not just to bring these sailors 
in safety past the rocks and shoals of the coast only to 
wreck them body and soul when in port.' " 

The Farewell was one of the most impressive 
meetings that Mr. Booth remembers. Many of the 
most influential citizens were upon the platform, whilst 
expressions of the deepest love and sympathy were 
uttered by all who spoke. 

Eight or nine months after the mission in Liverpool 
Mr. J. R. Macdonald, the honorary secretary, said, "One 
of the most cheering results is that from actual 
visitation, it has been foiind that ninety-six persons 
out of every hundred who took the pledge remain 
true. Several of them are now giving ample evidence 
of a genuine change of life. The work has been 
continued in the various halls, and many of the churches 
and chapels have engaged in it; while the movement 
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has spread, wave-like in its power, to the outlying 
districts.'* 

During Mr, Booth's visit to Liverpool a portrait, 
draped in crape and surrounded by other tokens of 
mourning, was placed above a small platform in the 
assembly room of the Adelphi Hotel. Early that 
afternoon a numerous company of Americans filled the 
apartment. The United States Oonsul-General for 
the city was called upon to preside. Resolutions of 
condolence and sympathy were solemnly forwarded to 
a widow lady, whose distant home was no longer the 
White House in Washington. Of that lady's husband 
first one and then another said loving things. Mi\ 
Booth added his testimony to the rest; and all 
agreed, that since the scene on Mount Calvary, the 
sufferings of no one man had created a profounder, a 
more universal impression than the sufferings of their 
late lamented President, James A. Garfield. He was 
first a Christian, then a Statesman, and we would not 
forget that he was also a Total Abstainer. 

Before leaving Liverpool the evangelist was joined 
by Colonel Luther Caldwell, of Elmira, N.Y., who for 
several months continued with him in his crusade 
against Intemperance, and returned to America during 
the Spring of 1882. 

Upon the 3rd September, Mr. Booth sat alone in a 
bedroom of Cook's Temperance Hotel in Leicester ; and 
as he thought of the great work that lay before him 
there, his mind wandered across the Atlantic, and his 
heart was troubled. It seemed more than sad, and 
perhaps a little hard, that during the next fortnight he 
would see scores of men and women redeemed from the 
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power of drink, yet conscious that his own brother was 
a helpless wanderer, away from home and friends. He 
could ^almost have wished that he had laid him to rest 
with the dead at Gettysburg. Poor Natl Drinking 
Nat! Hast thou no hope? Thy brother has. Even then 
he prayed for thee ; and rising from his knees, wrote to 
thee a loving letter. He prayed again ; and a voice 
seemed to whisper in his ear, " Somehow and some- 
where he shall yet be saved." Thou hast not answered 
his letter. Nat, he has not heard from thee since, but 
still he believes ihat '' somehow and somewhere thou 
shalt yet be saved." 

The way to Leicester had been paved by a week of 
prayer-meetings, attended at first by a mere handful 
of people, and afterwards by six or seven hundred. 
Long before the mission concluded, at mid-day the 
crowd filled the lecture hall, overflowing into the ante- 
rooms and passages of the Temperance Hall. These 
gatherings have been continued ever since; and to-day,, 
they are looked forward to, by many, as a noontide 
feast of fat things. The evening meetings were 
attended with extraordinary results. At each, the 
Temperance Hall or the Skating Kink in Butland 
Street was crowded to excess, first hundreds, and after- 
wards thousands, being unable to gain admission. One 
of the daily papers — ^the same that said " the mission 
was one of the most remarkable movements of om* 
times," observed that ** the final Sunday gathering at 
the Skating Eink will not soon be forgotten. The vast 
mass of living forms packed so closely together is esti- 
mated to have numbered not less than seven thousand, 
and yet the order was perfect and the attention riveted 

14 
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throughout.** That day one thousand new pledges were 
signed. 

The ministry of the town were deeply imbued with a 
sense of duty. At the suggestion of the Rev. S. Naish, 
who was amongst the earliest and most ardent sup- 
porters of the mission, it was decided to ask the clergy 
of all denominations for support. As a result, two 
Church clergymen and nineteen Nonconformist minis- 
ters attended the third meeting, and stepping forward 
in a body received the little blue badge. 

Mr. Booth came to Leicester with the intention of 
remaining only a fortnight, but as the expiration of the 
time approached the Committee saw that it was at 
least a mistake to thus limit their crusade when the 
devil's mission monopolizes fifty-two weeks of the year. 
Those who had been rescued during the evangelist's 
visit were very determined ; one reformed man obtaining 
four thousand signatures to a petition imploring him to 
remain. What could Mr. Booth do but yield to the 
]:ressure of so many good friends, and stay another 
week ? He remembered how the man with the signa- 
tures first came under his notice. It was at one of 
the noontide prayer-meetings that the poor fellow was 
observed by a number of ladies and became the object of 
their zealous endeavours. One lady said, " You know 
you're a bad man ;" and another added, " Yes, you're 
an awful bad man ;" and all the while in silence he 
meekly admitted his sins. " Do let him alone," inter- 
posed Mr. Booth; **he only wants time to sign the 
pledge." The effect was striking. The man's face 
brightened instantly, and with an honest purpose he 
exclaimed, ** You are right, Mr. Booth ; I do want to 
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sign." How forcibly this illustrates the necessity for 
delicate tact in our bearing towards the fallen. People 
don't like being " pestered to death." 

The Leicester Daily Post said, " Some of the worst 
drunkards in our town have been reclaimed, and many 
a home brightened by the beginning of a better life. 
We hear of infidels burning their books, atheists led to 
embrace the truth, Christians who had fallen through 
drink restored, and many an opponent completely 
changed." Churches were strengthened; Gospel- 
Temperance was preached from the pulpits, and 
pledges were signed in the pews. The Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, the energetic president of the Committee, con- 
ducted two services in Melbourne Hall, at which those 
who had signed the pledge during the mission, and now 
desired to become Christians, were invited to leave their 
seats and adjourn to the inquiry room. More than 
ninety men thus acknowledged their need of a Saviour. 

Twenty thousand Blue Ribbons were given away, but 
what is still better, 11,000 new pledges were signed. 
When the converts were visited three months after- 
wards, first by a paid, agent and then by visitors from 
the different churches, it was agreed that ninety-seven 
per cent, had remained true to their vows. Recent 
statistics show that there are to-day about 23,000 " new 
pledges " in the town. But the Committee have not re- 
stricted their efforts to the borough boundaries. It was 
chiefly through the instrumentality of Leicester friends 
that Gospel-Temperance was scattered broadcast over 
the neighbouring counties. They have missioned no 
fewer than sixty places, some as insignificant as Lough- 
boroughi others as distant as Sheffield. In this way 
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25,000 new pledges have been taken, and if we add 
those to the noble 23,000 in the town of Leicester, we 
must attribute 48,000 converts to the zeal of the excel- 
lent Committee and their co-workers. The movement 
still progresses. Each week reveals an increase of sig- 
natures, whilst the Saturday night assemblies in the 
Temperance Hall, and the many minor meetings in 
other parts of the town bear witness to the continuance 
of interest in the good work. 

The honorary secretaries of the Committee are Messrs, 
A. E. Sawdy and J. W. Smith. Mr. Booth did not 
remain the whole time in one home, but shared the hos- 
pitality of Mrs. Shipley Ellis at the Newarks, Mrs. Rust 
at New Parks, and Mr. Theodore Walker at Koseneath. 

Hearing that the evangelist would pass through 
Leicester by train upon his birthday, two' or three dajrs 
after the close of the mission, a number of working men 
arranged a surprise for him. Hundreds of people 
gathered in the railway station to await his arrival. 
He appeared at the carriage window, and a loud shout 
of jubilation, repeated again and again, was his welcome, 
A graat deal was accomplished in the five minutes at 
the disposal of travellers to change from one train to 
another. Conducting the astonished Mr. Booth to a 
temporary platform, the promoters of the demonstration 
formally presented him with a handsome purse, and a 
beautifully illuminated address. The recipient said a 
few words in reply. There was more cheering, and 
again he took his seat in the railway carriage to be 
whirled towards London with a driver upon the engine 
who wore the Blue Ribbon. 

When Mr. Booth arrived at Portsmouth on the 
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29th October, previous to a fortnight's mission, he was 
alarmed to find the railway station, as he thought, in a 
state of uproar. What had the appearance of a shout- 
ing mob surged around the train, and for a few moments 
our friend could not divest his mind of rotten eggs and 
brickbats. Reflection — especially the reflection of the 
gas lamps — ^proved alarm to be groundless. Teetotalers 
believe in agitation, and that evening they agitated Mr. 
Booth. Not satisfied with cheering in the station they 
followed his carriage as far as they could. He was the 
guest of Colonel Urmston. 

The meetings were held in a large circus, and so 
enthusiastic were the people that thousands were turned 
away the first afternoon. It is estimated that a few 
days afterwards ten thousand people failed to gain 
admission. Unhappily several were injured, and one 
lady had two ribs broken. There was at all the gather- 
ings a fair sprinkling of red coats and blue jackets. 
Mr. Booth visited Miss Eobinson's Sailors' Home, and 
superintended several meetings in the hall attached. 
By special permission of the Home Secretary he held a 
service in Her Majesty's Prison at Kingston. As far as 
we know it was the first ever conducted by a Temperance 
advocate in an English jail. Experience had taught 
Mr. Booth how to speak to the convicts. They took his 
words to heart, and eighty-five of them signed the Total 
Abstinence pledge. 

Huddled together upon a bed of rags, literally 
starving to death ! This was the condition of a man 
who was once a father, and two children, who were 
once his sons, when discovered by a Christian friend 
during the mission in Portsmouth. They were too 
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dirty for the Mission Hall, but they might do for the^ 
bath tub. Too hungry for the Temperance meetings 
they were ready for a baker^s shop, and cold enough for 
a baker's oven. Their wants were lovingly attended to^ 
and then they signed the pledge. The following evening, 
respectably dressed and supremely happy, the three 
stood upon Mr. Booth's platform. The man told his 
story — a sadder tale than you may think — how he had 
bravely fought and bled for his country, and then with 
his two children laid down in a back attic to die from 
the wounds of gin and whisky. The people wept when 
they heard the terrible romance. A handsome gift was 
subscribed, and the three sleepers, awakened by the 
generosity of God's people, realized in life brighter 
visions than had been afforded by the dream of death. 

Amongst those who were at first unfriendly towatds> 
the movement was a leading minister of the town^ 
Mr. Booth says that he only saw him once, at a prayer 
meeting, "when he stayed a few mmutes, and sUpped 
away again before anyone could speak to him." At 
the Farewell, he touched the evangelist upon the 
shoulder, interposing, " I wish to say a word." " Fire- 
away," was the reply ; and in effect this is what the 
minister said : " I am convinced by the Spirit of God 
that it is my duiy to throw all my influence, body and 
soul, into this Gospel-Temperance work. I am going 
to take the pledge, and wear the Blue Ribbon." To- 
day the reverend gentleman is one of the leaders of 
Temperance sentiment in Portsmouth. The mission 
closed with a total of eight thousand nine hundred and 
three Blue Ribbons, of which five thousand one hundred 
and thirty-two represented new pledges. 
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Probably nowhere has the efifect of Gospel-Temper- 
ance been more telling than in Swansea, whither Mr. 
Booth proceeded at the conclusion of the Portsmouth 
mission. The meetings were held in the Albert Music 
Hall, which was nightly crowded. But what shall we 
say of these that we have not already said of other 
gatherings? In Scriptural language, 'Hhere is one 
glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars, for. one star differeth from 
another star in glory." We may not say whether this 
soul-stuTing event partook of the sun's magnificence, 
the beauty of the moon^ or the brightness of the stars. 
All we know is that it was very bright, and that it 
still shines with undiminished splendour. During the 
mission fifteen thousand seven hundred and thirty Blue 
Bibbons were distributed, and ten thousand and forty- 
five new pledges taken. To-day there are about forty 
thousand Bibbons, including thirty-three thousand 
pledges. 

In one aspect the mission in Swansea resembled 
similar effort in America. Masters led the way to the 
pledge-table, and their employes readily followed the 
example. Mr. Benjamin Evans, the proprietor of one 
of the largest drapery businesses in South Wales, 
signed, and discovering that many of his assistants 
soon afterwards took the pledge, substituted milk 
for supper-beer, and materially advanced their wages. 
' Of thirty-nine pilots who sail out of harbour, there are 
to-day thirty-five pledged abstainers. They all regard 
Mr. Booth as their friend. His portrait, with that of 
his wife, hangs upon the wall of their cabin, and his 
presence in the town is hailed by none more heartily 
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than by these stalwart sons of old ocean. The pro- 
prietor of the principal livery stables, together with 
forty of his men, took the Blue Ribbon ; and eight 
months afterwards we were informed that there were 
none but teetotalers upon the premises. 

With one or two exceptions, the ministers of the 
town are pledged abstainers. At least two were con- 
verted during Mr. Booth's visit. A clergyman, meeting 
the evangelist in the street, commenced to argue that 
moderation was the truest form of temperance. Rightly 
or wrongly in such cases, Mr. Booth acts as though it 
were a waste of time to force logic upon Christian 
men professing Divine guidance. "^q s^aid, "Your 

name is ; and you have a brother in London who 

signed this pledge, but was unable to keep it because of 
his appetite for drink. K you don't know enough to 
sign, I have nothing more to say to you upon the 
subject ;" and with an abrupt " Good morning," he left 
him. That evening, the same clergyman signed the 
pledge amidst enthusiastic cheering, and publicly 
avowed the righteousness of our Cause. The other 
notable conversion was that of the Rev. Oscar T. 
Snelling, one of the leading Nonconformist ministers 
of the town. Mr. Snelling preaches every Sunday to 
a congregation of two thousand people. Signing the 
pledge the first evening of the mission, he forthwith 
associated Temperance work with his pastoral duties ; 
and now the list of newly pledged abstainers upon the 
books of his own Society numbers four thousand seven 
hundred. His church is composed of six hundred and 
fifty communicants, and yet does not include more than 
a dozen moderate drinkers. The remainder are all 
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pledged abstainers, and many of them wearers of the 
Blue. Whilst we rejoice when the drunkard comes 
under the influence of our movement, surely we may 
also rejoice when Christian ministers are counted 
amongst the trophies. 

But what effect had the mission upon the local liquor 
trade ? Before the lapse of many months, public-houses 
had become " a drug in the market." In some cases 
the doors were bolted and the shutters up ; whilst the 
business done in very many houses was almost confined 
to opening in the morning and closing at night. At 
the last Brewster Sessions there was not a single appli- 
cation for a new licence — this, too, in the face of a 
rapidly increasing population. Six months aftelr the 
mission, three large breweries were closed. One failed 
for the modest sum of £50,000 ; another for £40,000. 
Smaller breweries either closed or were compelled to 
reduce the hours of labour, and it was generally ad- 
mitted that the drink traffic of the town had fallen off 
about seventy-five per cent. During the month of 
March, 1882, there was a depreciation of forty tuns 
in the amount of beer conveyed by one railway com- 
pany from Burton-on-Trent to Swansea. Farmers in 
the neighbourhood cannot dispose of their barley, and 
in future many of them wiU have to sow different crops. 

Mr. Booth's home in Swansea was with his friend 
Dr. Bawlings. Mr. Joseph Bosser was the honorary 
secretary of the Committee. 

A passing visit to Cardiff, an address at Briton 
Ferry, and then, upon the 4th December, Mr. Booth 
inaugurated a ten days' mission in Newport, Monmouth. 
As usual, the meetings, which were held in the Victoria 
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Hall, were crowded. The newspapers seemed at first 
inclined to ignore the movement ; but editors are open 
to conversion. The editor of The Weekly Merlin signed 
the pledge, and left the hall to write a warm article in 
support of the cause, and to prove conclusively that Mr» 
Booth was a " moral reformer." Soon the tradesmen 
began to make discoveries. During the spring of 1882, 
a Newport baker said, ** Since Christmas I have sold 
double the quantity of bread per week over any previous 
period." A pork-butcher declared, " Since Mr. Booth 
was here I have cut up and sold three pigs extra every 
Saturday." A hatter said, "I have gold double the 
quantity of goods during and since Christmas over the 
corresponding period of any previous year." A jeweller 
observed^ ^^ I am sure that the Blue Ribbon movement 
has done good, for my sales have increased very much f 
and a gentleman, taking a handsome watch from his 
pocket, said, '* I have bought this with the money I 
formerly spent upon * shorts.' '^ One evening a woman 
placed thirty shillings upon the counter of a grocer's 
shop, saying, "There, you must thank Mr. Booth for that. 
Since my husband signed the pledge he has bought 
himself some decent clothes, and has paid off this and 
other debts." On the other hand, a wine and spirit 
merchant complained that he had three houses to let, 
whilst a short time ago he could have had any price he 
liked for them, and added, " We don't like to admit 
that it is owing to the Gospel-Temperance Mission, but 
no doubt it is." Baker, butcher, hatter, jeweller, tailor, 
and grocer, remember that your interest is arrayed 
against — not allied to — ^the prosperity of the drink 
traffic. 



CHAPTER XX. 



WHO ARE THE RESCUED^ 




llTH music and banners the citizens of 
Gloucester celebrated the marriage of 
Gospel-Temperance to the New Year, 
1882, whilst the Old Year's funeral was 
slowly passing along within a few hours of its grave. 
Upon the last day of December, Mr, Booth entered 
the city. Why should the good people have bestowed 
so little respect upon the memory of the departing ? 
The aged year was associated with unheard-of progress 
in the history of the Temperance movement. It had 
witnessed, not only increased exertions on the part of 
Mr. Booth, Mr. Noble, and their veteran co-leaders, 
but it was marked by the arrival of Mr. Francis 
Murphy, and his son Edward, who landed in England 
about tfie month of September, and were soon striving 
as hard as their friends against the English liquor 
traffic. Still, Mr. Booth's arrival in Gloucester was 
the signal for a grand demonstration. Accompanied 
by his friends, Colonel Caldwell, Mr. F. Sessions, and 
Mr. F. Cash, he was driven through the principal 
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streets In a procession, consisting of Temperance 
Societies, Good Templar Lodges, and a formidable 
contingent of the Salvation Army. The Red Ribboners 
were present in great force, but there is as much 
difference between the red ribbon in Gloucester, and 
the same badge when worn by the young ^' bloods " 
of Ipswich, as there is between " a red sky at night — 
the shepherd's delight," and ** a red sky in the morning 
— the shepherd's warning." In the ancient western 
city, it is a badge of Total Abstinence — ^the rosy hue 
f oretelUng a bright to-morrow ; in Ipswich, the blush 
of shame preceding a treacherous to-day. 

Mr. Samuel Bowly entertained Mr. Booth in his 
pleasant home ; nor could the evangelist have been 
the recipient of more congenial hospitality. The 
venerable reformer, with his experience of fourscore 
years, was a contrast, and yet a parallel, to his guest, 
who had crowded a long life into less than half that 
age. Mr. Bowly was the host of Mr. J. B. Gough, 
when Gough was a young man. He could recount 
stories of the early days of Temperance ; tell of the 
Anti-Slavery Agitation, and how the Corn Laws were 
abolished; so It was not strange, when presiding over 
one of Mr. Booth's meetings in the Shire Hall, that 
the enthusiasm should remind him of those days when 
the convictions of men shook the world. 

The mission continued a fortnight, and resulted in 
the enrolment of four thousand two hundred and forty- 
two newly pledged abstainers. A local paper observed 
that the meetings were nothing less than phenomenal, 
and wondered whether such sights had ever been wit- 
nessed in Gloucester before. There were many excellent 
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workers, but Mr. Frederick Sessions, who is nobly 
devoting his life to our Sacred Cause, was the backbone 
of the mission. At the Farewell, a number of ladies 
presented Mrs. Pooth with a handsome purse, accom- 
panied by a touching address. 

Children's Meetings are an important feature of a 
Gospel-Temperance mission ; and Mr. Booth's aptness 
upon such occasions has been frequently remarked. 
The Ghuceater Journal gave an amusing description of 
one held in the Shire Hall : — 

'*The uproar caused by about three thousand youngsters, 
packed, as was said, like herrings in a barrel, was appalling. 
To divert the children's attention a little, the choir began 
singing ' Hold the Fort ; ' and the zest with which the children 
took up the chorus was something to be remembered. Mr. F. 
Sessions told them there must be silence, so that he could hear 
his watch tick. He might as well have expected to hear the 
measured beats of the pendulimi of the Cathedral clock. The 
children meant to hear Mr. Booth, or know the reason why ; 
and when that gentleman put in an appearance, he received a 
welcome which, we venture to think, will be one of the chief 
reminiscences of his visit to Gloucester. The boys waved hats 
and caps ; the girls shouted, and clapped, and stamped ; and the 
object of each one seemed to be to make just as much noise as 
possible. A moderate degree of quiet was ultimately restored, 
and Mr. Booth began. He gained the children's attention with 
a simple anecdote, and fairly started for a suitable children's 
address. But shouting at the top of his voice did not suit him, 
and with an expressive pat on his chest, he gave up. Before 
he sat down, he asked all who wished to be teetotalers to hold 
up their hands. It seemed as if every hand were held up, and 
it al^o appeared that large numbers were already members of 
Bands of Hope. The children were then told to go home, and 
directions were given them as to how to leave the hall. But 
they were not satisfied yet. ' Bibbons, Bibbons,' was shouted. 
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With such a vast assemblage, it was nseless to attempt to dis- 
tribute ribbons, even if it had been contemplated ; and so the 
children were again told they must go. Still they showed no 
inclination to move. They had been lustily shouting ' Hold the 
Fort,' and regarding the room as the fort, they meant to hold 
it. By dint of great exertions, however, a few adults got 
among the children, sad being once started, they began to file 
out." 

When the chief-constables throughout England 
presented their reports during the following autumn, 
it was at least anomalous that the statistics in many 
large towns, instead of showing a falling-off in the 
crimes resulting from drink, revealed a marked ten- 
dency to increase. This would have been, indeed, 
alarming, if people had not been warned from the 
Treasury Bench of the House of Commons that police 
returns were a most imreliable index to the country's 
sobrieiy. _ 

It is evident that the increase was apparent rather than 
real. The police had been roused to a stricter sense 
of duty, and it is reasonable to suppose that an actual 
decrease of drunkenness had enabled them to take 
cognizance of minor cases, which they would hitherto 
have passed unobserved. Each policeman marks out 
for himself an original formula of the gradations of 
insobriety. There is a mysterious point at which 
moderate drinking ceases and drunkenness begins, but 
the exact spot the Lord Chancellor could not define. 
Is it, then, extraordinary that the constabulary should 
be utterly ^'at sea" upon this flood of drink? 
What one constable would call having had ''a sup," 
another might designate as being '' a bit jolly." A 
third would in all probability swear that it should be 
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drunk and disorderly " ; and who knows but that a 
fourth would invent yet a different category. Some- 
times people are said to be " drunk and riotous " — often 
mispronounced "drunk and righteous" — a singular 
contradiction in ethics. When a man is found '^ sleeping 
off" a debauch, he is charged with being " dead drunk." 
" Beastly drunk " is rather a comprehensive expression, 
because all men when drunk are beastly, but it has an 
ominous sound from the witness-box. It is not re- 
markable that police statistics are fallible. 

All this may be true, and yet drunkenness may not 
have diminished as one could have wished. It is a 
43olenm fact that the Blue Bibbon movement has not 
permeated the dregs of Society, that whilst there have 
been very many cases of reformation in the lowest 
walks of life, still it is not principally there that the 
great blessings have been dispensed. Mr. Booth's 
mission seems to have been the creation of a public 
sentiment favourable to Total Abstinence amongst the 
middle* and upper classes of Society. His meetings have 
succeeded probably better than any previous efforts 
in stamping our principles with respectability. They 
are fast becoming aristocratic. Bishops wear the 
Blue Bibbon; and lords claim for ladies the honour 
of leading this mighty movement. The old-fashioned 
notion still lingers in old-fashioned quarters that it 



* By the middle class are meant all who work for the com* 
forts and privileges of life — some in the cotton factory, some 
with saws and chisels, others by measuring ribbons or cutting 
doth ; others, again, by toiling at the desk or in the ooimting- 
house. 
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is polite to drink ; but every day sees the growth of 
truer spirited etiquette. The influence of Gospel- 
Temperance upon Christian men and women cannot 
be exaggerated. Thousands who were living for the 
Saviour and the good that they could do have been 
marvellously enlightened. Convinced that Jesus in- 
cluded the wine cup when He asked them for their 
"all," they have joyfully turned it upside down. 
Mr. Booth says, it is not in low public-houses that 
drinking careers begin. It is not the example of a 
degraded drunkard that is followed. The wine decanter 
in a Christian home, the wine glass in the Christian's 
Iiand are the stumblingblocks in lifers pathway. There 
is victory in winning over the moderate-drinking Chris- 
tian. Whilst the working classes preponderate at 
our meetings, it is at first sight much to be regretted 
that only a small proportion of those who crowd thither 
are gathered from what is generally known as a 
criminal class ; and without doubt it is the reason why 
criminal drunkenness has not received a more stunning 
blow. 

Yet this should lead no one to depreciate the results 
that have been attained. There are respectable drunk- 
ards and elegant tipplers ; and they have been rescued 
by scores. What is quite as important, moderate 
drinkers, a percentage of whom must in the ordinary 
course of events, sooner or later have given way to 
excess, have been induced to leave the path of danger. 
Belonging to this class no doubt are the majority who 
have signed the pledge at Mr. Booth's meetings. There 
is a double satisfaction in their conversion. Prevention 
is better than cure. They have been saved from^ 
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falling ; whilst their previous walk begets faith in their 
pledges. "What about the roughs?" do you ask. 
** Is no one caring for them? " Do not misunderstand. 
We have been dealing with ** generalities." Never a 
mission takes place but when large numbers of them 
are drawn into the net. Thousands of the vilest have 
been led to a higher life through the means of this 
remarkable movement. Mr. Booth's aim is to fight sin 
wherever it may be found. 

It is not apart from the question to remember the 
imusual exertions put forward by the publicans in the 
hope of counteracting the effect of Temperance 
actively. Eeferring to the mission in Gloucester, 
where the apparent increase of drunkenness was first 
brought under our notice, Mr. Sessions writting five 
months afterwards to the Gospel Temperance Gazette, 
said "Our work stands. I don't mean to say there 
have been no relapses — there have been a good many. 
The only wonder is there are no more, when we reflect 
upon the number of publichouses still in full blast, 
and doing their utmost to decoy back our converts. 
The publicans strain every nerve." 

How Gospel-Temperance found its way to Bristol 
would form the subject of an interesting narrative. 
When it was proposed to invite Mr. Booth, Mr. George 
Calvert, then organising Secretary of the Western 
Temperance League, suggested Colston Hall as the 
only public building capacious enough for the meetings. 
Everyone stood aghast at his extravagance. He had 
to become personally responsible for the hall, and pushed 
forward the arrangements undauntedly. Spreading 
the Booth fever amongst his friends, he was soon one 

15 
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of a large committee, representing all the phases of 
Temperance and religious thought in the city. 

Following the example of Gloucester, teetotal Bristol 
turned out in overwhelming numbers to greet the 
evangelist. The broad thoroughfare leading from the 
railway station was literally crammed with human 
beings. Indeed, it is stated that the crowd was greater 
than that which met royalty upon its visit to the city 
a few months previously. Mr. Bowly writing to the 
Temperance Record said : — " I could form no idea of the 
number that turned out to see, and many to cheer, the 
man whom God has blessed as an instrument in making 
so many thousands of homes brighter and happier by 
his touching entreaties and persuasive influence. I sat 
in an open carriage with Mr. Booth and others for an 
hour and a half amid banners, flags and music, and as 
the procession moved through the city, I was deeply 
impressed with the sight of the thousands upon 
thousands of upturned eyes that rested upon us, 
affording a well-grounded hope of the success that 
will follow our devoted American brother in his almost 
superhuman efforts to deliver our beloved country 
from the fearful curse of strong drink." 

The first meeting was held on the afternoon of 
Simday the fifteenth of January, when Colston Hall 
was densely crowded, and Mr. Booth interrupted several 
times in the course of his address by the efforts of 
people striving for admission. Nothing could exceed 
the enthusiasm of the masses. Night after night the 
great building was filled long before the commencement 
of the proceedings. A meeting for women only was 
held one afternoon, when it is estimated that nearly 
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ten thousand endeavoured to gain seats. Three halls 
were crowded, and yet only a portion of the vast throng 
•could be accommodated. Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., 
for whose large-hearted interest Mr. Booth feels inex- 
pressible gratitude, presided over one of the evening 
^i^atherings. The people received their senior Member 
with marks of unrestrained enthusiasm, and when the 
veteran abstainer said, *^I have come to enlist under 
the Blue Ribbon," the cheering was renewed again and 
xigain. Then the evangelist placed the badge upon Mr. 
Morley's breast. The chairman's last words should be 
remembered — ^he called them his departing prayer — 
that they might none of them be ashamed of their 
colours. Those who have seen the " honourable member " 
in his place in the House, still wearing the decoration, 
acknowledge that his example is as gpod as his precept. 
During the earlier part of the mission the prayer 
meetings were held in the Bethel Ship, an old craft, 
since condemned, but for years moored to one of the 
quays, and used for town missionary purposes. The 
" saloon " in which the meetings were held accommo- 
dated about a thoustod people. After the first few 
days it became overcrowded, and Mr. Booth suggested 
that it would be well to continue the mid-day gatherings 
in the great Colston Hall. Mr. Simon Short, who 
superintended the Bethel Mission, may never have 
"been to sea," but he possesses all the habits of an 
old tar, and was as strongly attached to his ship as 
ever a Cornish captain to his coasting schooner. His 
good name had long been associated with it in Christian 
effort, and he deemed it the most suitable place in the 
world for a prayer-meeting. Unconscious of this tender 
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link, Mr. Booth looked highly gratified when he informed 
him that the hulk was to be abandoned for Colston Hall. 
Simon took nmbrage, and wanted to know whether the 
old spot was not good enough for Temperance meetings. 
^* Mr. Booth, I give you to understand that I have been 
on this ship for twenty years.'' " Then it's about time 
you weighed anchor and sailed into deeper water," was 
the good-humoured reply. " About the best thing we 
can do is to go to Colston Hall." The magnificent sight 
of the great building filled at noontide with praying 
men and women must have healed even Mr. Short's 
lacerated feelings. 

Accidents at Mr. Booth's meetings have been rare. 
A few people have been bruised in the crowd, and a 
few ribs have been broken, but remembering the 
surging multitudes, the thousands who have been 
turned away for lack of accommodation, there is deep 
cause for thankfulness that nothing more serious has 
occurred. The nearest approach to a panic was at 
Bristol. It was during the second week of the mission. 
One of the newspapers says : " There was not a spare 
inch of room anywhere, and the building, large as it is, 
could not have held another person." Mr. Booth was in 
the midst of his address, when one of the ushers forcing 
his way to a prominent position, caUed for the speaker 
to stop. Mr. Booth acquiesced — all was stilled, and the 
man shouted excitedly that somebody's house was on 
fire. Without hearing the context, many of the 
audience only caught the last word,yir«. A sensation' 
followed. People feared that the building was in 
danger. One or two females screamed, and a large 
number of persons hurriedly rose to their feet. An 
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ugly rush for the doors was imminent. But Mr. 
Booth's presence of mind, which has never forsaken 
him in the control of a meeting, tose to the emergency. 
^ That fire 's six miles off,' he exclaimed; then observing 
that he was not heard to the far end of the room, 
told the choir to sing * Hallelujah, 'tis done.' The 
hymn concluded, a moment of comparative silence 
ensued; the audience presently rising in a body and 
singing with spuit and reverence * Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow.' Confidence was now restored, 
and Mr. Booth took up the thread of his address where 
he had paused when the interruption occurred. 

Twenty thousand people signed the pledge at Bristol, 
no fewer than two thousand and eighty names being 
•enrolled during one day. 

, Mr. Booth was kindly entertained, first at the house 
of Miss Richardson, and afterwards at Mr. William H. 
Budgett's. The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, who took a 
part in the work worthy his honoured name, subsequently 
inserted an article in the Methodist Recorder^ eulogizing 
the style and method of the evangelist. 

The Western Daily Press of the 1st February said : — 

*^ Less than justice would be done to Mr. Booth's endeavours 
in ibis city if we were to remain content with having given only 
« summary record of his words, and a statistical abstract of his 
work. Something more than that is due to one who has, at the 
lowest estimate of its permanent success, helped on a great 
moral and social reform in some of the great towns of England, 
and who in Bristol has made inroads large and rapid, almost 
without precedent in the domain of misery. . . There are as 
many Blue Bibbons to be met in the streets of Bristol to-day 
as there are ribbons of the legion of honour to be seen in Paris, 
iwhich is saying a good deal for the legion of honour that Mr. 
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Booth has founded. • . Say what we will about evanescent 
effects of gregarious enthusiasm; make what allowance we 
may choose for perhaps inevitable relapses and shortcomings ; 
depreciate as we may the value of conversion from temperance 
in drinking to complete abstinence from drinking, there will be 
abiding effects from Mr. Booth's work in England during the 
last three months, which nothing but a sceptical affectation can 
either ignore or depreciate. . . Those who are appalled by the 
still enormous dimensionis of what is called the 'drink bill' may 
find consolation upon falling back upon such a fact as that 
which Mr. Booth's visit to Bristol has called into existence; 
the fact, namely, that more than one-sixth of the inhabitants of 
a great city proclaim, urhi et orhi, their entire renunciation of the 
habits against which the Blue Bibbon Army was raised to make^ 
war." 

Taking police statistics for what they are worth, it is- 
gratifying to know that the number of prisoners before 
the Bristol magistrates each week during the latter end 
of 1882 was less than half the average of the corre-^ 
spending period of 1881. Christmas time is notorious 
for its harvest of drunkards ; yet the same reduction in 
police cases applies to the Festive Season of 1882, when 
contrasted with the previous year. The effect upon the- 
liquor traffic, however, is a truer criterion of the actual 
results of Temperance work. From the Licensing Ses-^ 
sions of 1882 to the beginningof the present year, public- 
houses in the city have been changing hands at the ratia 
of about one every day. The balance sheet of a large 
hotel in Clifton showed an increase of general business to 
the amount of £177, and yet a decrease upon the wine 
and spirit account of £464. In their last annual report 
the Licensed Victuallers took a gloomy view of their 
position ; and it was in vain that the president of their 
Association endeavoured to stimulate the flow of their 
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stagnant spirits^ They cwnot close their eyes to the 
fact that the Temperance campaign started by Mr. Booth 
is still continued in their midst. The mid-day prayer 
meetings are held regularly, and passing weeks are 
marked by timely sallies into the enemy's camp. The 
Rev. Uriah Thomas, president of the committee, the 
Rev. T. B. Knight and Mr. F. Sturge, the honorary 
secretaries, Mr. J. W. Padfield, and many other zealous 
Christians are devoting their life energies to the spread 
of Temperance principles. 

Leaving Bristol Mr, Booth addressed a gathering 
convened by the Wesleyan Temperance Society in the 
Leeds Town Hall, his friend Mr. Stephens presiding. 
From Leeds he proceeded, with a happy party, to 
Bournemouth, in search of much needed rest. Even 
there he addressed two or three meetings, at one of 
'which Admiral Sir James Sullivan, K.G.B., presided, 
and with the Hon. Admiral Gray took the Blue Ribbon. 
Another gathering was held at Poole where Mr. Booth 
became acquainted with his beloved friend Mr. John 
Norton, who that year occupied the position of Sheriff. 

The 2nd and 3rd February were spent at Leicester ; 
and upon a cold and wet Saturday three weeks after- 
wards Mr. Bo6th commenced a memorable work in 
Stockport. He did not go there to teach the alphabet 
of teetotalism. The people had learnt that years ago 
from Mr. William Hoyle. But the cause had for a long 
time languished. As in many other places, signing the 
pledge had become almost confined to Bands of Hope, 
and they were never more flourishing. It was thought 
proper for children once a year to parade the streets 
with music and banners ; and to regale themselves with 
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buns and milk in the parish glebe lands ; but it was 
quite out of fashion for men and women to stir the town 
with temperance demonstrations. Coffee-houses had 
been opened by people who were not abstainers, whilst 
those who were seemed but the sturdy remnant of a 
once glorious host. They were yet toiling, but it was 
in the dark* A period of silent gloom marked the tran- 
sition of our cause from the materialistic teetotalism of 
ten or twenty years ago to the bright Gospel-Temper- 
ance of to-day. Mr. Booth's visit was the harbinger of 
better times. It infused vitality into whatever was 
deserving of life. 

The mission meetings were held in the weaving shed 
of an old cotton mill — the quaintest mission-hall in the 
land. Yet it was most convenient. Who objects to 
bare walls and a low whitewashed ceiling spanned by 
decidedly unpicturesque wooden joists, when five thou- 
sand people are crowded into the apartment, their own 
burning enthusiasm striving to outshine the brilliancy 
of three electric lights hanging suspended above their 
heads 1 The platform was broad — Mr. Booth's plat- 
form always is — and when it was occupied by three or 
four hundred young people dressed out in their best and 
melodiously singing *' Revive thy work, O Lord," no one 
wasted a thought upon the inelegant building. 

The veterans in Total Abstinence came forward most 
nobly. One old man who boasts that he can speak on 
Temperance for two hours in the open air and make 
people hear him half a mile away might have been seen 
night after night upon one of the front forms. An old 
cobbler takes friends into a little room, and removing 
the lid from a box displays the white rosettes that he 
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ivore when he *' walked" with the teetotalers at the 
end of the Cotton Famine. " I'm savin' 'em agin my 
buryin'," he says. **They maun be laid i' th' coffin 
4iside th' oud men's bones. When Maester Booth come 
to th' town, I git a lump o' blue ribbin ; and it maun 
go down to th' grave along wi' th' rest." At one of 
the gatherings a respected old schoolmaster said, **I 
remember standing upon a platform up Lancashire-hill 
in the company of men like the Bradlaughites of to-day. 
Teetotalism had none of the gospel about it then. 
Thank God that things have changed." How joyful 
when this is the spirit evinced by those who fought the 
early battles 1 It is just what would lead one to 
anticipate the good that has since been accomplished 
in Stockport. 

At the Farewell meeting, Mr. John Walthew, J.P., 
one of the town's chief employers of labour, signed the 
pledge ; and amidst a burst of enthusiasm, Mrs. Booth 
pinned the Blue Ribbon to his coat, her husband ex- 
<5laiming, " You must send him to Parliament now." 
The Rev. T. J. Bass and Mr. Alexander Gibson were 
the honorary secretaries. Dr. Brown entertained the 
evangelist in his pleasant home at Heaton Mersey. As 
a direct result of the mission, twelve thousand new 
pledgeswere taken — that number having since been more 
than doubled. There are probably forty thousand 
abstainers in the town and district. 

Led forward bj'' the respected President of the Com- 
mittee (the Rev. W. J. Townsend), Mr. Henry Faulder 
and many Christian ministers, the noble band is still 
extending the sphere of its operations. It has become 
a permanent organization, known as the Stockport 
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and East Chesliire Gospel-Temperance Union, and 
employs two missionaries— Mr. Macknight, who has 
conducted most successful meetings in the neighbouring 
towns and villages, and a lady who systematically visits 
the converts. Our friends have been turned out of the 
old weaving shed ; but that is only a blessing in disguise. 
They are now building: premises both more suitable and 
moi ornamental, trusting that in their new home the 
world's Eedeemer may be glorified by the salvation of 
thousands. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



TWO NOTABLE MISSIONS. 




lOUTHAMPTON is reputedly one of the 
most drink-besotten of towns — this, too, 
notwithstanding the untiring zeal of Canon 
Basil Wilberforce, whose presence disturbs 
the repose of guilty consciences within a wide circum- 
ference of his parish. But Southampton is a seaport ; 
and the devil, with his cloven hoof, has stamped our 
maritime stations. Still, there is consolation in the 
thought that Southampton without a Wilberforce — 
without the few earnest Christians, who wage a ceaseless 
war against the tide of iniquity — would be as the great 
world without the Church ; how much blacker I how 
much more hideous than it is I 

It was during the previous autumn that Canon 
Wilberforce first came under the influence of Mr. 
Booth's blue eyes, and the soft tones of his musical 
voice. He saw how the people, as though by a magnetic 
spell, were drawn to the pledge tables ; and, jokingly, 
he attributed whatever was human in this attractive 
poiwer to a peculiarity of the speaker's make-up. He 
said, in fact, that Mr. Booth must be a mesmerist. 
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And now the " mesmerist " was to exercise his chanits 
in Southampton. Arriving there upon the 15th of 
March, he drove at once to the Deanery, his home 
during the ten days of the mission. Canon Wilberforce 
bestowed upon him a hearty reception. Mrs. Wilberforce 
accompanied them to the great Skating Rink, where 
the first meeting was that evening held. The Canon 
presided, and the evangelist was fascinated with the 
oratory of his friend. He was listening to the Gospel, 
and being thrilled by its power. Once more was he 
being convinced that the Temperance-movement is a 
holy crusade. Nor could he help observing how, in the 
noble utterances, sparkling wit playfully bubbled from 
between the immovable rocks of truth and logic* He 
was led to conclude that *^ Canon Basil Wilberforce is 
the cleanest-cut Englishman upon the Temperance 
platform." 

Day after day passed happily by. At the close of the 
meetings, the Canon and his guest, accompanied by a few 
kindred spirits, would return to the Deanery, to chat 
over the events of the mission. At first they sat and 
talked in the elegant drawing-room ; but the cords of 
friendship drew them closer together, and they forsook 
the drawing-room for the Rector's study. These were 
times of sweet fellowship. Towards midnight the con- 
versation became more and more solemn, and each heart 
drank deeply from a hidden source. At a quarter to 
nine o'clock in the morning the household assembled 
for prayers, which were conducted by the Canon in a 
private chapel leading from the study. During the 
daytime Mr. Booth was much engaged with his exten- 
sive correspondence, and his host with pastoral cares. But 
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the former had spare hours now and then ; and at such 
times Mrs, Wilberforce occasionally drove ^dth him 
along the seashore, or into the country. She never 
failed to carry books with her, and if the weather 
chanced to be warm she would open the volumes and 
read aloud for his instruction. 

The Deanery is a large, old-fashioned white house, 
standing in solitary retirement amongst the shady trees of 
an extensive garden. A high wall encloses the grounds, 
which ages ago were nothing but marsh land, at times 
overflowed by the sea. Legend has hallowed them as 
the site of King Canute's rebuke to his courtiers. 
During the summer of 1882 Mr. Booth revisited 
Southampton, and again was hospitably entertained by 
Canon Wilberforce. The days were long, the nights 
sultry ; and a canvas tent, stretched upon the lawn, was 
an irresistible attraction after a crowded meeting. With 
their host and hostess, Lord Radstock and Mr. Booth, 
who were both upon missionary errands, sat for hours 
beneath its shelter, reviewing the goodness of God, and 
conversing upon the many phases of Christian work. 
Once it was midnight ere, leaving the garden, they 
sought the house. 

The Southampton mission closed with five thousand 
new pledges. The converts were visited by the parochial 
branches of the Church of England Temperance Society, 
and the Independent Order of Good Templars, both 
organizations having been materially strengthened by 
the evangelizing effort. Besides abstaining Noncon- 
formist ministers, fourteen clergymen of the Established 
Church wear the Blue Ribbon. The Church of England 
Temperance Society has been specially active in 
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Southampton. For the past nine years it has or- 
ganized annual missions, held them in the largest 
hall of the town, and continued them for seven con- 
secutive days. 

The secretary of these missions is Mr. T. W. Glover, 
the local representative of the United Kingdom Alliance. 
He is one of the many for whom the Temperance 
revival has created a superabundance of work. When 
there is a call to the Temperance platform, for all good 
men who can hold forth in public, it is only natural 
that able men should be in constant request. Mr. 
Glover is Canon Wilberforce's right hand in the 
Temperance Cause. At Brighton, Blackburn, and 
many other large towns, he has conducted most success- 
ful missions, and obtained many thousand converts. 

Lord Mount-Temple presided at one of Mr. Booth's 
Southampton meetings ; and, taking the Blue Bibbon 
from the evangelist's hands, was the first to carry it 
into the House of Lords. At the conclusion of the 
mission, Mr. Booth retired to Broadlands,.his lordship's 
residence, formerly the seat of Lord Palmerstx)n, where 
he had been invited to take a brief rest, amid the quiet 
luxuries of rustic England. Broadlands is a venerable 
mansion, not many miles from Southampton. Lady 
Mount-Temple treated her American visitor with the 
utmost kindness, taking him under her especial care,, 
explaining to him the mysteries of the old house, show- 
ing him the room wherein Lord Palmerston transacted 
the weighty business of a nation ; entering the neigh- 
bouring church, to point out memorial windows and 
family tablets. Mr. Booth accompanied her lady- 
ship to the village upon one of those errands to which 
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novelists owe their most beautiful touches of country 
life. They called at the cottage of a blind old man. 
As they stood in the humble home, a little rustic 
maiden, pushing open the door, carelessly entered, and 
then, observing the distinguished lady, blushed, and 
dropped a courtesy. Mr. Booth noticed the simple 
action, and was charmed with its innocent gracefulness. 
He had never before in his life seen a courtesy ; and it 
was almost with an expression of amazement that he 
looked first at the stately form of the tall lady, and 
then at the becoming child. 

Travelling northwards, the evangelist's next mission 
ivas at Doncaster, where he resided in the pleasant home 
of Mr. Walker. Although the campaign only lasted a 
week, much good was accomplished. 

Mr. Booth's career, as a successful Gospel-Temper- 
ance evangelist, has not been honoured more highly 
than at Brighton during the Spring of 1882. No 
pretentious demonstration signalized his arrival; no 
bannered procession escorted him through crowded 
streets ; only a four-wheeled carriage conveyed him to 
the house of his friend the Eev. J. G. Gregory. The 
meetings were held in the Dome Eoyal Pavilion. That 
night, the 18th April, they commenced with a swing, 
and without a pause in the enthusiasm they continued 
a fortnight. Some evenings, although overflow meetings 
were held, it seemed as though nearly as many people 
were turned away as the number who gained admission. 
Public-houses were shaken to their foundations, whilst 
obnoxious red-ribbonism vaunted itself upon the high 
streets, upon the promenade, and even in the mission 
halL 
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A noble band of workers co-operated with Mr. 
Booth. They were ladies and gentlemen whose social 
position is a clue to the circles in which our movement 
has found favour. General Stileman and General 
Alexander, Colonel Kingston and Colonel Barlow,, 
several majors and captains, included in the staff of 
honorary orderlies, might have been seen parading the 
room as ushers, or at the close of the meetings, pleading 
with men and women to take the pledge. Pledge takers 
and their assistants, under the superintendence of Miss 
Penney, were ladies of independence. Clergymen sang 
in Mr. Penn's excellent choir, whilst a British judge 
was actually a door-keeper. The assistance of people 
who would refrain from doing good if they deemed it a 
sacrifice of caste is not worth the space they would 
occupy in a back gallery ; but as their weakness would 
involve the certainty of a fall in company where one's 
standing depends upon the quantity of drink consiuned, 
it is kind to win them over by at least removing false 
prejudices. If they still refuse, perhaps th6y forget 
that they are rejecting the company of One who is 
"King of kings, and Lord of lords;" who would 
count them in His retinue, and they will not, who would 
make them shine for ever and ever. 

Mr. Booth has been blessed in the withholding of 
physical health rather than in its bestowal for any 
lengthened period. Often he continues his work by 
the stimulus of mental excitement ; and, as a result, re- 
action surely follows, with prostration and weakness. 
Then, without a murmur and with hardly a tear, he lays 
down the work and his own weary body. Why the 
Lord keeps his servant in the trammels of affliction he 
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knows no more than his friends ; but those who have 
been with him in seasons of illness bear willing testimony 
to his childlike faith and patienqe. He rarely mentions 
his ailments, and always seeks to hide them when upon 
the platform. His sufferings he attributes chiefly to 
the exposure of camp-life and the hardships of a private 
soldier's part in Civil War. At the very commence- 
ment of the Brighton mission he was seized with illness. 
The second evening, when an immense audience had 
assembled to hear the story of his life, he was upon 
his back in bed. Nor was he present at the following 
meeting; but the blessing which the prayers of Christian 
people brought upon the nursing of his kind hostess, 
Mrs. Gregory, and the comforts of her pleasant home, 
hastened recovery ; and Mr. Booth was again upon the 
platform of the Dome. 

The people were very enthusiastic; in this respect 
surprising the evangelist, who had expected to find them 
unusually stiff, and painfully proper. Quite the con- 
trary! They relished his jokes, wept when he told 
them touching stories, responded to noble sentiments, 
and when the speaking was over, and the choir, led by 
the grand organ, was melodiously inquiring, ** Where 
are the Reapers?*' scores of ladies and gentlemen might 
have been seen amongst the throng, now joining in the 
hymn, and anon guiding some wanderer to the pledge 
table. Many "hard" drinkers signed. After taking 
the pledge, an elderly gentleman stepped up to Mr. 
Bootiii and thanked him for his melting words. " I'm 
glad you've secured him," said a clergyman ; " he was a 
fast old man." Another day this note was placed in 
the evangelist's hand : " Dear sir, — ^I am anxious to tell 
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you that you have at least saved one from a drunkard's 
grave, and a drunkard's hell. God bless you." The 
following letter speaks for others as well as the man 
who wrote it : — 

"Just a week ago I put on the little badge of blue; and I 
am anxious that you should know and testify for me at one of 
your meetings before you go away, what the little badgd has 
enabled me to do, God helping me. Ten days previous to my 
putting it on, I finished my last drunken spree, during which I 
absented myself from my home, wife, and little ones for five 
days, wandering about the district like a lunatic. Within forty- 
eight hours of my placing that little bit of ribbon on my breast, 
my business necessitated my going into at least fifty public- 
houses. I was enabled to withstand the temptations and jeers 
to which I was subjected, whereas previously I could not have 
passed one without being tempted to go in and drink. The 
little badge of blue has reconciled me to a loving wife and 
children, turned a home of misery into one of happiness and 
love; and what is best of all, attending your meetings has 
brought me nearer to Jesus than I ever was before. I intend to 
wear it as long as I live, God helping me, and to persuade all 
that I can to adopt it. Give me your prayers. I enclose my 
name and address. Just one remark for the benefit of the 
pubHcans. The little badge of blue placed on my table last 
Sunday the first joint of meat it has had upon it for this 
year." 

People do not often advertise their services in the 
public jomTials as assistants upon the Temperance plat- 
form ; but that is only because there are easier modes 
of application. One gentleman wrote to Mr. Booth 
a few weeks ago, proposing to form a Blue Bibbon 
Combination Company, for entertaining the public in 
Music Halls and Opera Houses, because, as he shrewdly 
observed, people would frequent such places. The only 
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recommendation of the applicant was that he had for 
years travelled with a troupe of nigger minstrels, and 
was conversant with the ins and outs of theatres and 
playhouses. The performance might conclude with 
n ten minutes' Temperance lecture, and £50 per week 
would certainly meet the expenses of the company. 

** How do you do, my friend?" said Mr. Booth, one 
morning at Brighton, as he reached forth his hand to 
greet an individual, who had announced himself as 

** Professor A /' and then stood profusely bowing 

in the~ hall of Mr. Gregory's house. The man was 
dressed with shabby gentility, but for all that he might 
be a professor of theology, for the learned cannot 
always condescend to new shoes or waistcoat buttons. 
Even his self-abasement was no reason why the Tem- 
perance evangelist should conclude that he was not 
honoiu'ed by a visit from some renowned pedagogue, 
for humility is a mark of wisdom. But the red nose, 
the winking eyes, and the ultimate explanation of his 
errand dispelled all doubts. 

" You are Mr. JR. T. Booth, a Temperance lecturer ; 

I am Professor A , a public reciter and delineator 

of Shakespeare." 

" Oh, indeed !" was the astonished reply. 

** Now, I thought," continued the professor, ** as we 
are much in the same line, you might find me a few 
engagements. I could take a prominent part in your 
meetings — ^the converted clown, eh 1 How would that 
strike?" 

** But are you converted?" innocently inquired Mr. 
Booth. 

^* Oh no, not yet^^ was the naYve reply. 
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Is it necessary to add that this gentleman has not 
yet found his way to the Temperance platform ? 

The mission was directly productive of eleven thousand 
new pledges, and to-day there are in the district no fewer 
than thirty-five thousand — all the more cheering when 
it is known that at the time Mr. Booth came to Brighton 
the teetotal ranks did not include more than six thousand. 
It has been ascertained by house-to-house visitation that 
ninety per cent, of the converts are remaining true. The 
liquor traflSc in the neighbourhood is suffering keenly. 
At this moment there are fifty public-houses into which 
the brewers, unable to find bond fide tenants are placing 
their own men. Several ** drink shops " have gone to 
the wall; and it is certain that many more would be 
closed were it not for the fact that nearly all of them 
are the property of wealthy brewers who seem deter- 
mined to keep them open until the last man in Brighton 
has signed the pledge. Think of it I Rich men spend- 
ingtheir money, wicked men displaying inducements, and 
the devil helping them to win souls for his kingdom ; 
yet ninety out of every hundred remaining true to theu* 
pledge 1 Not long after the mission one drink-seUer 
put up his shutters and nailed to them a strip of Blue 
Eibbon, " to show that the Blue Ribbon plague was 
abroad." Previously only one body, the Band of Hope 
Union, was doing any really effective Temperance 
work ; but since the entire aspect has been changed. 
Organizations in every part of the town are alive and 
active ; and but few Christian Churches have not entered 
upon Total Abstinence work. At the commencement of 
1882, there were in all only thirty Temperance Societies, 
whilst a year later there were nearly two hundred. 
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Every day witnesses progress. The Committee that 
organized Mr. Booth's mission has since been incor- 
porated with the Brighton and Sussex Band of Hope 
Union, of which the Eev. J. G. Gregory is president, 
Mr. Robert Penney, treasurer, and Mr. Comey Sim- 
monds, secretary. In 1880, the Union consisted of 
twenty-seven Bands of Hope, whilst now there are 
associated with it at least a hundred Temperance 
Societies of one description and another. Open-air 
meetings are conducted for the class who do not 
appreciate in-door gatherings. Each Saturday night 
mass meetings are held in the Dome or else in the 
Town Hall. Pledge stations have been established 
in various parts of the town, and it is interesting 
to know that between two and three himdred pledges 
are recorded weekly. And much more than this is 
true of the Queen of "Watering Places — Brighton, 
once petted by royalty, the haunt of aristocrats, 
scene of the lavish revels of city princes, asylum 
of gaiety. If ever there were a mission carried on by 
people intoxicated with enthusiasm it was the mission 
from which these blessings have resulted. More than 
twelve months have passed away, and the energy of the 
workers, instead of abating has increased; the new 
pledges, instead of dissolving in the heat of last sum- 
mer's sun, or scattering with the east winds of the 
winter, have more than doubled in number. Yet 
some would fain have us believe that religious excite- 
ment is unhealthy; that it ebbs faster than it sets; 
and that the dark objects it leaves embedded in the 
mud are more ghastly than if they had not for a brief 
season been floated upon the agitated water. 
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Many a sonnet, called forth by his labour, has 
cheered the evangelist's heart, yet none are more 
worthy of honour than two composed by his friend 
Mr. Comey Simmonds, to whose devotion much of the 
success of the mission in Brighton is attributable. By 
kind permission we reprint the " Farewell ! " 

It seems but an hour since we met him, 

A stranger unknown but by fame — 
Since we welcomed our friend as a brother 

To our town, in the Father's name. 
And now, while our hearts are burning, 

And our spirits are chained by his speU, 
Oh, how hard is this early parting ! 

Oh, how hard to say " Farewell ! " 

He came in our midst — and the people 

Were charmed by the power of his word. 
For he spoke the message of gladness 

As never another was heard ; 
And as we gaze on the thousands 

He has dragged from the gates of hell ; 
Oh, how can we part with our brother ? 

Oh, how can we say " Farewell " ? 

There are hearts to-day that are yearning 

To tell of the new-found peace — 
To tell of the wondrous victory — 

To speak of the captive's release 
From sorrow, from sin, and from sadness, 

Once more in God's sunshine to dwell — ' 
It is hard, it is hard, this parting — 

It is hard to say " Farewell ! " 

'Tis hard, for the Lord hath been with him. 

And the Pentecost fire is abroad ; 
'Tis quickening the hearts of the people 

To rise in the name of the Lord — 
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To stand in His strength in a conflict 
'Gainst the powers of darkness and hell ; 

Bat e'en as the converts are gathering 
Alas ! must we say ** Farewell " ? 

Be it so; 'tis the will of the Master ; 

His will can only be right, 
En arm has rolled back the darkness, 

His word has brought forth the light ; 
He gave to our brother the victory. 

He'll give the last blessing as well ; 
And, by faith, the heavens shall be opened, 

While yet we are bidding ** Farewell ! " 

Be it sp. Though with tears and reluctance 

We part, who but yesterday met ; 
Though we miss the vision of brightness. 

We cannot — we cannot forget. 
The years are brief. — In the future. 

Where sin and death do not dwell. 
In the haven of those who are ransomed, 

They speak not the word " Farewell ! " 

Instead of resting to prepare for the great work 
before him in Birmingham, upon leaving Brighton 
Mr, Booth endeavoured to fulfil a short engagement 
at Frome. The home of Mr. Samuel Eawlings, his 
host, was sunny and cheerful. Spring time was 
whispering to Nature, and Nature, in response, was 
bedecking the lanes and curtaining the hedgerows. 
Mr. Booth strolled along the country roads and 
took by-paths through cornfields and meadow land. 
Although charmed with the unsurpassed loveliness of 
English pastorals, and notwithstanding the health- 
giving surroundings, he completely broke down, and 
with sorrow informed Mr. William Harvey, the 
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honorary secretary, that it would be impossible for 
him to remain to the close of the brief mission. 
With diflSculty he travelled as far as Leeds, and once 
at home the spring which had for months been tightly 
wound, recoiled. For several days he was a patient 
sufferer, under the watchful care of his own dear wife 
and his medical friend. Dr. Stacey. 

Whilst yet but partially recovered, Mr. Booth com- 
menced, in Birmingham, the most important of all his 
missions, and in many respects the most gigantic ever 
held. It was sustained for twenty-four days, from the 
16th May to the 8th June, the meetings, taking place 
in the great Ourzon Hall. It was a model Gospel- 
Temperance Mission. Friends had spared neither time 
nor money in arranging the details, so that every- 
thing was signally complete. There was an influential 
committee of more than one hundred ladies and gentle- 
men, with the Eev. James Eagles as president ; Alder- 
man Barrow and Councillor White, as vice-presidents ; 
Mr. J. W. Shorthouse, as treasurer ; and the Kev G. P. 
Clarke, Mr. D. Smith, and Mr. E. Ward, as honorary 
secretaries. There were numerous sub-committees and 
auxiliary departments. An office in one of the principal 
streets was occupied by the honorary secretaries weeks 
before the commencement of the mission. A special 
Temperance paper, ably edited by the Eev. Charles 
Leach, who took a most lively interest in the work, was 
issued daily. It contained lengthy reports of the 
addresses of Mr. Booth and other gentlemen, and a 
series of well-written articles. 

Pledge-stations, originated during Mr.' Booth's mission 
in Leicester, and established in all parts of Bumingham, 
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proved a most valuable means of obtaining signatures. 
Acting apart from the excitement of crowded meetings 
and thrilling appeals, thousands of cool-headed men and 
women stepped aside from their business during the 
daytime, that they might register a determination to 
give lip the drink. 

Those who were the most active devoted the whole 
of iheir time to the mission. All day long the ante- 
rooms of Curzon Hall presented a lively appearance. 
Early in the morning the secretaries might have been 
seen opening bundles of lettei's. Then there were 
letters to write, circulars to direct, business meetings 
to convene, and an amount of small things to superin- 
tend which only those would suspect who have arranged 
for similar campaigns. Committees and sub-committees 
sat for hours together, whilst ladies found an entire 
morning or afternoon all too brief for the simple 
task of cutting Blue Ribbons into the orthodox size, and 
displaying them upon large pincushions, preparatory to 
the evening meeting. At noon the prayer-meeting 
was held, when, a few hundred would assemble to ask 
a blessing upon the work. Slips of paper were handed 
to Mr. Booth, or whoever led the gathering, presenting 
individual cases for supplication. Sometimes it was, 
** Please pray for a mother who is fast falling into 
sin, neglecting her family, and breaking up her home." 
Occasionally, the plea was for *' A son who has recently 
gone with bad companions," or for *' A father who is 
too blinded to see the suffering of his dear ones." 

At half-past seven o'clock each evening the mass 
meeting is held. Long before then, however, the hall 
is crowded to suffocation. Every seat is occupied 
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soon after seven o'clock ; and, that the assembly shall 
not grow weary of waiting, the grand choir of five 
hundred voices strikes up a popular Temperance 
air, and continues in song for the next half-hour. 
Careful not to interrupt the music, at a convenient 
interval between the hymns, Mr. Booth walks on 
to the platform, leaning upon the arm of his beloved 
host, Mr. John Cadbury. The sight of the ven^able 
philanthropist, accompanied by his youthfully active 
guest, calls forth the wildest enthusiasm. The people 
look first at the dark brown hair, that shows an inclina- 
tion to fall over the young man's forehead ; then at the 
broad-brimmed hat covering the silvery locks of old 
age. The blue eyes sparkle, and seem to say, " Thank 
God, we're here once more." Old England takes the 
Chair, with Mrs. Thomas Avery, the Mayoress of Bir- 
mingham, upon his right hand ; Young America pushes 
his hat under a table, throws off his coat, inquires 
^* What's the matter with the choir?" tells them to 
sing another hymn, and then, walks excitedly up and 
down the platform, beating time with his hands, perhaps 
slapping a rheumatic old clergyman upon the back, as 
he exclaims '^ What do you think of it now, brother? " 
By this time the first enthusiasm of the audience is 
expended, and the choir having finished their hymn, 
a peaceful calm settles doTvai upon the meeting. Mr. 
Booth calls upon his friend. Canon Bowlby, or some 
other man of God, for a passage of Scripture. Prayer 
is offered by a minister upon the platform — perhaps a 
Primitive Methodist, and then the hall rings with 
** Amens " and " Hallelujahs." Another hjmn is sung, 
the audience heartily joining in the refrain. During 
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tlie last verse, Mr. Booth takes a seat beside the Chair- 
man, and, as though for the first time in his life, composes 
himself to be still. He has been quite collected — what 
is commonly called ** at home," all the time, and no one 
would have guessed that the four thousand people who 
were watching his restless movements were not his 
brothers and sisters, but now he sinks into a chair, and 
throwing his overcoat loosely over his shoulders, ^vith 
the sleeves dangling by his side, clasps his hands, and 
bending forward, looks expectantly into the Chairman's 
face. Mr. Cadbury slowly rises. Mr. Booth rises also, 
and the mass congregation follow his example. The 
old gentleman tries to speak, but the people cheer ; and 
being more in numbers, whilst averaging fewer years, 
they have the advantage. The clapping of hands is 
succeeded by the stamping of feet, and shouts of joy 
seem to be Crowning the demonstration, when Mr. 
Booth's keen eye descries a young woman waving a 
white handkerchief, far away towards the back of tlw 
hall. He fumbles in his coat pocket for his own, and 
can't find it. Anybody else's will answer as well, so 
he helps himself — perhaps takes the Chairman's, and 
waving it high above his head, signals for the whole 
congregation to do likewise. Then the wave of enthu- 
siasm rolls higher and higher and the sea of heads becomes 
capped as though with white-crested breakers. Tears 
are brought to the Chairman's eyes, and when he attempts 
to address the thousands before him, only a few, seated 
upon forms near the platform, can catch his words. 
But that only shows how deep is the respect of his 
townspeople, who listen with perfect stillness. Perhaps 
they have heard that it is exi^ctly fifty years since he 
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took the Temperance platform. But only the older 
ones can recall Mr. Joseph Livesey's first visit to Bir- 
mingham, when Mr. Cadbury signed the pledge. All 
seem to have conspired to make the speaker believe that 
his words are audible to the remotest comer. If 
they have succeeded, the innocent fraud is repeated 
when the enthusiasm is renewed at the conclusion of 
his address. Another hymn is sung, and Mr. Booth 
steps to the front of the platform. A repetition of the 
cheering takes place. Again it subsides ; and now the 
evangelist commences his address. Looking very calm, 
and speaking slowly, he seems at first to be in private 
conversation with each individual, and oblivious to the 
fact that there are four thousand people listening to 
him. He tells them, as though it were a secret, that 
fifteen hundred, or perhaps, two thousand, new pledges 
were signed the day before, and that he intends to have 
another two thousand again to-night. Then for up- 
wards of an hour he compels attention. It has been 
said that he " troubles himself little about the art of 
speaking, and still less about its artifices. He would, 
perhaps, say with Mark Antony — 

. . . ' I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know.* 

But he, too, has Cassar's wounds to show ; he bids them 
speak for him ; and in these * dumb mouths ' there lies 
the power to ' stir men's blood.' Some orators would 
say a great deal more, and tell less. Bugged and plain 
of speech, familiar and colloquial in the ordinary cur- 
rent of his address, he rises at times to a nobler diction, 
a smoother utterance, a grander tone, and shows that 
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he has the voice and the magic of true eloquence." He 
abhors all cant. Who has ever heard him speak of 
*' the homy-handed working man," or whimper about the 
trials of poverty ? His aim is not to widen the breach, 
separating capital from labour ; but to show the working 
man that it is in his power to be as well off as his 
master, and to teach the master that he may lose the 
joy of his most menial servant. Anecdotes enforce 
argument, and much that the speaker says is tinged 
with humour. In turn the audience laugh and cry, 
listen with rapt attention, or express concurrence by 
loud outbursts of applause. With a thrilling anecdote 
the evangelist concludes. All speaking ceases at nine 
o'clock that the people may have more time to sign the 
pledges. Some friends agitate for the Early Closing 
Movement. Mr. Booth goes a step further and advo- 
cates the total closing of public-houses and the early 
closing of Temperance meetings. In the past it has 
been a mistake to keep fathers and mothers away from 
little ones, and children away from their homes imtil 
half-past ten and occasionally eleven o'clock at night 
in order that some good men who have too much to 
say may find the time in which to say it. Votes of 
thanks are dispensed with, and no one is allowed to 
speak after Mr. Booth, in his American language, 
has "got through." Without a break, he calls for 
"the kingly men and queenly women.'* "Won't 
you come to-night, men?" he pleadingly says, and 
instantly a dozen working men are seen elbowing their 
way through the crowd. Hundreds follow, whilst 
ladies and gentlemen go out in search of wavering 
ones. All this time Mr. Booth is pacing to and fro 
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the platfonn, and the choir is singing half-way through 
the hymn-book. Still the pledges are being taken; 
still the ladies are pinning the Blue Ribbon to the 
coats of converts. Now and then a cheer breaks forth 
as an old " tippler " presses forward to register his 
promise. Mr. Booth gives him a hand, and says, *^ God 
bless you ; may He enable you to keep it." 

At length the crowd begins to thin; in a subdued tone 
the evangelist says, " Just a moment ! " and instantly 
there is silence as the people know that he is about to 
commend them in a simple prayer to their Heavenly 
Father. Then he leaves the platform. But the narrow 
passage leading to the outer door is blocked with people, 
ull bent upon shaking hands. It is with difficulty that 
Mr. Booth presses through the throng, only to find a 
larger multitude as determined to greet him in the road. 
He strives to gain his coach, but that seems impossible. 
Upwards of thirty policemen have been told off to keep 
a clear way. With their assistance he succeeds, but, 
oh I what a surging crowd around the vehicle! Every 
one pushes. The more impetuous thrust their hands 
through the open window, and as the coach moves 
slowly away they move after it. 

A short drive, and Mr. Booth has sunk into the 
great arm-chair in the pleasant dining-room of his 
host. The family are at supper ; but he is too ex- 
hausted to partake of food. Those last three hours 
have robbed him of more vitality than a long dajr's 
work. He is now in a " cold perspiration," and dare 
not remove his thick overcoat. Those who fancy that 
a Temperance evangelist's is an easy life should see him 
when the blood has left his cheeks, when his head 
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droops upon his bosom, and his hands hang helplessly 
by his side. They might pity ; they could not envy- 
then. Mr. Cadbury will permit none to trouble him 
with questions or kindly meant suggestions. In time 
the weakness passes, and the weary man sits beside his 
host at the table. After tasting a morsel of food, he 
retires for the night, sometimes to toss nervously upon 
his bed, at others, to address great Temperance meetings 
in dreamland. 

It is from one of Mr. Booth's Curzon Hall ad- 
dresses that we take the following extract, showing 
how distinctively ours is a Gospe^Tcmperance move- 
ment: — 

I have laid down a platform on which to stand — a platform 
on which, I believe, every sect, and all denominations, every 
organization, and all societies who wish to advance the cause of 
Christ, and that of total abstinence, may stand at my side. In 
it there are three great planks of principle — Christianity, 
Total Abstinence, and Charity — and these three make a 
platform as broad as humanity is broad, and as wide as the 
world. One of our great objects is to bring together all the 
different elements into one great imion, for a special and specific 
purpose. "We are not going to create any new society or 
organization. We are not going to pull down, but build up, 
those that are already existing; and those who, during the 
mission, may be persuaded to sign the pledge and give up the 
drink, will be ooimselled to find a home in some Christian 
church and some Temperance society. This movement is not 
an organization, with its officers, by-laws, and regulations. 
We have but one head — our Heavenly Father — and we know of 
but one law : His will. This is only a union of those who are 
willing to make the World's Eedeemer the centre of all that is 
done, and who are truly united with Him in this effort to sweep 
fiway one of the most tyrannical and cruel wrongs the world 
has ever known. And this union is not confined to Birmingham, 
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or to tliis land; but it is one that has become almost 
imiversal and world-wide, and is to be found wherever our 
Christianity is met and baffled by the liquor traffic, and wher- 
ever the efforts of the church are neutralized by its operations. 
By joining us, then, you become a member of this great and 
holy alliance, composed of many of the highest, the noblest, 
and the best, who have for their object the uplifting of humanity, 
and the hastening of that day when the kingdoms of the earth 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of TTi« Christ. This 
movement by some is called " The Blue Eibbon Army." Now, 
I don't like the word " army " in this connection. . I served for 
three long years in one of the most bloody and cruel civil wars 
the world has ever known ; and this word " army," is associated 
in my mind with nothing but carnage and bloodshed, with 
beautiful green fields covered with the dead and the dying, 
with a whole nation bathed in sorrow and tears, and with five 
hundred thousand good and true men slain on the battle-field, 
many of whom are sleeping to-night beneath that southern sky, 
under the sod and the dew, with nothing to mark their resting- 
place, except it be perhaps that the green grass grows a little 
greener, or the wild flowers bloom a little fairer. No, I like 
** Gospel Temperance Union," which, in this case, does mean 
something. It means, in the fullest and highest sense, *' good 
tidings of great joy, peace on earth, and good will toward 
men." It wounds or injures no one ; but makes men alive to a 
sense of their manhood, and women to a sense of their women- 
hood. Our trophies — ^thank God ! — are not the battle-flags and 
munitions of war, but men and women rescued from the curse 
of drink, and saved by the grace of God, happy homes filled 
with sunshine and gladness, and little children no longer holding 
their thin, empty hands up to God, but bounding and laughing, 
with their little hearts singing like birds. I believe that this 
word ''union," with us who speak the English language, has 
to-day a significance that it never before possessed. Becent 
events, both in my own and in this land, have served to give 
it a most striking prominence. But a few days ago, this 
whole nation stood at the grave of our Garfield, your hearts 
mournfully beating with ours in that sad requiem for our dead; 
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and earth's fairest flowers, from the hands of Her Majesty, 
your Queen, covering the sacred casket of our martyred Presi- 
dent. And now that you are called upon to deplore and mourn 
over one of the darkest and saddast events in your history, as 
you stand at the grave of your Cavendish — ^he who was the 
embodiment of a reconciliation, the symbol of peace ; he who, 
whilst stretching forth the olive branch, received the stab in 
the heart, and whose flag of truce became his blood-stained 
winding-sheet — I say, as you weep over the loss of this good 
man, I believe it is no exaggeration to affirm, that in America, 
they are exhausting the whole of the English language in 
trying justly and appropriately to condemn the cowardly ai\d 
dastardly crime, and in seeking to express honest and heartfelt 
sympathy and condolence with you who mourn. Yes, we are 
being drawn together, and, I believe, for a purpose ; and those 
things which seem and look, to our short-sightedness, as great 
and apptdling calamities, I believe, in the hand and providence 
of God, shall work together for our good. 

'* God moves in a mysterious way. 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants His footsteps on the sea. 
And rides upon the storm. 

Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up His bright designs, 

And works His sovereign will.'* 

It is said that to-day there are one himdred and seventy 
millions of the English-speaking race scattered upon this globe, 
and it is estimated that, in another century, there will be eight 
hundred millions who shall speak our language, who shall have 
our push and enterprise, and our great love for liberty ; and I 
believe that it is to be this great and mighty host, led on by 
Israel's Gbd, that shall ford the Bed Seas of difficulty and 
opposition, that shall sweep through the wilderness of sin and 
ignorance, and that shall civilize and Christianize the world. 

17 
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« 

But we must be united in order to carry out these great and 
noble ends. *' United we stand, divided we falL" '' The house 
divided against itself shall not stand." 

Some time ago, I stood upon that wonderful suspension 
bridge that spans the river just below the grandest falls in the 
world, and that connects a part of Her Majesty's dominions with 
the United States. As I gazed down into the depths below, 
and watched the rushing of that mad torrent of angry waters ; 
as the mighty thunderings of old Niagara fell upon my ears ; 
as I took in the royal grandeur of the scene before me : my 
soul was filled with rapture and wonder. Do you knqw how 
that bridge is constructed P There are two massive cables, each 
nearly as large around as my waist, composed of thousands and 
thousands of wires, wound, twisted, and boomd together, and 
reaching from shore to shore. Those cables are a symbol of 
that which unites the people of America to the people of Gbeat 
Britain. There are a thousand ties connecting us with you, and 
they are stronger than those of iron. They are the same holy 
and sacred cords that bind a child to its mother — for this is our 
mother-country, and we are its children. We have a part in 
your great ancient history, and we own an interest in your 
magnificent literature. We speak the same language, and, like 
you, we love our homes ; we read the same Bible, and worship 
the one God. And now my appeal is for these two great nations 
to unite, not only against the liquor traffic, but against every 
combination of sin, and every system of wrong ; and let it be 
truly said that a people who have so much in common, who 
own such a past, and have such a brilliant future, are one and 
inseparable. Someone has said : ''England and America /i^atn^t 
the world;'* but a better than he has said: ''England and 
America for the world." Let us, then, stand firm in the right, 
as God has given us to see the right ; let our voices be heard 
above all other sounds, and let us. never cease proclaiming the 
truth that the gigantic curse of all curses is the liquor traffic, and 
that its sovereign remedy is Total Abstinence. Let us sing it, 
pray it, and preach it, till even the little birds shall take up the 
glad anthem of man's redemption, and then we can shout, 
"Hallelujah, 'tis done I" and "the mountains and the hills 
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tsliall break forth before us into singing, and all the trees of the 
£eld shall clap their hands," 

** And the mighty West shall bless the East, 
And sea shall answer sea, 
And mountain unto mountain sing. 
Praise Qod, we are free." 

Special gatherings were held for men, when the hall 
was filled with stalwarts. Mrs. E. W. Dale presided 
over an immense women's meeting. One Sunday after- 
noon the rajilway servants assembled in hundreds to 
hear Mr. Booth's address. Large numbers of them 
took the pledge. Another day a letter was placed in 
the evangelist's hands, thanking him for words which 
led an infidel to embrace Christianity. That evening 
when he referred to the matter from the platform, an 
old man rose to his feet in the body of the hall, ex- 
claiming feelingly, '* It's quite true ; I'm the man." 
The audience rose en masse, everyone striving to gain 
a glimpse of the speaker. Before they sat down Mr. 
Booth called for the doxology. It was sung from the 
depths of many hearts, the old man joining in, whilst 
his eyes overflowed with tears of joy. The Christian 
ministry lent most valuable aid to the mission, as many 
as thirty-two clergymen and ministers being counted 
upon the platform at once. Nothing could exceed the 
enthusiasm of the Farewell meeting, at which handsome 
presentations were made to Mr. and Mrs. Booth. When 
he entered the town, the evangelist prophesied that fifty 
thousand new pledges would be taken during the course 
of the mission. When he wished the people "good 
night," and told them to meet him " in the morning," 
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he was enabled to announce that hLs estimate was more 
than substantiated. There were then, it was stated, 
sixty-six thousand Blue Kibbons and fifiy-ohe thousand 
new pledges. 

A picnic to Stratford-on-Avon, with his friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Cadbury, is a pleasant reminiscence of 
Mr. Booth's visit to Birmingham ; whilst the few hours 
that he spent in the famous cocoa manufactory at 
Boumeville afforded a delightful relaxation to his active 
mind. Every morning the employes assemble for 
worship. Messrs. Eichard and George Cadbury lead 
the simple service, and upon the morning of his visit the 
evangelist addressed a few homely words to the attentive 
congregation. It was pleasing to observe with what 
pride many of them displayed the Blue Ribbon upon 
their snowy-white aprons; audit was still more gratifying 
to behold the spirit in which they commenced their 
daily duties. That afternoon was spent upon the banks 
of a miniature lake in the beautiful grounds of Mr. 
George Cadbury. 




CHAPTER XXn. 



RETURN VISITS. 




I ONCLUSIVE evidence of Mr. Booth's smiple 
trust, indeed of his absolute faith, in the 
permanence of his work was afforded during 
the summer of 1882, when he revisited 
many of the towns in which he had conducted success- 
ful missions. What other spirit would lead a man thus 
to test the truthfulness of prophesied reaction, to come 
within the hearing of certain failures, to discover broken 
pledges and relapses into sin? Yet the result of the 
experiment could scarcely have been more cheering. 
His revisits evoked more striking enthusiasm than his 
first campaigns, clearly demonstrating that Gospel- 
Temperance, effort is not '^a flash in the pan." 

Mr.BoothV^econdappearanceinLeicester has already 
been referred to. His return visit to Gloucester has 
been passed without comment. It occurred during the 
campaign in Birmingham, and was the theme of a pleasing 
article from the pen of Mr. Frederick Sessions. " A 
Temperance reformer's work is not half done," says tho 
writer ; ** nay, it is not a tenth part done : when he has 
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delivered an address, or any number of addresses, from 
the platform. Men's minds must, indeed, be first con- 
vinced of the truth ; but when the truth has been theo- 
retically received, it needs to be practically applied. The 
multitude — and the leaders of the people, too, for that 
matter — need teaching how and when to apply it to the 
ever}' day affairs of life. For this reason we must aim 
at changing every social, political, religious, and com- 
mercial custom that is in any way affected by the 
drinking usages of the present age, or into which the 
publican has been accustomed to thrust his unhallowed 
presence as the presiding genius of the occasion. One 
of the most pressing needs of the present day is the 
right education of Englishmen in the keeping of 
holidays and festivals. For a century past, at the very 
least, Whit-Monday has been in our town, as well as in 
many another, the drink-sellers' carnival. For the last 
three years, however, this has been vastly changed . . » 
and the publicans were never so slack of trade as last 
(Whit) Monday. . . . Mr. Booth came, and we gave 
him a reception fit for a prince. ... In the lower 
parts of the town it was touching to see the women 
come up to the carriage in which he and the Bev. Canon 
Bowlby were riding, and grasping Mr. Booth by the 
hand, say, * God bless you, Mr. Booth, for the happi- 
ness you have been the means of bringing to my 
home 1 ' and to see a bouquet thrown to him by some 
simple-minded, loving countrywoman, whose husband 
had signed the pledge at Mr. Booth's meetings. In 
a tent constructed to hold eight thousand persons, a 
public meeting w.as held, over which Canon Bowlby, of 
Birmingham, presided ; and at which, besides Mr. Booth 
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himself, the Kev. Charles Leach, F.G.S., also of Bir- 
mingham, delivered an able and popular address." 

Leaving Birmingham, in the course of a few days, 
Mr. Booth proceeded to South Wales. Eight months 
had elapsed since his mission in Swansea, but in the 
meantime he had not been forgotten. A group of 
friends was waiting at the railway station to meet him ; 
and the Mayor, Alderman Davis, was the first to shake 
him by the hand. The following day, the 15th June, 
would have been a " red letter " if blm had not been the 
prevailing colour. The morning was occupied in a 
Temperance Conference, at which Dr. Eawlings pre- 
sided, and Mr. T. S. Bishop read an instructive paper. 
But the great event of the day, a monster procession, 
took place during the afternoon. It was a brilliant 
success. The Swansea pilots had hung, here and there, 
festoons of bunting across the streets. Since earliest 
morning the town had worn a holiday aspect. The 
coffee taverns and tradesmen's houses vied with each 
other in the display of flags and banners. The railway 
companies did their part in providing excursion trains 
from Cardiff, Newport, and many other towns ; even 
from Chester. At half-past two o'clock, the procession 
started, headed by a brass band and mounted police, 
followed by sixteen capacious waggons, each drawn by 
a pair of stalwart horses, and containing, in all, several 
hundred very wee Band of Hope children. The 
abstaining ministers of South Wales formed a con- 
tingent of their own, Arminian and Calvinist, walking 
side by side, shoulder to shoulder, as though typical of 
their brotherhood in the great cause which that day 
they had met to honour. Mr. Booth was driven in an 
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open carriage, with the Mayor, attired in his scarlet 
robes of oflSce, seated at his right, and in the same 
vehicle his host, Dr. KawKngs, and Mr. Eosser, the 
honorary secretary. Mrs. Booth, with the Mayoress, 
Mrs. Rawlings, and Mrs. Bishop, occupied a carriage, 
preceded by two mounted postillions. The rear was 
brought up by fifty vehicles, varying in description from 
a hansom cab to a farmer's spring cart. The drivers all 
wore the Blue Eibbon. In the evening an enthusiastic 
meeting, followed by another two days afterwards, was 
held in the Albert Hall. Mr. Booth and other 
gentlemen delivered telling addresses. 

Through the kindness of Mr. H. A. Chapman, the 
evangeUst and a party of friends enjoyed a delightful 
excursion along the Wild Welsh Coast to where that 
charming range of purple mountains is not defiled with 
the sulphurous smoke of furnaces or the skeleton 
machinery of coal shafts. Almost beneath the shadow 
of a mouldering castle, not far from where a broad trout 
stream flows into the Bristol Channel, they spread their 
luncheon upon the closely nibbled turf ; and as they 
journeyed homewards the nightingale might well have 
paused in his song to catch sweet notes of Gospel- 
Temperance. Two other pleasure parties, with his 
friends Dr. Rawlings, Mr. F. Rock, and Mr. Benjamin 
Evans, afforded the American traveller further evidence 
of the rugged grandeur of the Welshman's home. 
The following week he addressed meetings at Morriston, 
Llanelly, Pontypridd, and Merthyr. 

During his previous tour in South Wales, Mr. Booth 
became acquainted with the beloved sister of the late 
Frances Ridley Havergal. The surviving Miss Havergal, 
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who still resides near Swansea, took a lively interest in his 
missionary labours, and invited him to visit the home near 
Mumbles. After walking some distance into the country, 
he was surprised tostand in front of a lonely house — if one 
may call that a house which is really a humble cottage, 
and to be informed that it was the residence of his friend. 
Unable to call upon the day appointed, that afternoon he 
found that the doors were closed. He knocked, but no 
one was within; and it was only by peering through the 
windows that he was enabled to obtain a glimpse of 
Miss HavergaVs home. Turning away, his thoughts 
reverted to the humility and grace of the beautiful 
spirit content to fill palaces with word-music expressive 
of sublime heart-thought, and all the while herself to 
dwell in a cottage. Doubtless, like another Christian 
singer, she did not desire even a lofty residence amongst 
the saints ; but had she lived would have joined with 
him in his prayer for 

'* Some humble home amongst Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and sorrow cease, 
And flows for ever through heaven's green expansions 
The river of Thy peace." 

Passing the corner of the village street where she 
took the fatal chill whilst addressing a gathering of 
donkey boys, Mr. Booth was reminded of Miss Haver- 
gal's love for our sacred Cause. It was in its advocacy 
that she sacrificed her life, dying up to the standard 
for which she had lived — the standard expressed by her 
beautiful hymn — 

** Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee." 
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Mr. Booth often quotes two subsequent lines. 
People say, "What is the good of pleading with 
drunkards when they have no will-power left ? " He 
contends that they have, and that to say they have not 
is untrue ; adding, " Only that man parts with his will 
who yields his all to the will of God, who sings with 
the sweet singer of Wales — 

' Take my will and make it Thine, 
It shall be no longer mine.' " 

Upon Friday, the 23rd June, Mr. Booth revisited 
Newport, Monmouth, where the enthusiasm of the people 
was, if possible, more intense than during the mission. 
The oldest there had never witnessed a sight more 
impressive than those beheld who took part in that day's 
demopstration. The weather was not fine. In a double 
sense it was a teetotaler's holiday. But despite the 
occasional downpours. Temperance Societies, and Bands 
of Hope turned out in overwhelming numbers to greet 
their old friend. Traffic was suspended as the proces- 
sion passed along some of the streets. The upper 
windows of every building, from doctors' residences to 
public-houses, thrown widely open, were occupied by 
family groups. Cheers hailed the visitor upon every 
hand, and sweet-scented nosegays were showered into 
his carriage. Those who rode in the numerous vehicles 
looked down upon the heads of a dense throng literally 
packed so closely that it seemed impossible to see a 
square yard of pavement. Before and behind, as far 
as the eye could reach, there was one stream of human 
beings, without space to sway either to the right hand 
or to the left. An open-air meeting was held, in the 
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market-place, and in the evening the rush for seats at 
the Victoria Hall, where Mr. Booth and several other 
gentlemen delivered addresses, was so great that w.hilst 
multitudes were unable to gain admission, hundreds of 
those who succeeded were obliged to stand. 

The most gigantic Temperance demonstration that 
the world has ever beheld is associated with the name 
of Mr. Booth, because it was a direct result of his labours 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It should not, however, be 
confused with the complimentary receptions accorded 
to him in other towns. Instead of the people of New- 
castle turning out in thousands to see him, he travelled 
a great many miles to view them. The monster f Ste 
took place upon the 28th and 29th of June, its object 
being two-fold: by the provision of innocent amuse- 
ment to counteract the annual horse-racing, and its 
attendant evils; and by practical teaching to prove 
that men and women can assemble in thousands, and 
be at once sober and merry. Those who were there 
say that they never saw the multitude enjoy itself 
as upon those two days at Newcastle ; never had they 
seen them so orderly, so peaceable, so sober. There 
was no drink to be purchased, and consequently there 
was no drunkenness. The town moor, an open 
common of sixteen hundred acres, was the scene 
of the innocent revels. Pleasurable excitement centred 
round scores of peep-shows and swinging - boats, 
and spread with contagious rapidity throughout the 
moor. A gentlemen said, "I have passed through 
village streets no longer than the avenues formed by 
the canvas structures erected at our gala, and ranged, 
on my right hand, in picturesque contrast to the green 
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grass and the blue sky, and the barricade of swings 
, and * hobby horses ' upon my left." There were several 
such avenues. They had quite the appearance of a 
little town, and certainly no town on a great occasion 
could be more thronged than was that festive scene. 
The refreshment booths were capacious and clean ; well 
stocked with provisions. They did a thriving trade, 
and as the day advanced, and the sun shone with 
greater heat, thirst-quenching beverages rose to a 
premium. For instance, cups of tea, which during 
the morning might have been purchased at a penny, 
were sold at four or five o'clock for threepence and 
fourpence. Lemon-water, cool and refreshing, was 
hawked through the crowd by men, women, and 
children, and sold in large quantities at a penny a 
glass. There was new milk from the country, and 
during one day a milk-seller said that *^ in less than 
no time " he disposed of a hundred and twenty gallons. 

Athletic sports, a band contest, and various trials 
of skill were proceeding at the same time, in three or 
four different directions ; but these amusements were 
not an end in themselves. They were a means of 
attracting the people from what is pernicious to that 
which is good and ennobling. At some distance away 
from the busy throng, here and there, were planted the 
banners of different Temperance Societies. Waggons 
had been previously unhorsed for the use of the 
speakers, who mounted them as platforms, and having 
surromided themselves by audiences, descanted with 
right goodwill upon the advantages of our glorious 
principles. Many were brought within the sound of 
the truth, and several, there and then, put their hands 
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to the pen and their names to the pledge. The air 
was filled with melody — sometimes a Gospel-Tem- 
perance hymn, now a choice selection of glees, and 
occasionally a i^natch of instrumental music. Crowning 
the summit of a grassy knoll, one might have observed 
a somewhat larger congregation, and waving above 
their heads blue and red banners, denoting a strong- 
hold of the Salvation Army. All passed off smoothly. 
Never did so dense a mass of people, bent upon amuse- 
ment, behave in a more becoming manner. Mr. Booth 
and his friends wandered from end to end of the moor, 
through the excited crowds, and where the holiday 
seekers, spread into small parties, were enjoying com- 
parative seclusion with chosen friends, and they did 
not, in this motley array, come across a single intoxicated 
person ; nor did they hear from the lips of those tens 
of thousands a single word that would have sulUed the 
dignity of a drawing-room. 

Such could not have been said of the company that 
peopled the common when the races took place there. 
In those days fifty tents for the sale of strong drink 
lined one extremity of the course. The night would 
close in upon the revelry of drunken men, and the 
moon would rise upon what bore close resemblance 
to a field of battle. Laid hors de combat by the forces 
of King Alcohol, scores of men, whose legs had refused 
to carry them home, might have been seen stretching 
their length upon the turf. If rain fell during the 
night, they awoke from their drunken slumbers the 
following morning wet and chilled ; and found their 
way to abodes as miserable as themselves. 

The number that visited the moor during the 
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Temperance festival is variously estimated. Choosing 
between extremes, it may be fairly stated that upon 
one day there must have been nearly 150,000 people 
present. To depict the scene is impossible. A square 
mile of common covered with a mantle of human 
beings, moving to and fro, mingling and separating, 
here dotted over a few acres of ground, in groups of twos 
and threes, and there congregated in masses of five, ten, 
or fifteen thousand, having the appearance, when beheld 
from a distance, of colonies of ants or swarms of bees. 
To those who had successfully taken part in the athletic 
sports prizes were awarded to the value of £1,000. 

Before lea^dng the ground, Mr. Stephens addressed a 
few words to the assembled multitude. " I want you," 
he said, " to give me an unbiassed opinion as to these 
sports, whether you think it is better to have a free and 
open moor, with wise and sober people, than to have 
horse-racing, with scores of tents full of men drinking 
strong drink ? " To this query an unmistakable answer 
was given. As one man the people shouted at the top 
of their voices, ^* These sports are the best." And the 
people were right. 

Another visit to Doncaster, and two more mass 
meetings in the old weaving-shed at Stockport, pre- 
ceded a month's holiday. In response to a long- 
standing invitation, upon the 5th of August, Mi. 
Booth returned to Southampton; and the following 
day, with Lord Kadstock and Canon Wilberforce, 
addressed two large assemblies. On bank-holiday a gala 
took place in Netley Abbey — ^the wreck that age and 
vicissitude have left behind of an ancient monastery. 
The roof has crumbled away, the walls are battered 
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and broken, and there is now nothing to prevent the 
sunlight of heaven piercing those once dark recesses 
of Popery. Thus was the mind led on to pleasant 
allegories, nor could the imaginative help rejoicing 
that the latest phase of a more beautiful and acceptable 
Christianity was springing into luxuriant growth within 
the remains of ignorant superstition. Like the religion 
of moderate drinking, Netley Abbey is sufficiently 
demolished to be an absolute and genuine ruin. At 
present the tourist may ascertain without difficulty, 
from the appearance of its mysterious haunts, the use to 
which each enclosure was dedicated : whether it was 
a cloister, a chapel, or a refectory ; but in the lapse of 
ages the day must come when decay shall have com- 
pleted its mission, and when one stone shall not stand 
upon another, to tell the ancient story. Only by legend 
will the inquirer learn that once a monastery raised its 
walls to heaven somewhere upon the cliffs beneath 
which the Pilgrim Fathers set sail for New England. 
Long before then,however, the ruin of moderate-drinking 
Christianity shall have been swept away. Theological 
antiquarians will be seen, with note-book and pencil, 
searching in vain for a single stone to mark the 
foundation of those arguments upon which it once 
rested. History alone will tell of the good people who 
drank whisky under the protection of the Pauline- 
Timothean Tower, or who sought a refuge for wine- 
bibbing within the Galilean Marriage Chamber. The 
Christian world will stand aghast to learn that the 
Corner Stone of Religion, the Rock of Salvation, was 
once made the strong support of a system which it 
will then condemn as rotten and corrupt. 
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The following Saturday Mr. Booth was p: 
a Gospel-Temperance demonstration in Leeds. 
Abstinence Societies and Bands of Hope mi 
detached processions, to the Horticultural 
Headingley, where an open-air meeting was held ur 
the presidency of the Mayor, Alderman Tatham, 
addresses were delivered by several prominent T 
perance advocates, including Dr. F. E. Lees. 

Mr. Booth's return visit to Darlington, upon 
16th August, gave rise to a procession around 
town, and high festival in the beautiful groundF 
Pieremont and Brinkbum Parks. Two meetings v 
held, Mr. Arthur Pease, M.P., and Mr. J. B. Ho4g 
presiding. Mr. Theodore Fry, M.P., Mr. Wii 
Stephens, J.P., and Councillor Gregson, of Blackfii 
also addressed the gatherings. Thus concluded 
demonstrations arising that season from the Gk)6' 
Temperance missions of Mr. Booth. They cheered 
heart ; they confirmed his belief, and they strengthe 
his hopes. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



^ CONTINENTAL TOUR. 




p EST : there are many degrees, and perhaps 
more kinds than one. That perfect har- 
mony of mind and body which produces 
a delicious relaxation of the senses is 
but seldom realized. Mr. Booth fell in with the more 
popular idea that rest consists in a change of scene 
and circumstance. Hence, during the month of July, 
when worn with continuous exertion, he gathered to- 
gether his enfeebled energies with sundry articles of 
wearing apparel, and set out for a trip on the Continent. 
"Striving after rest" however is too much like " fighting 
for peace;" and when Mr. Booth returned from his 
three weeks' ramble, it was soon to break down in 
health as he had never broken down before. 

Antwerp was his starting point. The passage from 
Harwich had been calm and uneventful. Taking a 
pilot on board at Flushing, soon after daybreak, they 
steamed quietly up the broad Schelde. For three or 
four hours they hugged the northern shore, and thus 
obtained a glimpse of the famous dykes of Holland. 

18 
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The gently sloping roofs of Dutch fishermen's cottages 
were visible above the griassy barricade ; and now and 
then, where that was depressed, better views were 
afforded of the low wooden structures with their clumsy 
doors, and green-painted shutters. The country on 
either side is as flat as a grave-stone. Trees, instead of 
being scattered promiscuously over the landscape, grow 
in distant clumps, like small detachments of soldiers. 
Everything appears governed by the rules of geometry. 
It is a scene of planes, straight lines, and rectangles 

At home, the opinion prevails that inebriety is a vice 
almost unknown to the Continent. But a sadly fruitful 
experience had led Mr. Booth to believe that wherever 
there was the beer barrel, the wine bottle, or the spirit 
flask the curse of drunkenness was nev^ far removed. 
In England and in America he had learned thai Drink : 
the Forbidden Fruit; Drinking: the Temptation of 
the Serpent; and Drunkenness: the expression of 
God's righteous anger, were inseparable. When he 
landed in Antwerp, however, he was "open to con- 
viction;" but before he had been there many hours an 
incident paved the way for further evidence of the 
truth of his old theory. In one of his platform ad- 
dresses he relates the circumstance : — " For a long 
time," he says, "I wandered beneath the graceful 
arches of Antwerp Cathedral. My soul was thrilled 
and filled with wonder as I gazed upon those marvellous 
paintings of Rubens : the ^ Crucifixion ' and the ^ Des- 
cent from the Cross,' and my heart was melted as I 
looked upon that scene of suffering and death so vividly 
portrayed. At length I turned to depart, and just 
before I reached the door, I saw to my right, hanging 
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upon the wall, another picture. Its size, its colourings 
and shadings, attracted my attention, and I was not a 
little surprised to find that it represented the * Marriage- 
feast of Oana.' The Saviour is pictured sitting at the 
-end of the table, with His back turned upon the guests 
around the board. He is in the act of giving directions 
to those who filled the waterpots, and just behind Him 
sits His mother, with an uplifted finger, and a look upon 
her face that seems to say again, * Whatsoever He saith 
unto you, do it.' While I thus stood with my whole 
mind fixed upon that painting, I felt my arm gently 
touched, and I heard, in broken English, * That, sir, 
represents our Lord's first miracle, the making of wine 
At the marriage-feast of Cana.' It was not the tone of 
the speaker that made me turn towards him, but it was 
the firnie of drink, permeating the atmosphere with 
that terrible stench with which every breath of the 
drunkard is loaded. And so I turned; and I saw 
standing there by my side one of those itinerant 
guides, who are ever turning up, and volunteering their 
assistance. As I looked into his bleared eyes, and his 
bloated and disfigured face, with the coat-coUai* pinned 
very suggestively about his neck, I saw that he was 
another poor victim of this curse ; and as I thought of 
his condition, and of that living soul beneath that 
ragged coat, and of its everlasting destiny, I could 
only say that / would not believe that my Saviour made 
the thing that made him what he was." 

The same afternoon Mr. Booth visited Brussels, that 
magnificent city of stately boulevards and princely 
mansions, of elegant hotels and gay arcades. Houses, 
theatres, hotels^ arcades^ all are of the whitest stone ; and 
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as he gazed upon them, the summer sun shining, he 
says, as it hut rarely shines in England, and the sky as 
blue as the ribbon upon his breast, he almost fancied 
himself amongst the marble piles of his beloved New 
York. Sere was an opportunity for studying the 
drinking habits of the people. Restaurants and cafis 
are ranged in the best streets of the town, even closer 
than public-houses are crowded into the poor localities 
of English cities. Mr. Booth counted nearly a dozen 
within a distance of three hundred yards, upon one 
side of a fashionable thoroughfare. Thousands of people 
were sitting before tiny marble-slabbed tables, drinking 
lager beer and brandy. The scenes in modem Brussels 
possess an air of respectability ; but what of the ancient 
portions of the city, where the streets are winding and 
narrow, and the houses patched and irregular ? Noon- 
tide with the saloon-keepers there is exactly an hour 
after England and America have turned their drunken 
citizens out of the gin shops into the darkness. Scarcely 
a veneer of morality shields the disgusting revels. 
Rows of ill-reputed houses ; low concert-rooms, open- 
ing on to the roadway, and exhibiting groups of dis- 
solute men, before whom ballet dancers are performing; "^ 
noisy youths and questionable maidens are amongst the 
repulsive attributes of the landscape. Poverty-stricken 
houses that in England, if licensed at all, would be 
licensed merely for the sale of beer and cider, are there 
permitted to trade in the strongest jspirits. The natives 
call them "Bacchus niches." Mr. Booth calls them hells. 
He could but lament that Brussels supported a great 
army of drunkards^ and exclaimed that nowhere in 
England was drinking so popular. 
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Then why these mistakes in the past? Why this 
unfair comparison? Because tourists are pleasure- 
seekers not drunkard-seekers. They visit foreign 
countries for sights that they cannot obtain in their 
own, and not to look for objects as common as chimney- 
stacks. What is there that is either attractive or 
romantic in a drunken man ? Travellers pass him by 
without notice. Ladies and gentlemen naturally avoid 
the slums of a city, but it is in the slums that drunken- 
ness and misery are rampant. Those who have travelled 
in Italy and the south of France, where sour wine is the 
ordinary beverage, and the peasants are too poor to invest 
in spirits, may with better grace trumpet the praises of 
continental sobriety. But the steady habits of the 
Riviera do not spread far northwards. Great Britain 
is not the only "tippling" country of Europe. If 
continental nations are generally more sober, it is not 
so much owing to the inherent virtue of the people as to a 
variety of exceptionally favourable circumstances, which 
the advancement (?) of the times promises to remove. 
Where they have been removed drunkenness is rife. 
Surround the peasantry of any sunny French town 
with the temptations of British workmen ; put as much 
money into their pockets, give them the same facilities 
for purchasing the liquid fire, and who knows but what 
they will demonstrate their gratitude by "hard" 
drinking. Certainly if choked with London smoke, 
shut up in a back slum far away from the regions of 
fresh air and blue sky, they would ere long seek revenge 
in the whisky bottle. After all, in different parts of 
the Continent, insobriety prevails in various degrees ; 
and this led Mr. Booth to conclude that what is the 
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truth about the drink question in one country, or even 
one province, may be absolutely false in another. 

As tourists, Americans are singularly conventional* 
Following the beaten track, they admire points of 
beauty according to guide-books, and behold with deep 
veneration whatever suffers from antiquity. Thus Mr* 
Booth visited the historic field of Waterloo, now clad 
\vith waving corn-fields, and thence hurried across the 
German frontier. The Cathedral clock was striking 
midnight when he entered Cologne. A few hours later 
a silvery streak on the Eastern horizon announced the 
return of Sunday— a continental holiday. Shops were 
open for business ; tradesmen's carts plied to and fro ; 
the restaurants were filled with customers, whilst 
people wandered at leisure in and out of the churches* 
Towards evening business prospects grew dull, and 
pleasure predominated. Operatic performances were 
the devil's evensong. 

Taking the steamboat at Cologne, Mr. Booth sailed 
slowly up the Khine, and looked back upon the stately 
white towers of the Cathedral, as they were glistening 
in the morning sunshine. Who shall describe the joy 
afforded by that panorama of shifting scenery ? The 
evangelist had seen Niagara Falls; he had travelled 
over a wilderness of prairies ; but never before had he 
beheld green vineyards laden with clusters of young 
grapes, creeping in neatly-kept terraces, almost to the 
hill-tops. He gazed with wonder ; and thought of the 
industrious habits of a peasantry that converted the 
barren mountain-sides into fruitful gardens. His eye 
rested a space upon ruddy orchards, and softly wooded 
glens ; then scanning some precipitous rock, he returned 
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the frown of a grim old castle. The ruins were crumb- 
ling to dust, prophetic of the spirit of warfare which 
prompted their erection. The turrets had long since 
been disarmed; and instead of the gleam of deathly 
weapons, the sinking sun flashed through the gaping 
windows, and rested in even, life-giving beams upon 
the dancmg water. Thinking of the old barons, as 
rugged as their castles, he remembered how they spent 
their lives, marauding and hunting, eating and drinking, 
and how, when they grew weary of pleasure, they rolled 
under the board, and were. carried off to bed. There 
is yet hope for the lager beer drinkers of modem Ger- 
many. People say that lager beer is harmless. Mr. 
Booth says, " It is the devil's kindling-wood for starting 
the fire that bums and consumes until it expires, leaving 
the soul in a darkness blacker than midnight." Men 
who are to-day unsatisfied with spirits thrice distilled, 
commenced by drinking lager beer. 

At Heidelberg he inspected the f/rfamous wine barrels, 
one capable of containing ten thousand gallons, and the 
other exactly five times as large. The evangelist felt 
that he was a dwarf amongst the utensils of giants. 
Ascending three flights of stairs, he gained the top of 
the larger cask, and stood upon a covered area, the size 
of a dining-room floor, yet only the width of the 
diameter of this mammoth construction. In the 
wine - cellar a wooden statue was carved to the 
honoured memory of the king's jester, who, it was 
said, attained the moderate daily consumption of 
eighteen bottles of wine. This was wine-drinking ex- 
traordinary, but to empty the barrel, more fools than 
one were required. 
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From Baden-Baden Mr. Booth pressed forward to the 
Falls of the Rhine, thus obtauiing the most charming 
railway ride of his life. The journey lay through the 
Black Forest, and was aptly described as a tour on dry 
land up the Rhine. That evening, long after dark, he 
sat upon the balcony of his hotel, gazing away into the 
distance, where he knew the Alpine regions to extend. 
Summer lightning played vividly in the sky, now and 
then illuminating far away snow-caps. At the foot of 
the hill, beneath his window, the Rhine wound in a 
band of blue, and as it tumbled in froth and foam over 
its rugged barrier the natural music lulled him into 
a sound slumber. 

Whilst at Lucerne, he visited the Rigi, one of the 
best-known heights in all Switzerland. Rising in ver- 
dant beauty from the water's edge, whilst towering 
heavenwards, it becomes less and less productive, as 
though, in one last expiring effort it had expended all 
its strength, leaviqg none to share with fruit and 
flowers. Mr. Booth ascended by the moimtain railway. 
The clouds were low; and he was soon enveloped in 
mist. Gaining the summit, he strolled to a spot which 
afforded a magnificent view. Through the clouds he 
caught glimpses of the lakes, and they looked like 
emeralds embedded in fleece. Suddenly the mist rolled 
down the mountain, and upon its peak the sun shone 
out in full splendour. Still, the country beneath 
was obscured in the shifting curtain of fog. Then 
he recognised that he was above the clouds ; and as he 
recalls the effect, he says that it brings to his mind the 
joy of those whose spirits are dwelling in eternal sun- 
light. 
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** We shall know as we are known. 
Never more to walk alone ; 
In tlie morning of the dawning, 
When the mists have rolled away.** 

At Ouchy, Mr. Booth slept in the house where Byron 
is said to have written ** The Prisoner of Ohillon." 
The next morning, upon the classic waters of the lake, 
he embarked for Geneva. Pursuing his enquiries re- 
specting the drinking customs of the people, he could 
soon a tale unfold. Recent facts have proved that the 
Swiss are the " tipplers " of the Continent. A native 
pastor informed the evangelist that fifteen years ago, 
becoming alarmed at the increasing consumption of 
alcohol, with other gentlemen, he was instrumental in 
securing a commission of inquiry, whose discoveries led 
to the conclusion that, whilst the expenditure upon wine 
had not increased since the year 1862, the consumption 
of beer had doubled, and of ardent spirits had grown 
five-fold. The facts relating to beer were viewed with 
satisfaction, for beer was considered a healthy beverage; 
but the increased demand for spirits was regarded with 
sorrow and shame. " What must be done ? " was the 
cry. And this poor weak answer was stammered out : 
•* Light wines are good; people must be induced to 
drink them ; whilst an excise duty must be levied upon 
spirits, for men will drink what they can most easily 
procure.'' To that day the advice had remained a dead 
letter ; and in the meanwhile things had grown worse. 
Inspecting the haunts of Geneva, Mr. Booth saw the 
traffic in drink as free from restriction as the traffic in 
eggs and butter. '* Stifif " glasses of brandy were ob- 
tsined for a penny, and workmen regarded spirits and 
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water before a day's work as necessary as their break- 
fast. 

But a beverage, happily almost unknown to England, 
Is yet more to be dreaded than brandy. Absinthe, or 
the ** green poison," is so deadly that a man who 
abandons himself to its use, in six months becomes a 
total wreck — ^is absolutely lost. It is the favourite 
poison of Switzerland, Mr. Booth was told that 
no one could drink it unadulterated. The minutest 
quantity is dropped into a glass, and there it glistens 
like a deadly green spark. Water is added ; and the 
whole partakes of a livid hue, foreshadowing the ghastly 
pallor of death — the doom of those who drink it. 
Creating at first an unnatural appetite for food, this 
liquid goblin takes its victims through all the inter- 
mediate stages of human misery ; drags them at length 
to the edge of the grave ; then kicks them in. 

That year it was estimated by one of the leading news- 
papers that during the last quarter of a century 71,275 
people in Switzerland have filled drunkards' graves. 
This, too, in a country whose name is a synonym of 
freedom 1 Is the present generation a worthy progeny 
of men whose blood removed the yoke of oppression ? 
Let this be the epitaph upon the drunkard's grave : 
*^ Bom into freedom ; sold his birthright ; died a slave." 

Eetuming to England, Mr. Booth brought these 
facts before his astonished friends. Some could hardly 
credit the statement; but a leading article in the 
Times, nearly six months afterwards, revealed the 
condition of Switzerland to be yet more terrible. 

'' For every one hundred and tliirty human beings in Switzer- 
land there is a public-house. That is to say, that after deduction 
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for women, children, and sick, one tavern is supported by every 
thirty persons. Were the alcohol sold by grocers and confec- 
tioners to be reckoned, the proportionate consumption would bo 
more enormous still. Excessive drinking is not confined to 
manufacturing districts like the Canton of Geneva, containing a 
vast industrial and urban population. Pastoral and agricultural 
regions such as the Grisons and the Glarus display figures as 
portentously high ; workmen are known often to waste four- 
fifths of their wages in this way, 'carrying home no more than 
three or four francs. In Gtoeva, where the citizens live com- 
monly upon flats, it is computed that hardly a house can be 
found which does not contain a wine shop, tavern, or coffee 
house. The most respectable tradesmen are dram drinking from 
morning to night. More than half the crime in the Bepublic it 
has been calculated is committed imder the influence or as a 
sequel to intoxication. In the Canton of Geneva a bottle of 
brandy may be bought for eightpence. The Canton spends £10 
a head in drink. With brandy at the existing price, an easy 
sum will show how tremendous an amount of prompt intoxica- 
tion is procurable, and doubtless is procured." 

The article adds, that daring the last ten years there 
has been a multiplication of drinking taverns by twenty- 
two per cent. 

*^ And is this true," do you ask, *' of the city once 
governed by the inflexible morality of a Calvin ? " Yes, 
and it ruffles spirits less stern than Calvin's ; and pro- 
mises one day to bring the Kepublic to a sudden sense 
of shame. There is but one ray of hope — the creation 
of Temperance sentiment. Mr. Booth was introduced 
to the vice-president of the Geneva Total Abstinence 
Society, and shortly afterwards met the same gentleman 
in London, where he decorated him with the Blue 
Bibbon. The native philanthropist had been deputed 
to carry home our little badge for an ensign and au 
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example. Our friends in Geneva are working upon 
practical lines, holding meetings, taking pledges, and 
establishing coffee taverns and savings banks ; but they 
have a hard and up-hill task. Your sympathy will do 
them no harm. Your prayers will be helpfuL 

By his tour Mr. Booth discovered the fallacy of 
another current rumour. Travellers are often alarmed 
to hear that continental water is fit for navigable pur- 
poses, but highly dangerous as a beverage. Thus weak- 
kneed abstainers are led for their ^* stomach's sake " to 
broach the wine bottle. Mr. Booth's travels at that 
time, and a lengthened residence in the South of France 
more recently, lead him to the opinion that the ** impure 
water" so often spoken of does not emanate from the 
Creator of " every good and perfect gift," but is a myth 
— ^the produce of somebody's imagination. The common 
cry of " undrinkable water " is a libel upon the loving 
care of our Heavenly Father. No doubt there is bad 
water upon the Continent as there is bad water at home, 
but surely good water bubbles the wide world over. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



A METROPOLITAN MISSION. 




R. SPURGEON'S place of worship is looked 
upon by the people of America as the 
Tabernacle of the world ; and to him who 
speaks from its platform a respectful hearing 
is accorded by the Christian population from Maine to 
California. Americans arriving in London upon any 
Saturday evening may be seen the next morning 
amongst the crowd that seeks admission to the great 
chapel. President Garfield, with his wife, attended 
service there, and the same night wrote in his diary : 
"May God bless Mr. Spurgeon; he is working out the 
problem of religious and civil liberty f6r England in a 
way that he knows not of." The first Sunday morning 
of Mr. Booth's sojourn in London he, too, worshipped 
in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, little dreaming that 
one day he would address six thousand people from its 
pulpit. 

It may surprise some persons to hear that Mr. Booth's 
introduction to Mr. Spurgeon was through his friends at 
the Deanery, Southampton. The circumstance affords 
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a pleasing instance of Christian love — that grace which 
leads men to put aside their sectarian differences, and 
embrace each other before a common Cross. When the 
evangelist was the guest of Canon Wilberforce, early 
in the spring of 1882, it was suggested one morning 
at the breakfast-table that he ought to obtain Mr. 
Spurgeon's permission for a meeting in his chapel. 
Mrs. Wilberforce entered into the spirit of the pro- 
position ; and the Canon at once penned the following 

letter : — 

The Deanery, Southampton^ 
March 22nd, 1882. 

My dear Friend, — Woidd it be possible for you to allow 
B. T. Booth to give a Gospel-Temperance address in the 
Tabernacle on Sunday, April 16th ? He is spending some few 
days with me, conducting a Gospel-Temperance Mission. I 
think his address last Sunday afternoon upon ''The love of 
Jesus " was the most moving thing I ever listened to. I never 
before saw a thousand people in tears. 

I am, affecjkionately yours, 

Basil Wilbebfobce. 

Mr. Spurgeon willingly consented ; and the good news 
was telegraphed by Mrs. Wilberforce to Mr. Booth, 
who was then at Broadlands. 

The 16th April arrived ; and Mr. Booth spoke with 
no uncertain sound. Those who heard him expressed 
the opinion that he was the one to conduct a mission in 
the Tabernacle. Nor were they long in communicating 
their views to the pastor, for when the evangelist 
attended his ministry that evening Mr. Spurgeon 
referred approvingly to the subject. He enquired who 
was the leader of the Blue Kibbon movement. Mr. 
Booth said, "I don't know; certainly I am not." The 
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question was repeated, but the only answer given was, 
" There is but One entitled to the position ; and all 
that we can claim is that we are co-workers with Him." 
Newspapers have often styled Mr. Booth the leader ; 
but so far from applying the title to himself, both in 
private and in public he persistently discountenances it. 

A month previously a Total Abstinence Society had 
been added to the numerous organizations associated 
with the Tabernacle. Amongst the church-members 
alone it was believed that there were not less than a 
thousand abstainers. Thus it was evident that if the 
Temperance element could be brought to a focus by 
periodical meetings great good might be accomplished. 
Mr. Spurgeon consented to become the president of the 
Society, and in a letter characteristically signed "Yours 
teetotally, C. H. Spurgeon," said, " I sincerely believe 
that, next to the preaching of the Gospel, the most 
necessary thing to be done in England is to induce our 
people to become total abstainers." This was the pre- 
lude to the reverend gentleman's grand advocacy of 
Crospel-Temperance. For at least four years he had 
been a practical though not a pledged abstainer ; but his 
public adhesion to our sacred Cause dates from the 
15th March. 

In due time, Mr. Booth received a formal invitation 
from the Tabernacle Total Abstinence Society. The 
pastor had kindly placed the great building at his 
service for a ten davs' mission. This was the 
evangelist's first campaign after his tour through 
Switzerland; and he entered upon it in high spirits, 
with the hope of putting newly-acquired strength to 
practical usefulness. The first meeting took place upon 
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Sunday afternoon, the 3rd September. Mr. J. T. 
Dunn presided, and nearly five thousand people were 
present. In the evening, the Rev. Newm^ Hall, LL.B.9 
preached an eloquent Gospel-Temperance sermon in 
his church, Westminster Bridge-road. The text was ** A 
ribband of blue," Numbers xv. 38, Mr. Hall said, ^' For 
nearly forty years I have been an^observer and advocate 
of Total Abstinence, though not until now have I joined 
the Blue Eibbon movement. I have represented Total 
Abstinence as useful to a man individually, and as a 
good example and encouragement to others. Though 
long ago I signed the Temperance pledge, perhaps not 
a dozen people have ever seen my signature. It may 
be said that a man's actual abstinence is a sign, but 
beyond this, as an influence, a personal pledge is of a 
limited character. The Blue Kibbon, however, is a 
pledge that speaks in every place and at all times, and 
though it utters not a word, its language is forcible. 
Its oratory is silent, but powerful." 

The service having concluded, many of the congre- 
gation, leaving their seats, came forward to sign the 
pledge. Pens, ink, and pledge-cards were placed in 
readiness near the communion-table. Then, at the 
pastor's invitation, Mr. Booth mounted the steps of the 
marble pulpit, and spoke for more than half an hour. 
Again the people rose, and many of those who had kept 
their seats before pressed up the aisles to the pledge- 
table. All this time the renowned preacher stood 
beside the evangelist, and whilst tears glistened in his 
eyes, he exclaimed, ''I never expected that I should 
live to see this. To-night I have witnessed more people 
sign the pledge than ever before in my life." 
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The first week of the Tabernacle Mission was marked 
with more striking enthusiasm than usually characterizes 
the earlier meetings of a series. Generally a few days 
are required to set the wheels in motion, but there we 
commenced with the steam at high pressure. Time 
is too precious to lose even when the mission is of 
long duration; and every hour is of value when the 
harvest-time is limited to ten days. The first evening 
meeting attracted six thousand people ; and as the 
crowd within could not increase beyond the limits of 
the building, the crowd without, clamorously striving 
in vain for admission, grew apparently larger each 
succeeding evening. It was an impressive sight, after 
pushing one's way through a mass of people, blocking 
the footpath and extending nearly across the street, to 
stand upon the platform and behold a magnificent 
temple, symmetrically built, and occupied by a con- 
gregation which bore the appearance of a dense throng 
in an open space ; for when the people rose to sing the 
hymns neither pew-backs nor aisles were visible. 

Mr. Spurgeon presided over three of the meetings ; 
and the addresses called forth by those occasions will be 
handed down as grand and weighty testimonies to the 
value of Total Abstinence — ^testimonies worthy of the 
man who uttered them. These are fragments: "I 
feel a great interest in this movement because the 
Gospel is put to the front. I believe in laying the axe 
at the root of the tree. . . . Foremost amongst the advo- 
cates of everything that is good should be the people of 
the Living God ; and if we are in the rear rank it will 
be a shame to us. . . • Drunkenness is one of the 
greatest of sins. First, it is a sin against the 

19 
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Commandment that says, *Thou shalt have none 
other gods but me.' • . . People think it very 
degrading for a man to worship a block of wood or 
stone ; but was it not a degradation to bow down to 
his own belly — like the brutes wallowing in the mire ? 
The drunkard breaks another Commandment, ' Thou 
shalt not kill.* Everyone who is a drunkard is killing 
someone very important to himself — namely, himself. 
. . . The sin of drunkenness lies not only in itself but 
in bringing so many other sins in its train. It brings 
not only seven, but seventy and seven. . . . Man 
created in God's image is , blackened with the finger 
and thumb of the devil, and left to go down gradually 
to everlasting destruction, banished for ever from the 
presence of God. . . . There is an awful amount of 
money spent every year over the drink business. Now, 
if instead of that the men had another coat or two, and 
the women another dress or two, and the children had 
some little shoes to their poor feet ; suppose the money 
went in some articles of furniture, why all this falling 
off in trade would soon be altered. ... I would infinitely 
rather see a man spending too much upon coats and 
waistcoats than too much on gin. rum, and brandy, 
because if he were to buy half a dozen waistcoats or 
two or three dozen more pairs of trousers I do not think 
that he would hurt anybody, and it would be good for 
trade. . . . Then look at the poverty at home — ah, me I 
Do you know it for a fact that nine-tenths of the 
poverty of London comes from drunkenness? . . . You 
can almost tell whether a man is a teetotaler if you go 
into his house. I could go into the house of such a man 
blindfold and almost feel what he is. . • . Churches 
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in their rolls must know that there is no more deadly 
artillery in the adversaries' camp than drink. . . . Men 
who did not think they ever could become drunkards ; 
and we did not think they ever could be either, and yet 
sometimes their speech is rather thick, and sometimes 
they do not quite know what they talk about ; and by-and- 
by they fall little by little, till we have to say, * How 
are the mighty fallen 1 ' . . . He that never drinks will 
never be drunk. I think that is clear. . . . But 
granted for a moment that you are quite sure, that you 
have taken out a guarantee that you never shall drink 
too much, do not you think that we should abstain for 
the sake of others ? . . . I should not like it to be said 
that nobody took this step but reformed drunkards. 
This would be too heavy a cross for them to bear. If 
anybody points to such a man as being a fool of a 
Temperance man,' — why, here is another fool ! Blessed 
Is he that is willing to be a fool for the sake of 
helping his brother to get up again after he has fallen. 
If any man could say, * I became a drunkard through 
your example/ I should not know where to lay my head 
to-night." 

Canon Wilberf orce presided one evening ; and in the 
course of a glowing speech, said : " Finding myself in 
this proud position— the chairman of such an assembly, 
I cannot forbear expressing my high gratification, and I 
would say the high sense of honour that possesses me, on 
standing here in this pulpit — on this platform — the 
platform of as grand a temple and as noble a building 
for the winning of souls as any throughout the whole 
of our world-wide Christianity. When I look around at 
this beautiful building, and upon the great audience, I 
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cannot help being reminded of all those miserable bands 
of sectarianism that exist, and of the manner in which 
the devil has set Christian against Christian. This 
divergence amongst Christians is one reason why, in 
this Tabernacle to-night, they should adopt the Blue 
Kibbon. This Kibbon is a sign of Union, and a pledge 
of Power. The world should not be surprised that we 
or some of us have become * bigots ' in our zeal, for 
have we not seen souls saved by it ? There are those 
who, were it not for this, would never come into this 
or any other, such building, and who, therefore, never 
would hear the voice of the Gospel. There is one 
grand remedy for the gigantic evil of the day, as well 
as one great power to save those addicted thereto — Total 
Abstinence." 

When the Eev. James A. Spurgeon presided, he was 
reminded that there was no Blue Ribbon upon his coat. 
'' No," said he, *' I am waiting for some of my deacons." 
A pause ensued. Those who were familiar with their 
faces looked wistfully towards the office-bearers, won- 
dering who would be the first to accept the challenge* 
After a few moments, Mr. W. Payne, in whose home 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth were being hospitably entertained, 
stepped forward, and with his junior Pastor received 
from the evangelist the little blue badge. 

Another evening Mr. W. D. Stephens presided. He 
said, *' A teetotaler of twenty-three years' standing, I 
rejoice in the success of Mr. Booth's movement. Of 

Mr. Booth I would sav that when he visited Newcastle- 

ft. 

upon-Tyne, eighteen months ago, he attracted to his 
meetings in the circus, which accommodates four 
thousand people, such immense crowds that hundreds 
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were unable to gain admission. In that town, thirty- 
seven thousand two hundred and seventy-three have 
signed the pledge, and no matter what people may say, 
I can vouch for the fact that thirty-six thousand of them 
remain firm." 

It is said tha^i Temperance advocates are filled with 
jealousies and envyings. Oftener let us hope they 
harbour only love and sympathy for one another. As 
an instance of cordial friendship, Mr. Booth invited his 
friend, Mr. Francis Murphy, to take a leading part in one 
of the meetings. That evening the Eev. Newman Hall 
presided. Mr. Murphy delivered a lengthy and humorous 
address. His presence upon the platform was hailed 
with great delight, whilst the audience loudly cheered 
his sentiments. 

The Eev. Forbes E. Winslow, of St. Leonards, once 
again delivered a powerful appeal to '* Come out from 
among them." Mr. Winslow was thus the second 
clergyman of the Established Church brought into 
Mr. Spurgeon's pulpit through the Blue Ribbon 
movement. Since then the Dean of Canterbury, the 
President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, the 
President of the Congregational Union, and the 
President-elect of the Baptist Union, have joined 
hands on the same platform against this mighty cui'se 
of drunkenness. Others who took part in the meet- 
ings were the Revs. George Wilson McCree, G. M. 
Murphy, J. W. Harrald, and W. J. Mayers, of 
Bristol; and Messrs" Robert Rae, George Thorneloe, 
J. T. Dunn, and James Rae of Reading. 

The Farewell meeting was a magnificent finale to 
the most successful ten days' campaign yet conducted 
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by Mr. Booth* The Pastor presided. Tickets of 
admission had been issned at sixpence and one shilling ; 
but nevertheless every seat and all the standing room 
was occupied ; and some time before the hour for com- 
mencing, Mr. Murrell, whose responsible duty had 
been that of superintendin^r the entrances and exits, 
walked into the ^stry obse^ng that they might begii^ 
the meeting then — slightly before the appointed hour 
— as the chapel was full, and there was a crowd outside 
large enough to fill it again. Mr. Spurgeon, followed 
by Mr. Booth and other gentlemen, stepped upon the 
platform-pulpit amidst the vociferous cheering of the 
great congregation. Mrs. Booth occupied a seat 
behind the speakers, with her hostess, Mrs. Payne, 
upon her right, and Mrs. Alfred Smithers, wife of the 
honorary secretary, upon her left. 

Mr. Spurgeon, as Chairman, deUvered an address 
which, although bristling with humour, was pathetic 
and touching. He told the people that he was not 
going to say much, nor was anyone else with the 
exception of Mr. Booth. It was Mr. Booth's last 
evening amongst them, and it was only right that he 
should have all the available time to himself. It was 
an occasion when the stars should hide their diminished 
heads, and let the sun shine forth in all its splendour. 
Personally, he meant to be like a railway porter who 
just rang a bell and started the engine — a tremendous 
engine it was — the "Booth." The word tabernacle 
signified a booth, so that there was a connection 
between the two. It was a merely nominal connection 
as to sound, but a real one as to sense, and he trusted 
that when their friend Mr. Booth had gone, there 
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would be found many to keep up the good work that 
lie had commenced, and to keep up also the good spirit 
which, existed in their midst. The reverend gentleman 
then spoke of the enthusiasm of Temperance people — 
enthusiasm which was not even stemmed by a charge for 
admission. Teetotalers' excitement, however, would do 
no one any harm except perhaps Mr. Booth, and he had 
so much of it that he was like a salamander, an animal 
which lived in the tire. He thanked Mr. Booth for 
coming there. He thanked God for all the blessing 
that had come out of the work. They were all to prove 
that the work which had been done was real and true 
by standing by their pledges ; and, in the most loving 
way trying to do good. The manner — the very tone of 
Mr. Booth's voice was calculated to do them good: 
there was such a melody and sweet persuasion in it. 
Some people tried to bully them into taking the pledge, 
but that would not do with Englishmen. That was to 
be a night of thanksgiving to God, and then of thanks 
to those whom God had used during the mission. To 
bless God for sending a loaf, and then to kick downstairs 
the man who brought it, was not a happy conjunction 
of circumstances. 

Mr. Spurgeon then presented Mr. Booth with a 
complete set of his sermons in twenty-seven volumes. 
In the first volume the donor had written, ** To my 
beloved brother, Eichard T. Booth, with gratitude for 
his earnest labours for Christ and Temperance. C. H. 
Spurgeon, September, 1882." It is interesting to know 
that Mr. Spurgeon made a similar present to Mr. J. B. 
Gough some years ago. Mr. Booth replied, with 
emotion, saying that to be the possessor of Mr. 
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Spurgeon's works had been one of the dearest wishes 
of his life. Little did he think when he saw them in 
the library of his friend Mr. Gough that he would ever 
be honoured thus by their author. A work-basket was 
presented to Mrs. Booth by Mr. Alfred Smithers, who 
delivered a short address upon the general results of 
the mission. A handsome timepiece was presented to 
Mr. Booth by Mr. J. T. Dunn, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee. It is elegantly fashioned in black and coloured 
marble, is exceedingly massive, and bears the following 
inscription : — 

With devout thanks to 

Almighty God, 

Peesented to Mb. E. T. Booth, 

As a Memento 

of the marvellously successful 

Blue Bibbon Gospel Temperance Missiony 

Conducted by him at the 

Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, 

In September, 1882, 

And in recognition of his ability and devotion 

to the work, which have endeared 

him to all who had the honour of association with 

hiTYi in that crusade against intemperance. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

C. H. Spurgeon, President. 
Jas. a. Sptjbgeon, Vice-President. 
September 12th, 1882. 

Mr. Booth replied in terms of warm appreciation, 
and very shortly afterwards he had also to thank the 
Ladies' Committee for a beautiful inkstand presented 
to him by Mrs. Smithers, who stepped to the front of 
the platform, and delivered a very pretty little speech. 

Mr. Booth then gave his farewell -address, which 
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Tvas listened to with rapt attention. Two or three 
times he completely broke down, but on regaining 
his usual composure spoke with much fervour. In 
concluding he asked the choir to sing the appropriate 
hymn " It is done," whilst the people flocked to the 
pledge-tables. The signers that night brought the total 
number of new pledges during the ten days to twelve 
thousand and two, and the Blue Ribbons to no fewer 
than twenty-three thousand four hundred and forty- 
seven. 

These pages have hitherto contained no mention of 
Mr. Booth's relationship to that important organization 
the Independent Order of Good Templars. At tlie 
annual session of the Grand Lodge, held in York 
during Easter, 1882, he was initiated a member of 
the Alba Eosa Lodge of that city, after which the 
following resolution was passed. "This Grand Lodge 
rejoices to welcome Brother E. T. Booth as a brother 
and co-worker in the Gospel Temperance movement; 
and prays that God's blessing may follow him in all 
his efforts in this sacred Cause." Brother Malins, 
G.W.O.T., paying a graceful tribute to the worth of 
the new member, said : — " No one will ever accuse 
Mr. Booth of joining our Order because of any supposed 
prestige that it might give him. We are not in a 
position to help him, for he has the ear of the English 
public to-day, as no other man ever had it, upon this 
question." Eather more than a year afterwards, when 
Mr. Booth was in Birmingham, he was ^appointed an 
Honorary Deputy of the G.W.C.T., and presented with 
an unusually handsome regalia. Upon the 5th of Sep- 
tember he was invited to speak at the celebration of 
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the National Temperance Jubilee in the Crystal 
Palace. Upon that occasion he was received as a 
member of the Grand Lodge ; and two days afterwards 
he addressed the anniversary meeting of the Order, held 
in Exeter Hall, under the presidency of Brother D. Y. 
Scott, G.W.Co. 

Eetuming from the Jubilee Fete, Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth drove to Mr. Spurgeon's home at Upper Norwood. 
They were exchanging a few words of greeting with 
their friend, Mr. Harrald, when Mr. and Mrs. Spurgeon 
appeared at the study-door. The day was wet, and they 
had taken advantage of a short interval between the 
showers to walk in their lovely garden. The visitors 
were introduced to Mrs. Spurgeon, who accorded them a 
heartywelcome to " Westwood." Mr. Spurgeon conducted 
them through his charming conservatory, and showed 
them the most extensive private Ubrary they had ever 
seen. Whilst "taking in" the book-shelves, which 
bent beneath the weight of learning, their attention 
was attracted by the entrance of a dog that bounded 
into the room at the sound of its master s voice. The 
books were soon forgotten. Mr. Spurgeon took his 
seat, and, to the enjoyment of the lookers-on, put his 
favourite through a clever performance. He sent 
him for his bed, a woollen rug, with which he at 
once returned ; but when the preacher set him upon 
his guest, with the instruction to " bite him," the 
animal displayed his sense of propriety, as well as good 
breeding, by turning with playful ferocity upon his 
master instead. 

The visitors were deeply interested with Mrs. Spur- 
geon's boudoir. Whilst her husband is speaking to the 
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civilized world, she, who has long been an invalid, tries 
to forget her ailments in the able and loving discharge 
of a glorious mission. " Mrs. Spui'geon's Book Fund " 
is both known and appreciated by many. She spends 
her time in collecting literature of value to students, 
and distributing it amongst those clergymen and 
ministers, irrespective of sect or creed, who are too 
poor to furnish their own libraries. 

Mr. Booth carried away with him a volume of 
photographs, affording various views of the delightful 
residence. During his visit he was much amused 
by turning the pages of a huge volume containing 
comic " skits," both literary and artistic, as they 
appeared during the last thirty years in different 
periodicals, representing the pastor of the Tabernacle 
in an endless variety of circumstances — even dancing 
a cancan with the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
What impressed Mr. Booth were the stages of manhood 
displayed in the portraits — the first a young man in 
old-fashioned costume, a beardless youth — already 
famous, and the last a photograph representing him as 
he sat that afternoon by the evangelist's side, with years 
of blessed work upon his head. 

Another day, Mr. Booth spent several hours at the 
Stockwell Orphanage, where he saw Mr. Spurgeon as 
a loving father amongst his adopted children. He saw 
the man who can hurl thunderbolts against the walls 
of unrighteousness visit the hospital where pale-faced 
little ones, lying upon beds of sickness, followed him 
with their eyes, returning his smile as he passed from 
room to room; and he saw him, too, enter into the 
sports of merry boys, as they dived for pennies in the 
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swimming-bath. A pleasant termination to that after- 
noon was a quiet repast with Mr. Charlesworth, the 
head-master, previous to one of the most important of 
all the Tabernacle gatherings. 

Returning for the third time to Leicester, Mr. Booth 
conducted a course of meetings which for success vied 
with those of the previous year. Time had served to 
strengthen the convictions of thousands who took the 
pledge during his first visit, whilst relapses had not 
damped the enthusiasm and ardour of the workers, who 
were at their posts speaking or pledge-taking with 
freshness and vigour. As for the population at large, 
they regarded the proceedings with an interest that is 
more gratifying than the mere love of excitement and 
novelly. This third mission extended over a period of 
seven days, adding new pledges to the already large 
total. Mr. Booth was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kupert Carryer, at *' The Chestnuts ; " and it was in 
their home that the first definite premonitions of his 
future illness were manifested. Ketuming from a mass- 
meeting of nine thousand people, he nearly fainted in the 
carriage. Another night he was obliged to send for 
medicine before he could deliver his address. Before 
he had spoken many minutes, he said, " My friends, I 
can go on no longer." It was evident that he was in 
great pain. When the time arrived for the farewell 
gathering, he was prostrate in bed. The meeting was 
conducted in his absence ; a valedictory address being 
reduced to this brief message. " I sincerely regret that 
I am compelled to lie here this evening, and to write the 
farewell I had hoped to say from the platform. There 
are many features connected with this, my third visit 
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to Leicester, which have made a very deep impression on 
my mind — the harmony of the committee, the loyalty 
of the people, and above all, the earnest and devout 
spiritual feeling which seems to have pervaded every 
meeting. These blessings, and the sweet singing of 
the choir, have called forth my heartfelt gratitude; 
and I shall look forward with bright anticipation to 
some time in the near future when I can return and 
complete my unfinished work. I am more worn and 
tired than you can know ; but the kind attention of my 
dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. Carryer, makes it pleasant 
to be ill in their hands." 

The meeting to which that message was forwarded 
took place upon the 22nd September, the eve of a great 
campaign ; for the following day Mr. Booth was due 
at Nottingham, where a three weeks' mission was to 
be held. A public reception had been arranged; he 
had promised to meet the workers at a social gathering, 
and upon the 24th to address a mass-meeting in the 
Marble Skating Rink ; but he was too ill to be present. 
The mission was inaugurated in his absence; and by 
Wednesday, the 27th, when he appeared upon the scene, 
more than a thousand pledges had already been taken. 
He stepped forward to deliver his address, and cheer 
rose upon cheer. Two or three hundred young ladies 
of the choir wore light-blue gloves, and as they waved 
their hands in token of a welcome, high above their 
heads, the effect was that of a flock of young doves 
hovering in the air. 

From its commencement the mission bade fair to be 
one of the most successful on record. The organization 
was unusually complete. Whatever had conduced to 
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the success of other missions was copied, and many of 
the details were improved in the copying. As in Bir- 
mingham, a Blue Ribbon ne\Yspaper was published. 
The Rev. James Yeames was the honorary editor. 
Pledge stations were established in many quarters of 
the town, whilst a bookstall, replete with Temperance 
literature, was placed in the Albert Hall, where the 
meetings took place, and that it might be carefully 
attended to, several business men devoted nearly the 
whole of their time to its supervision. There were two 
honorary secretaries — the Rev. John Brown and the 
Rev. James Yeames, than whom it would be impossible 
to find more able and earnest workers. Mr. Frederick 
Wright was the chairman of the committee, the Rev. A. 
T. Wood, the vice-chairman, and Mr. Alderman Cropper, 
the treasurer. There were sixty stewards, one himdred 
and twenty pledge-clerks, and a ladies' committee, 
also numbering one hundred and twenty, with Mrs. 
Mac Allen as president. Miss Rachel M. Gilpin, as vice- 
president, and Miss Morley as honorary secretary. 
Altogether, there were more than one thousand 
mission helpers, including Mr. William Oopleston's 
splendid choir of six hundred voices. 

With the slight exception of one or two meetings, 
the hall was filled to overflowing. Night after night 
every seat in the balcony was occupied at sixpence, and 
three or four hundred seats in the body of the hall at 
a shilling. Canon Wilberforce addressed one meeting 
and then the people were more than usually roused. 
The Holy Ghost was at work in many hearts, whilst the 
speaker's earnestness evoked continual responses. There 
was nothing formal — ^nothing strained ; but ^* aniens" 
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and ''hallelujahs" were expressed, just because they 
were felt and could not be withheld. The Cross of 
Christ was glorified indeed. The Sunday evening 
meetings will not soon be forgotten. They were held 
in the Marble Rink — a building capable of containing 
about seven thousand people. Upon one occasion the 
crush was so great that the doors were closed long 
before the hour for commencing, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that Mr. Booth and a party of friends 
fought their way into the building. 

It was a bold stroke on the part of the Committee 
to organize the mission when they did; for at that 
time of the year, by common consent, tlie masses seek 
the dissipation of Goose Fair — ^the town's annual car- 
nival. A general licence appears granted for unla\\^ul 
indulgence, when old and young avail themselves of 
every aid to drunken revelry. Our friends arranged 
a breakfast for the show-people ; and one day a lady set 
out to distribute the invitations through the market- 
place, already alive with thousands of pleasure-seekers. 
It was not yet twelve o'clock, and being the first day 
of the fair, the shows were hardly in full swing. This 
was a new experience, and not knowing how she would 
be received, she made her way to one of the principal 
exhibitions — evidently a travelling theatre. She asked 
for the manager, who received her courteously, and 
introduced her to his wife. They promised that they 
would endeavour to be present at the appointed hour 
**with the ladies and gentlemen." One of *Hhe 
ladies,'' a spangled fairy, had by this time made her 
appearance attired for the performance, and upon 
hearing of the breakfast, she bounded past the manager, 
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and with an air partly serious and more than a little 
humorous, said, " Oh, yes, my dear, I'll be there. I 
won't oversleep myself to-morrow, for I won't work too 
hard to-day/* The proprietor, hearing her exclama- 
tion, with a generous smile, replied, " She always does 
work hard, though; she'll forget that much of her 
promise by to-morrow." The next person to whom the 
lady addressed her invitation had an unpleasant way of 
saying " yes " when he ought to have said " no," and 
winking at a woman who stood at the door of another 
caravan completing her toilet. Very many of these 
showmen are avowed abstainers. There is one name 
amongst them cherished and beloved, as the name of 
Miss Daniels by the soldiers, and Miss Weston amongst 
the sailors. It is the name of Miss Millington, of York. 
It was gratif jdng to hear from many how they had kept 
the pledge which they signed with Miss Millington, and 
how much better they felt for their abstinence. Half- 
past eight upon the following morning was the time for 
breakfast, but half-past eight arrived before the guests. 
They had been working hard the day before, and had that 
morning stolen the privilege of an extra snooze. Some 
of our friends, feeling afraid that the showmen had 
overslept themselves, started at once for the market- 
place. They peeped through the canvas of the shows, 
found back-entrances, and knocked at the door of many 
a travelling home, giving warning that " breakfast was 
ready." The itinerant proprietor of a photographic 
studio was invited, but feeUng a little suspicious of 
teetotal fare, he presumed to inquire, with an arch ex- 
pression, " Is it knives and forks, miss, or plain bread 
and butter?" "Why, knives and forks, to be sure," 
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replied the lady ; whereupon the artist donned a clean 
collar, and combed his hair in preparation for the feast. 

Free teas for cabmen, draymen, railway servants, 
and poor women were given successively. ** Come and 
see my husband, please, ma'am,"* said one of the two 
hundred women who accepted the invitation. The 
lady promised that she would ; and after waiting nearly 
an hour in a miserably furnished cottage, observed 
a man stumble through the doorway with a piece of red 
blotting paper through the button-hole of his coat. 
**You see, I belongs to the Blue Ribbon Army," ho 
said. A week afterwards, as a matter of fact, ho did ; 
and what is of more importance, to this day he does. 
The difference in the appearance of his home was 
observed by a woman living in a cottage upon the 
opposite side of the road. " If the Blue Ribbon will 
do that, we must have some of it too," thought she. 
The same lady calling at her house obtained the signa- 
tures of the whole of the family. This is how our 
principles spread. They recommend themselves. ** A 
tree is known by its fruit." 

Sneinton Market — an extensive space of open ground, 
which had imtil midnight the 7th October been ablaze 
with paraffin lamps, crowded with giddy pleasure-seekers, 
and dotted over with peep-shows and roundabouts — 
presented a strangely contrasting aspect upon the 
following morning. Under cover of the darkness, the 
showmen had dismantled their tents; and in their 
comfortless travelling homes were then jolting along 
rough country roads towards some distant town. 
Sneinton Market-place was bleak and bare and cold — 
deserted, like the hearts of those who had spent their 

20 
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all in dissipation. But soon after ten o'clock small 
groups of working-men might have been seen gathering 
round half a dozen waggons, disposed in various parts 
of the ground. Upon one of these a secularist lecturer 
had taken his stand*; upon another a local politician 
was agitating for his party. The Salvation Army 
monopolised a comer, and not the least important 
gathering was that surrounding the Gospel-Temperance 
waggon. As the morning advanced, the crowds grew^ 
in accordance with the interest excited by the speakers. 
Mr. Booth, accompanied by his host, Mr. Thomas 
Bayley, the Sheriff of Nottingham, attended the meet- 
ingy and addressed a multitude, which at that time 
numbered probably six thousand people. It was an 
opportunity for deep-sea fishing. The dregs of society- 
were drawn into the Gospel net. Canon Wilberforce 
had said much about " the devil of sectarianism." It 
had no place that morning upon the platform, which 
contained the rector of the parish, the Superintendent 
Wesleyan minister, a good man known as *^ The Bishop 
of Sneinton Market," and a contingent of the Salvation 
Army. Well was it said that the devil had never had 
such a whipping on the fair ground before. 

When it is stated that 20,000 people signed the pledge^ 
and that an additional 10,000 took the Blue Ribbon, 
our readers will be able to form an estimate of some of 
the good accomplished during those three weeks in 
Nottingham. Visitation of the converts a few months 
afterwards showed that ninety-six per cent, were re- 
maining true to their promise. 

For a few days Mr. Booth rested at home. Then he 
hastened to Worcester, where the mission had been 
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already commenced. He discovered that in the past the 
city had been dead to the question of Total Abstinence. 
It was not until 1877 that the preaching of a 
Temperance sermon was permitted in the Cathedral ; 
and then Canon Wilberforce's warnings and de- 
nunciations echoed and re-echoed within its pre- 
cincts. He had, at least, the satisfaction of speaking 
the truth to people, many of whom would have 
preferred to hear anything but the truth. He 
gave " strong meat " to babes, and their stomachs 
turned against it. The congregation was astonished. 
Some were shocked; but in the breasts of a few 
uneasy thoughts sprang up, and a feeble attempt 
to atone for dinner claret and old port gave rise to the 
inauguration of a coffee-tavern. 

The Church of England Temperance Society had no 
standing there until 1878, when a diocesan secretary 
was appointed. At length it boasted an existence, but 
sadly too many claimed fellowship with the moderate 
drinking branch, and sadly too few with the Total 
Abstinence section. The moderate drinkers — every- 
where thin-skinned and awkward — proved here to be 
unusually **nice." The teetotalers were upon their 
best behaviour — extremely mindful not to give offence. 
In fact, it was customary in "VV^orcester to speak of the 
two sections of the society as the " abstemious " branch 
and the " abstinence " branch. The ** abstemious " 
people claimed a great deal of credit because they did not 
get drunk. Progression, however, during recent years 
has been sure, if not very speedy. Before 1877 there 
were abstainers in Worcester. Good Templars had 
won an honoured place in the fight; and Bauds of Hope 
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had been springing up on every hand. Soon after 
landing in England, Mr. Booth was brought into com- 
munication with Miss Bray, one of the leading Tem- 
perance workers of the neighbourhood, and practically 
the campaign was the result of her efforts. 

The evangelist was only able to remain two days. 
Both evenings the Music Hall was excessively crowded, 
and although hundreds of people were standing during 
the whole of Mr. Booth's latter address, which lasted 
one hour and tweniy minutes, the most perfect order 
and reverence were maintained. The mission resulted 
in the enrolment of 3,000 newly-pledged abstainers. 
Mr. Booth was the guest of the Rev. C. H. Pilkingtwn. 

One meeting at Leamington, and then Mr. Booth 
returned to Leeds, too ill to fulfil an engagement at 
Coventry, where, despite his absence, a successful 
mission was conducted. 




CHAPTER XXV. 



CONCLUSION. 




[HE winter's outlook was gloomy. Cold winds 
and sharp frosts were nipping the hopes 
which early autumn had tinged with gold. 
Like the leaves of the trees, Mr. Booth's 
prospects for a glorious season were already blighted. 
Health, which had seemed to flourish during two brief 
weeks, after his return from the Continent, had since 
fluctuated seriously; and now, at the beginning of 
November, he was, for the third time in the course of 
two months, laid aside under medical treatment. " I'm 
a very sick man," he said to his wife one day. And, 
indeed, his appearance confirmed his words. He was 
too ill to joke. Yet upon the 6th November, a few 
days afterwards, he was undertaking the irksome rail- 
way journey from Leeds to Canterbury, where he had 
arranged to conduct a short mission. 

The meetings took place in the Agricultural Hall — a 
huge building, with sitting capacity for four thousand 
five hundred persons. Not only were all the seats 
occupied, but hundreds of people were obliged to stand. 
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The first evening upon which Mr. Booth was present 
the Dean of Canterbury occupied the chair, and took the 
Blue Bibbon. Two days afterwards it was telegraphed 
all oyer the land that the Bishop of Dover had taken 
the Ribbon also. His lordship donned the badge, when 
Mr. Booth told the story of his life to a fourth of the 
city's inhabitants. The mission, though brief, fully 
confirmed the faith of its prime mover, Mr. Joseph 
Cooper. The evangelist's home was with his friend, 
Mr. Joshua Cox, of Harbledown House. 

Upon the 12th of November he was welcomed to 
Bath by a numerous deputation, who met him at the 
Great Western Eailway Station, and, conducting him 
into one of the waiting-rooms, presented him with an 
illuminated address. The few words in which he 
replied were his only speech during the fortnight's 
mission. From the station he drove to the house of 
his host, the Rev. Edmund J. Wemyss-Whittaker. 
No sooner had he crossed the threshold than he was 
overpowered by a spell of weakness. "You are ill," 
said his kind hostess. "You have come here that I 
may nurse you. You are my boy; and must there- 
fore obey me." There was but little merit in yielding 
obedience to such a friend. To say that it was a 
pleasure for the tired and worn evangelist to receive 
her gentle commands is no empty compliment. Even 
when she scolded him for caring too little about his 
health, he felt the truthfulness of her kind reproof. 
Dr. Norman was sent for ; and all the while those who 
had been for weeks past preparing for the mission were 
looking forward in high glee to shaking hands with Mr. 
Booth, the same evening, at a social gathering. The 
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doctor examined his patient. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant feature of the prescription was a considerable 
measure of rest. All hope of speaking in public that 
day had fled. But when the ne^t day came, and the 
third day passed, and the first week of the mission had 
gone, a bitter alternative was at length revealed. And 
now) no longer able to entertain a hope of participating 
in the meetings, Mr. Booth waited only for a mild day 
and a favourable turn in his illness, to be removed to a 
sunnier clime. He did not come to Bath with the 
intention of converting the happy vicarage * into a 
hospital; and although he says that he was nothing 
but a care and an anxiety, it was yet difficult to 
persuade himself that such was really the case. The 
loving thoughtfulness, the solicitude, of his Christian 
friends, forbade him thinking it. Even the bright 
smiles of the servants seemed to say, *^ It is a pleasure 
to wait upon you, sir." His hostess told him to cast 
his burden upon the Lord — simply to rest and trust. 
She nui;sed him with the care of a loving mother. 
The lamp of Christianity, how it lights our weaiy 
footsteps to where the purest spirits dwell ! His host 
spoke frequently at the meetings, and returned with 
cheering stories of glorious results — ^hundreds of pledges 
and Blue Ribbons I When pain or distress would have 
made the hours long and tedious, two sisters — Miss 
Dove and Miss Susie Dove, of Falfield — entertained 
him with reading and singing. Dr. Douglas Carr, the 
family physician to his friends, who had for some days 
been attending the invalid, at length issued his man- 
date. The time had come for him to leave England 
for the South of France. During the next six months 
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he must rest; no speaking — however humbly — the 
Master's praise to assembled thousands; no healthy 
enthusiasm arising from grand meetings — ^nothing but 
rest, absolute rest. Those congested lungs, that worn- 
out voice, once clear as a bell, those twitching nerves, 
that aching frame, would fare but indifferently in the 
searching cold of an English winter. 

When the news that Mr. Booth had broken down 
was flashed over the land, expressions of sympathy 
poured in upon him. Lady Mount-Temple was one of 
the first to f on^'ard a message of condolence. Not aware 
that it was necessary that he should leave England, she 
very kindly pressed him again to visit Broadlands. Mr. 
Samuel Morley, writing to Canon Wilberforce, said, 
" We shall never know the extent of blessing which 
has resulted from Mr. Booth's efforts amongst our 
people." Subsequently, Mr. John Cadbuiy wrote, 
'* We hopefully look forward to an improved account of 
thy health ; but it will not do to make more haste than 
good speed. It may require an exercise of patience. 
I do believe thou art prepared to bow to the dear 
Master's will. If he sees meet, thou may come forth 
as a giant refreshed, ready to wield sling and stone to 
slay the demon Alcohol." Mr. Francis Murphy wrote : 
" My dear brother Booth, — I regret, more than worda 
can express^ that you are laid aside. You are greatly 
missed ; and I do hope and pray you may be soon able 
to take your place again on the field of conflict. What 
can I do for you ? You can command me. You must 
not suffer for any comfort. My money is as free to you 
as my words of sympathy. May God be with you and 
heal you is the prayer of my whole heart." The letter 
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bore the signature of Mr. T. E. Murphy, as well as 
that of his father. It might well evoke the exclamation, 
** Behold, how these Christians love one another !^' 

The following was received from Birmingham, 
dated 14th November, 1882. 

" The recoUections of your devoted work in our town in May- 
last are yet green in our memories. At a crowded meeting, 
held in the Town Hall, under the auspices of the Birming- 
ham Gospel-Temperance Union, and presided over by William 
White, Esq., the Mayor, it has been unanimously resolved that 
an expression of our deepest and most heartfelt sympathy with 
you and your family, in your present severe affliction, should 
be forwarded to you from the meeting. We sincerely hope 
that the rest you are now compelled to take will be the means 
of your complete restoration to health and strength ; and that 
you will soon be able to re-enter the field of holy toil with in- 
creased strength and enlarged success ; and further, that your 
Jife may long be spared to enable you to labour in the cause to 
which it has been so unreservedly given. The members of the 
choir also desire to send you their special good wishes, and 
earnest hopes for your sx>eedy recovery. 

" Signed, on behalf of the meeting, William White, Mayor of 
Birmingham, G. P. Clarke, Joseph Fairfax, J. B. Thorbum, 
honorary secretaries of the Birmingham Gospel-Temperance 
Mission." 

Mrs. Wemyss-Whittaker very beautifully expressed 
the sympathy of her household with the parting guest 
in a short poem concluding thus : — 

As the ivy, which clings to every part 

Of green tree or ruin grey. 
So hast thou twined thyself round each heart 

Of those you leave to-day. 

When Mr. Booth first became aware of the extent 
of his illness, it was his painful duty to write at once 
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to the various towns in which he had contracted engage- 
ments, telling the friends that it would be impossible 
for him to come to them. Ten promises were cancelled. 
The missions thus abandoned would have occupied the 
evangelist between five and six months. Sore dis- 
appointment was everywhere experienced ; and the 
Christian spirit with which it was concealed touched 
the hearts of those who read the letters. 

Early during the month of December Mr. Booth 
arrived in Mentone, whither he was followed by 
thousands of earnest prayers. He carried with him 
from England substantial evidence of the generous 
interest of a few highly valued friends, who were 
determined that the enforced cessation from labour^ 
and residence abroad, should not entrench upon his 
limited means. Mentone is one of the Lord's best 
hospitals. It seems to have been prepared especially for 
His ailing children. Instead of bare, whitewashed walls, 
it is protected by mountains variegated with green olive 
trees, and raising their peaks high into heaven's blue 
arch. What nurse ever smoothed the fevered brow of a 
sufferer with the gentleness of the soft breeze as it 
passes across the hectic features of the poor consump- 
tives who stroll along the promenades? Did medical 
skill ever prepare an ointment as fragrant as the balmy 
air inhaled into the distressed lungs ? It is wafted from 
the hot deserts of Africa. It filters as it travels over 
the Mediterranean, and it is laden with the scent of 
.lemon blossoms, and a thousand odoriferous blooms. 
Then there is the song of praise — the deathless song of 
the sea. Never did the wards of a hospital ring with 
sweeter music than the harmony of the waves as they 
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break upon the shingle. In planning this choice abode, 
the Lord has not left His patients without music to 
dispel the monotony of illness. The sea cheers them, 
and praises Him. 

Mr. Booth stayed at the Grand Hotel, where Mr. 
Spurgeon with Mr. J. W. Harrald and a few other 
.Christian friends were seeking well-deserved rest and 
a brief respite from the cold of an English winter. 
For several years the pastor of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle has been in the habit of resorting to 
Mentone which he has found congenial to mind and 
body. Writing to England the Gospel-Temperance 
evangelist said, *^ I esteem it a high privilege to be thus 
cast into the company of a man so truly good and 
great ; and the friendship which flows out to me from 
his large and loving heart I count amongst the highest 
of all honours." It was cheering, too, to see the Blue 
Bibbon upon his breast. Mr. Harrald wore it also ; 
and at the dinner table one day Mr. Booth counted 
eight ladies and gentlemen displaying our legion of 
honour, whilst upon another occasion he might have 
looked in vain amongst the numerous company for a 
single bottle of wine. 

Each morning, at nine o'clock, those in the hotel who 
desired to commence the day with God were invited to 
unite with the great preacher in Christian fellowship. 
The gatherings took place in Mr. Spurgeon's private 
sitting room. A portion of Scripture would be read and 
briefly expounded. Then all bowed in prayer to Him 
who was as near the weary, seeking rest in Southern 
France, as He was to the great congregations in frost- 
bound England. A larger gathering assembled in 
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the same ** upper room" each Sunday afternoon, to 
commemorate the death of our Lord. Mr. Booth 
enjoyed these comings together. The Saviour was in 
the midst of His people, drawing them nearer to Him- 
self, and nearer to one another. When Mr. Spurgeon 
left for home the mommg prayer-meetings, through the 
kindness of Miss Barker of Leamington, were conducted 
by the Eev.*F. W. Stead, of Worthing, Sussex, in her 
sitting-room. Mr. Booth, however, was often too 
ill to leave the bed before his friends had issued Into 
the country for their daily rambles. For nine weeks 
he remained at Mentone, at times fancying that he was 
benefited by the change, but generally feeling little 
better than during the two months which preceded his 
removal from England. His lungs, however, were con- 
siderably strengthened, and therein lay cause for thank- 
fulness and hope. 

In February, 1883, he left Mentone for Cimi&s, a 
suburb of Nice, where the air was considered more bracing. 
There, in Villa Garin, an English pension^ he spent the 
early part of the spring. It was more home-like than the 
great hotel, with its towering staircases, its wandering 
passages ; and on Sunday evenings, the little company 
would meet in the drawing-room, where some Christian 
lady, presiding at the piano, would lead them in songs 
of praise. Gospel-Temperance hymns were sung ; and 
many were the hours thus happily employed in a land 
that knows no Sabbath. 

Mrs. Booth, who had until then shared her husband's 
banishment, returned to the little ones in Leeds. Delia, 
a sweet child bordering upon her " teens," Eddie, a year 
or two older, and Frank, about the age of his father when 
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he rode in the lumber waggon, were busy with their 
studies at school. They had two baby brothers just 
learning to talk, and were all left in the care of their 
mother's dear friend, Mrs. Pridham. Although she well 
knew that her children were in loving hands, Mrs. Bootli 
naturally yearned to terminate the long separation. 
Delia and her brothers looked forward to their mother's 
return, but they were much too considerate for 
" dear Papa's health " to press their own loving claims 
into writing. One letter told how many parties they 
had been to ; another what they found in their 
stockings upon Christmas morning ; whilst a third said 
how much they had collected for the Missionaries. 
Invariably they concluded, **We are so happy with 
dear Mrs. Pridham. Don't come home ; father will be 
so dull without you." 

Mr. Booth, however, was surrounded by too many 
good friends to feel lonesome ; although in his depressed 
condition the absence of his wife was at first a keen 
trial. But excursions were planned and pleasure parties 
arranged. Occasionally he would feel himself "Dick 
Booth ^' once again ; at other times his spirits would 
utterly fail, when a chill distressed his lungs or a little 
extra effort told a sad tale upon his weakly frame. He 
was " at his best " when a party of friends took him to 
the summit of Mont Ohauve, one of the highest 
elevations of the neighbourhood. The day was delight- 
fully fine ; and as he gazed into the clear distance, an 
amphitheatre of snow peaks was presented to his view. 
To the north, the east, and the west stretched the Alpes 
Maritimes, whilst a hundred and twenty miles to the 
60uth, across the blue and sunlit Mediterranean, the 
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snow-clad mountains of rugged Corsica were distinctly 
visible. Another excursion was through a precipitous 
gorge to a deserted village upon a hill-top. CMteauneuf 
is a mass of ruined homes, with one inhabited cottage, 
in which an old witch-like woman receives strangers 
and their gratuities. Mr. Booth lunched in her dwelling; 
was enveloped in a heavy cloud as he stepped out of the 
cabin to descend the mountain ; and was reminded of 
his pleasure trip by aches and pains for many a long 
day. He found rare enjoyment in the society of 
Mr. James Backhouse, of York, who with his family 
was wintering at Cimifes. Dr. Middleton, of Scarboro', 
took a friendly oversight of the invalid's ailments, whilst 
other Christian people did what in them lay to con- 
tribute to his happiness and comfort/ 



From landing in England upon the 1st August^ 
1880, to the time of his illness in November, 1882, Mr. 
Booth had conducted twenty-eight distinct missions. 
He had visited fifty towns, for longer or shorter periods. 
As a result of his labours, between six and seven 
hundred thousand people had signed the Total Absti- 
nence pledge, whilst more than a million Blue Kibbons 
had been distributed. He had refused invitations 
which, if accepted, would have kept him engaged, at 
a low computation, for not less than ten years; and,, 
by God's help, he had accomplished a work, crowned 
with blessed results, which none might ignore though 
we may never fully know. He had given to the 
pledge of Total Abstinence an importance which it did 
not hitherto possess, and his must have been the sweet 
knowledge of having assisted in placing the Temperance 
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Cause upon an universally higher platform than ever 
it occupied in the past. He had conducted the first 
Gospel-Temperance Blue Kibbon Mission in Great 
Britain, whilst we claim for him the credit of having 
done his part towards introducing into the advocacy of 
teetotalism that element of gentle suasion which is at 
the foundation of much recent success. Who has ever 
heard him speak of the drunkard ? No ! he alludes to 
him as the drinking man — although degraded, yet a 
nian. It is but seldom that he pictures the poor 
inebriate's misery. Rather would he paint in glowing 
colours the prospects which lie within his reach, if only 
he will give up the drink. " Sign the pledge to-night, 
men," is a musical sentence ever ringing like a silver 
chime through his addresses. He shudders when he 
sees men stagger upon the platform, or roll their tongue 
and half close their eyes in a caricature of idiotic 
drunkenness. No one ever heard him ridicule or speak 
unkindly of those he longs to help. When in Sunder- 
land, a woman asked him to visit her husband. The 
man, who had only one leg, was sitting beside a fire 
almost as dejected-looking as himself. His head was 
buried in his hands. The live coals were buried in 
masses of cinder. Mr. Booth's conversation roused 
him to a point of controversy ; but that was not the 
evangelist's desire. "My friend," he said, *^when I 
was a drinking man, if anyone should have come to 
me and told me that drinking was bad ; that it would 
put a ragged coat upon my back ; that it would rob 
me of the respect of good men, and bring sorrow into 
my home, I would not have listened to him, because I 
knew all that better than he. But had he told me a 
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way out of my diflScnlty I should have been glad to 
listen." The right spring was touched. " That's it ! 
that's just what I want — ^to know a way out of my 
troubles/' said the cripple ; and he hopped on his one 
leg round the room for very joy. Of course he signed 
the pledge. 

It has been seen that, at an early period of his 
English labours, Mr. Booth commenced to record the 
names of all who took the Blue Kibbon, and that a 
year afterwards he instituted the separation of "new 
pledges " from " old ones." Successful he has ever been 
in gathermg around him the noble and the good, irre- 
spective of church or creed. This was his reputation 
in America. It is his reputation in England, where, 
despite warnings and prophecies, he has worked with 
combinations of High Churchmen and Baptists, 
Arminians and Calvinists, Quakers and the Salvation 
Army, and has never been asked to settle difference 
or dispute, however trifling. Much credit is due to the 
committees who through thick and thin have stood at 
his side. We dare not say how much honour is due to 
the presidents, the treasurers, the secretaries, and the 
lady helpers for fear that we should underestimate 
their merit. 

Although not directly associated with the Chm'ch 
of England Temperance Society, Mr. Booth has re- 
ceived most valuable aid from many of its prominent 
supporters. That he possesses a dear friend in Canon 
Wilberf orce is well known, whilst the names of clergy- 
men mentioned in connection with his various missions 
show how general has been their practical interest ever 
since he landed in England. During the spring of 
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1882 Canon Ellison, the Societ/s President, received 
him most cordially, and has since published a pamphlet 
describing the effects of Mr. Booth's labours, and set- 
ting forth the attitude which his friends should main-* 
tain towards the Blue Ribbon movement. For hi* 
kindly feeling Canon Ellison has been severely criti- 
cized ; but his replies show how superior he is to the 
comments of narrow-minded critics. Mr. Booth was 
one of the speakers at the annual gala of the Church 
of England Temperance Society, held in the Crystal 
Palace upon the 4th of July, 1882# 

In his sunny banishment the evangelist often thought 
of the things he said, and the work he did, amidst the 
excitement of revival hymns. When weighing in the 
balance his efforts, and the motives which prompted 
them; the good accomplished, and the evil which 
remained to all appearance as yet untouched, his heart 
rejoiced to hear of the results which each month brought 
to light. He agreed with Sir M. Bass, M.P., that ^* the 
times are out of joint for publicans." It was gratifying 
to observe that in a recent issue of the London Gazette 
the number of bankruptcies and liquidations of liquor- 
sellers was the largest of all trades and professions, 
being three times the number of the failures amongst 
drapers, fifty per cent, more than either builders or 
grocers, and in the proportion of twelve to one baker. 
Some people had said that Sunday Closing in Wales 
had been productive of an increase of drunkenness. 
Mr. Booth did not believe it at the time, and his 
scepticism was confirmed when he knew that all the 
Welsh bankruptcies announced in another issue of the 
Gazette were, with one exception, the liquidations of 

21 
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publicans and wine mercliants. He heard that in the 
Midland counties pubUcans were on the verge of ruin; 
that the principal inn of one of the largest Midland 
towns had been for eight months in the market without 
a purchaser ; that at Wolverhampton one publican was 
offering a glass of ale^ a slice of bread, and a piece of 
cheese with cress for twopence ; that beer in Birming- 
ham could be obtained at one penny a glass^ or two- 
pence-halfpenny per quart; that at Brighton a beer- 
house was recently advertised in the Sussex Daily News 
rent free to anyone who would sell the ale brewed by 
the owner ; that there were thirty beer-houses within 
half-a-mile of the Liverpool Custom House closed, for 
tenants would not enter houses which would not pay 
the cost of rent, taxes^ and licence duties. Nor was 
Mr. Booth inclined to attribute these indications of 
adversity in the beer trade to the diminished spending 
power of a nation that could increase its consumption 
of tea in one year (1882) by nearly 4,500,000 lbs., and 
in the same year increases its consumption of cocoa 
by 835,000 lbs. These are facts confirming the truth 
of our figures; facts clearly demonstrating that a 
given number of pledges represents a corresponding 
number of men and women who have abandoned even 
the moderate use of intoxicants; that Blue Bibbons 
are not mere bows of blue worn in the button-hole for 
the sake of ostentation or display ; but that they are 
the outward symbol of an inward impulse which is yet 
to deal the death-blow to the liquor traflSc. But the 
most cheering of all the evidences that om' cause was 
making unprecedented strides was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's Budget for 1883, which showed that if the 
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consnmption of wines and spirits had proceeded in the 
ratio of 1875-6, the revenue receipts from that source 
would have amounted to £5,000,000 more than they 
actually did in 1882-3, the year of the greatest triumphs 
of Gospel-Temperance. Taking into account the re- 
duction in the constmiption of beer, it would seem that 
the decrease in the revenue was equivalent to an income- 
tax of threepence in the pound. Not many years had 
passed since a Chancellor of the Exchequer treated the 
possibility of a serious falling off in the spirit duties as 
something unworthy a practical statesman's considera- 
tion. Were not these facts well calculated to cheer the 
heart of a Gospel-Temperance evangelist, and to make 
him impatient again to return to the work that he 
loved t And was not the triumph of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson in the House of Commons a significant wel- 
come when at length he did return t 

Another mark of progress was the opposition by 
which those interested in the trade were attempting 
to impede the triumphing movement. None of Mr. 
Booth's meetings have ever yet been seriously dis- 
turbed by organized rowdjrism ; but when he was laid 
aside, the inclination on the part of brewers' men and 
pot-house roughs to break the peace of temperance 
gatherings had grown apace. And then a Yellow Bibbon 
Army had been organized. The contempt with which 
its operations were snubbed by the Press is only another 
"sign of the times." London papers wrote satirical 
notices of its meetings, whilst everyone who desired the 
public weal acknowledged that the absurdity of its 
methods was only exceeded by the sinfulness of its aim. 
There is no longer truth in the adage " Beer and Bible." 
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The minUtry of the Christian Church has spoken oat- 
right ; and it is only here and there that a Mr. Stiggins 
turns up in the pulpit. Yet, when the Oxford Yellow 
£ibbon Army was inaugurated at the White Hart 
Inn, on the 21st March, 1883, and about ninety of its 
members assembled at the convivial board, the secretary 
of the District Licensed Victuallers' and Beerhouse- 
keepers' Association ventured to propose as a toast, 
^'The Bishop and Clergy." The Jiev, N. Cotton 
responded, and this is what he is reported to have 
said: — *^In 1850 he took orders, and he had held 
many important epheres of duty. Twenty years ago 
he was chaplain under the much-revered and much- 
honoured Bishop Wilberforce, and was stationed at 
Wheatley. He hoped the clergy of the Church of 
England would not follow the example of the son of 
Bishop Wilberforce, much as he honoured him for 
his integrity. He hoped the movement would pro- 
gress, and that they would just shut up the 'Blue 
Eibbon Army,' and send them to the devil, and for this 
reason he would drink when he wanted to drink; he 
would eat when he wanted to eat, and he would neither 
eat nor drink when he did not require either. 
(Applause.) The clergy, in sorrow and in grief, in 
marriage, and in burial, he believed, were still their 
best friends." (Applause.) 

If these pages contain but few references to personal 
reclamation, it is not because such instances have been 
rai'e. It is because they abound on every hand that 
we have omitted them, rather than lengthen the details 
of the various missions which it has been Mr. Booth's 
honour to conduct. 
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Will the converts stand? That is the question—^ 
asked by some with a sneer and a doubt; by others 
with an honest desire for true information. To the 
latter we would respond with an aflSrmative. Do you 
ask, Will they all keep the pledge ? How can they f 
What has man done that he should look for so much 
from his brother man ? What have you done, reader? 
Perhaps you have not even signed the pledge. Then 
you may not laugh at him who breaks the pledge. He 
has failed because he tried and did not succeed. You 
have not tried and therefore cannot fail. You lack the 
courage of your unfortunate brother. Or, perhaps, you 
have taken the pledge but have not used " all honour- 
able means to encourage others to abstain." Then you 
have fallen pitiably short in fulfilling the conditions of 
your promise. Are we yet wide of the mark I Granted, 
you have signed the pledge yourself, and induced 
your friends to follow a safe example. Ah ! but has 
your work been backed by prayer ? Briefly, have you 
done ally everything in your power to save men from 
strong drink ? We trow not. All must admit short- 
comings and failures, slipshod lives and imperfect 
work, things done that we ought not to have done, and 
things left undone that we ought to have done. In how 
many good resolves do the best of Christians fail I Yet 
the nearer man approaches the likeness of his Saviour 
the greater will be his veneration for truth. The more 
degraded he becomes, the less will he respect his 
resolve, his word, his promise. Yet often men do not 
sign our pledge until they have been " blackened with 
the finger and thumb of the devil." Cease the 
destroying of grain for the manufacture of misery; 
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banish the wine glass from your tables ; shut the doors 
of every public-house in the land; stamp out the 
distillery fires, and then, but not till then, may you ask, 
** Will all the converts stand I " Oh I they are brave, 
who despite old associations, tumultuous passions, and 
endless temptations still keep the pledge inviolate* 
Thousands of them there are. When illustrating their 
heroism, Mr. Booth depicts the trials of an old man 
in Ithaca, his native town. 

For thirty long years that man had been an " ideal 
drunkard," squandering his possessions in vain, that he 
might satisfy an appetite which was insatiable. More 
than half his time, it is said, he spent in workhouses 
and jails. He had sunk as low as man well could 
sink. He had lost nearly everything but the nickname 
of " Vinegar Reed,*' and the sour temper which had 
called forth the sobriquet. A few nights before 
Mr. Booth signed the pledge, when Wilgus's Opera 
House was packed with the citizens of Ithaca, poor 
" Vinegar " staggered down the hall to the platform 
just as many thousands of his kind have done since. 
** Stop him 1 " shouted someone, ^' Don't let that man 
sign the pledge ; he'll never be able to keep it." . With 
a steady purpose, although a trembling hand, he sub- 
scribed his name, and turned towards the door. To the 
shame of the people be it told, as he walked through 
the crowd no one offered him a brotherly hand ; no one 
uttered a simple ^' God bless you I " He reached the 
porch, and there stood a rum-seller who had been an 
interested spectator of the entire proceedings. The 
poor fellow passed him, with the Blue Ribbon on his 
breast, the pledge card in his hand, and these words 
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Wssing in his ears, " Vinegar I you won't keep that pledge 
twenty-four hours." Indignation flashed from his eyes, 
and a manly purpose swelled his shrunken soul. ^' I 
will keep this pledge, or I will die in the attempt," he 
said. They were not empty words, although the fulness 
of their meaning the speaker could hardly have fore- 
seen. Eight months were left behind as so many steps 
of the ladder whose giddy heights the reformed man was 
scaling. As he walked the streets with his head erect, 
people smiled, and bowed, and called him ^^ Mr." Eeed. 

A severe illness culminated in asthma; and Mr. Beed 
was laid on a sick bed. The physician prescribed liqnor 
as the only drug that would afford relief. But no, the 
patient refused to take it. " I have signed the pledge," 
he said. The days were bitterly cold ; still, the little 
window of his bedroom was opened to admit fresh air. 
And as the gasping man lay there alone, his neighbours 
standing without, could hear him exclaim in an agony 
of prayer, ** O Jesus, help me I Give me strength to be 
true to my pledge and my principles." Thus terrible 
was the fight he waged. He grew worse ; and friends 
gathered around his couch. When they saw him 
almost choking for breath, and supposed that he was 
unc6nscious, in mistaken kindness one of them whis- 
pered, ** Give him just a little brandy.*' The poor man 
could not speak, but he waved his hand and shook his 
head, and soon passed into eternity. His funeral was 
the most imposing of any that had for year^ taken 
place in the city. Municipal officials were his pall 
bearers ; and his casket was strewn with earth's fairest 
flowers. 

Thoughtful Christians are to-day more than ever 
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ready to admit that the Temperance movement is an 
indispensable factor in religious warfare. Our missions 
are times of revival, and therefore associated with an 
amount of excitement which sooner or later dies away, 
whilst little perceptible change overcomes the even life 
of church and chapel Christianity. The olive groves 
of the south are green throughout the year; but in 
early spring-time the intermingled oaks and sycamores, 
which through the winter have been leafless, begin to 
bud. Then they burst forth into a bright new life. 
A few months, and autumn returns. The gay trees 
shedding their foliage exhibit naked, gnarled, and rugged 
limbs. Yet, are they dead? Does the gardener weep I 
As he beholds the faded and the fallen leaves, does he 
in lamentation exclaim, ** These are all that the summer 
sunshine has produced 1 " Would he not rather point 
to the new wood, the green shoots, the tender branches ? 
He knows that they will harden in the cold of winter. 
The leaves served their purpose. But for them there 
would be no young branches. Thus the excitement of 
a revival is but for a season. When, like the leaves, it 
has passed away, the duly must be ours to search for 
the tender branches, to carefully watch them as they 
strengthen, and in faith to pray that ere long the warm 
sun of another revival may woo the foliage again into 
bright being. 

FINIS. 
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the Publishers, post free, to any address in the United Kingdom : — Three 
months, Is. lid. ; Six months, 8s. 9d. ; Twelve months, 7s. 6d. 
**»* The Publishers call attention to the remarkable fact that they httve now 
issued Mr. Spurgpon's Sermons weekly for twenty-eight years, and Chat sill this 
time the cixtmlation has not only lii^en very large, but nas steadily increased. 
This unparalleled &jct, unprecedented in the pulpit of any age or chuich, speaks 
for itself, and is a higher eulogium than the most friendly reviewer could 
pronounce. It is also noteworthy that an equally warm reception has been 
given to the American £dition, and that the Dutch, German, Swedish, and 
French translations have commanded an extensive sale ; and the Sermons have 
been acceptably received in Welsh, Danish, and Italian. 

TWELVE SEKHOVS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

By G. H. Spvkobon. "With a Portrait, Views of Ciottage where Mr. 
Spurgeon first preached, and of the Metropolitan Tsb^nacle. Limp 
Cloth, Is. Post free 14 stamps. 

TWELVE SELECTED SOUL-WIKNINO SERMONS. 

Bound in Limp Cloth, Is. Post free 14 stamps. 

TWELVE STRIKING SERMONS. Bound in Limp 

Cloth, Is. Post free 14 stamps. ^ 

TTFES AND EMBLEMS ; Being a Collection of Sermom 

preached on Sunday and Thursday Evoiings at the Metropolitan 

Tabernacle. By C. H. Spuboson. Ss. 
"This volume is the first of the issue. It will be sure to be a favourite. 
' Types and Emblems ' are attractive themes, and in Mr. Spurgeon's hands they 
neither lack suggestiveness nor power. All his well-known qualities as a 
preacher are in great force throughout this volume.'* — General Baptist 
Magazine. 

TRUMPET CALLS TO CHRISTIAN ENEROT, being a 

Second Series of Mr. Spuroeon's Sunday and Thursday Evening 

Sermons. Price 3s. 6d. 
" The aim in each of these addresses is the simple one of rousing Christian 
men and women to renewed activity for GK>d. Believing them to be eminently 
calculated to do good, we wish them a wide circulatjon."— JJocJk. 

FARM SERMONS. By C. H. Spnrgeon. New Illns- 

trated Volume. Crown 8vo. 328 pp. 38. 6d. cloth gilt. 
" These sermons are fresh and as fragrant as the newly>ploughed soil, or 
the new-mown hay, and ought to be perused with pleasure anil profit by many 
who know little or nothing of agricultural pursuits."— TAe Chruiian. 

THE ROTAL WEDDING. The Banquet and the Ooeets. 

By 0. H. Spubgbon. Paper Covers, 6d. Clom, is. 
" An elegant little book of 80 pages, illustrating the parable of the 'W«dding 
Garment, and worthy of the world-wide fame of the auttuHr.'*~-jBcwtift 
Messenger, 



FEATHERS FOE AEEOWS: or. lUtutrations for 

Freaohen and Teachers, from my «ote Hook. By 0. H. Spubqkom. 

Price 38. 6d. 25th Thousand. 
" The collection is very varied, but all bearing on the his^est themes, and fitted 
to help the highest purpose of the Ghristian ministry. There is an admirable 
index of subjects, and another of texts, which greatly add to the practical 
useftilnese of the book : we cordially recommend it." — Evangelical Magazine, 

ULXrSTSATIOKS AND MEDITATIONS ; or, Flowers 

from a Puritan's Garden. DistiUed and Dispensed by 0. H. Spvbokon. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

*' It is a Garden full of beautital and useftil thinn, which will yield its 
delights to many classes of readers."— CAmttan Worla. 

Sxttacte. 
FLASHES OF THOTTOHT ; being one Thonsand Choice 

Extracts from the Works of C. H. Spvbqxom. Alphabetically arranged, 

and with a copious Index. Ftice 5s. 
" A thousand extracts, bright with the light of heaven, sparkling with wit, 
rich in imagery, beautiful in their setting, forcible in stjrie, and devoutly 
stimulating in tone, make up a volume of unique merit''— vmeraf Baptist 
Magazine. 

SPTJEOEON'S OEMS : being Brilliant Passages Selected 

from the Discourses of 0. H. Spubqxom. Large Type, 48. 

OLEAHINOS AMONG TEE SHEAVES. By C. H. 

Spvbokom. Oloth Antique, Price Is. 6d. 
** These extracts are quite Spurgeonio— racy, rich, and rare, both as to 
style and matter— ftill of exquisite consolation— faithful advice— clear analogies 
—poetic touches — and glorious old gospel. 

SPUBOEON'S BIBTHDAT BOOK Cloth, 28. 6d.; 

Oalf or Morocco. 5s ; Bussia, with Photograph, 10s. 6d. 
'* A metaphor, simile, allegory, or illustration for every day in the year, 
compiled from the works of 0. H. Spvbokon. For thirty pence our readers may 
possess a book which is as useful as it is handsomely got u^"—Chrittian Age, 



]Befiot{onaI. 
MOEHINa BT HOBNING; or« BaUv Readings for the 

Family or the Closet. By 0. H. Spurqkon. 8s. 6d. Morocco, 78. 8d. 
** Those who have learned the value of morning devotion, will highly prize 
these helps. All who love a ftill-orbed gospel, vigorous, varied thought, and 
a raey style, will appreciate this volume."— i^ev, /. Angua, J) J), 

EVENINO BT EVENING ; or, Eeadinff s at Eventide for 

Family or the Closet Bv 0. H. Bpurokon, 8s. 6d. Morocco, 78. 6d. 

'* On learning that * Evening by Evening' was published, how gladly I bade 

it welcome I And I can humbfy oommend it in no higher tcorms than by simply 

saying that it will be found a fit eompanion, every way, for its forenmnei ^ 

the morning."— CftarJM /. Brovm, D.D.^ Sainkwrgh, 



fax &Uittni». 
LECTTJBES TO HT STUDENTS; A Selection from 

Addresses delivered to fhe StndentB of the Pastors* CollM;e, Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. By C. H. Spukoson, President. First and Second Series 
Price 2s. 6d. eadi. 
** We have read this work with a feeing very nearly approaching to delight. 
Nothing that Mr. Spurgeon has. printed has so thoroughly pleased us, and few 
of his works are calculated to he of greater practical sarrice. It aoounds in 
words of wisdom ; it is rich in humour, hut richer in human and spiritual 
experience.*'— i\rofu;of^ormM^. 

COHMEHTING AITO COHHEHTASIES: Two lec- 

tures addressed to the Stnd^its of the Pastors' CoU^. together with 

a Catalogue of Bible Commentaries and Expositions. Pnoe 2s. 6d. 

'* Eyery candid reader will admit that, in inipartiality, in terse and telling 

brevity, in wisdom sharpened into wit, in unaffected zeal for Christ's cause, 

and, aooTe all, in robust common sense, this volume has few equals, if any.'* 

LUerary World. 

SPEECHES by 0. H. SPUBGEON AT HOME and 

Abroad. 2s. 6d. 
The work is printed uniformly with the series of Lectures, and contains 
dghteen articles, beginning with ** The Bible," and ending with ** Drive On." 
The pieces are in the main given as they originally appearad ; in the majority 
of instances the author is made to 8x>eak in the first person j but this is not the 
case throughout.  The reader will also find that the pnndpal subjects are 
admirably reported. 

^ettotiitcal 
THE SWOBD Aim THE TEQWEL: A Monthly 

Magazine, Price 3d. Yearly vols., Ss. Cases for binding. Is. 4d. 
It commands a large circulation among almost all classes of Christians, and 
as a religious periodical, it now occupies a x>osition second to none. It records 
the works of luth and labours of love wmch are the honour of the various 
sections of the Chuitdi, and it contends most unsparingly against the errors of 
the times. It is an accurate record of the religious movements which emanate 
from the Metropolitan Tabemade. but its advocacy is far tcota being confined 
within that area. No pains wiU be spared to render the Magazine growingly 
worthy of the widest circulation.— Editor, C. H. SPURGEON. 

THE HETBOPOLITAN TABEENACLE: its History 

and Work. With 83 Illustrations. By C. H. Spubgbom. Price, in 

pai>er covers. Is. Bound in cloth, 2s. 
** Profusely illustirated with portraits, facaimiles of forgotten caricatures, 
and other engravings, ^laint and otherwise, is likely to rival * John Plough- 
man ' in popularity. Containing between one and two hundred octavo pages, 
the matter might easily have been spread out into a five or six Bhilling volume ; 
but, as Mr. Spurgeon desires to write for the people, he publishes his works at 
prices to suit the pockets even of the poor.*'— CAn«tian World. 

MEMOEIAL VOLUME. Containing Sermons and 

Addresses delivered on the conrpletion of the Twenty-fifth year of the 
Pastorate of C. H. Spubgxom. Price Is., cloth. 



JOHN FLOTJOHHAN*S TALK ; or, Plain Advice for 

Plain People. IHustrated. By C. H. SpvaoKON. In stiff ooyers, Is. 

Oloth, gilt edges, 28. 820th Thousand. 

" Raov and pungent ; yery plain, and to the purpose. No fear as to 

whether it will be read or not by those into whose hands it may fall. If Mr. 

Spun^n goes on at this rate in his multiform publioations, he will leare 

nothmg raoy unsaid.'* — Watchman. 

JOHN FLOnOHlIAN'S FICTTTEES ; or, More of Ms 

Plain Talk for Plain People. In stiff covers, Is.; oloth, gilt edges, 28. 
90th Thousand. 
** Every page is full of sayings well calculated to teach people the charms 
of religion, and the happiness attending sober industry."— CAmtuin World. 



SPUBOEON'S SHILLING SEBIES. Bound in Cloth. 

No. 4.— The Mourner's (Tomforter. . 
„ 5.— The Bible and the Newspaper. 



No. 1.— Christ's Glorious Achievements. 
2.— Seven Wonders of Grace. 



II 



8.— The Spare Half Hour. 



.»»_ 



6.— Eccentric Preachers. 



<( 



No. 7. — Good Cheer. 
Promises to form .a valuable library of religious literature."— CAmtton Mag, 



One Penny Each. In neat Wrapper. ByC.H. SPITBOEON. 

^tciaUy adapted for gratuitous distribution. 



A DOUBLE KNOCK AT THE DOOB 
OF THE YOUNG. 

A GOOD SOLDIEB OF JESUS 
CHBIST. 

AN ANXIOUS ENQUIRY FOB A 
BELOVED SON. 

APOSTOLIC EXHORTATION. 

A SILLY DOVE 

A WORD FOR THE PERSECUTED. 

BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 

BEST BURDEN FOR YOUNG 
SHOULDERS. 

CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED. 

CONFESSION OF SIN. 

FAITH: WHAT IS IT? HOW 
CAN IT BE OBTAINED ! 

FEAR NOT 

««FEED MY LAMBS:" A SAB- 
BATH-SCHOOL SERMON. 

HOW TO OBTAIN FAIl'H. 

HOW TO RAISE THE DEAD. 

INFANT SALVATION. 

IS CONVERSION NECESSARY t 

IS IT NOTHING TO YOU t 

JESUS AND THE LAMBS. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

LET US PRAY. 

LITTLE DOGS. 



LOVING ADVICE FOR ANXIOUS 

SEEKERS. 
NONE BUT JESUS. 
NUMBER 1,500: ob, LIFTING UP 

THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 
ONLY TRUST HIM ! 
RECEIVING THE KINGDOM OF 

GOD AS A LITTLE CHILD. 
SERMON FOR EVERYBODY. 
«* SUPPOSING HIM TO BE THE 
. GARDENER." 
THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 
THE DROPPING WELL OF 

KNARESBOROUGH. 
THE ESSENCE OF SIMPLICITY 
THE HOLD FAST. 
THE PEARL OF PATIENCE. 
THE PERPETUITY OF THE LAW 

OF GOD. 
THE PRIEST DISPENSED WITH. 
THE SEA! THE SEA I THE WIDE 

AND OPEN SEA. 
THE SILVER TRUMPET. 
THE TURNING POINT. 
THE UPPER HAND. 
THE WAY OF SALVATION. 
THERE GO THE SHIPS. 
TOKEN FOR THE BEREAVED. 



WORKS BY OTHRR AUTHORS. 
A BODT OF DIVINITT, contained in Sermons npon fhe 

AMmtnMj*B OatocMsm. By the Eer. Thomas Wimov, Bectm of St. 
8tmhen% Wftlbrook. A Bew and con^lete editiam, revised and adapted to 
modem readers, hj the Bey. Gxoaes £o«bbs, GaaiberweU. with a 
Prefiuse and Appenffix by Pastor 0. H. Spukoxok. Price 6s. 
Kyery ^Tine of C^yinistie yiews should read it, and every private CauistiaB 
also. We can heartily recommend it to all lovers o| souoa doctrine^ anun^ 
whom we hope for a large sale. — C. H. Spuaasox. 

EUSHA COLES OH SIVIirE SOVEBEIOITET. With 

Ftefsoe by G. H. Sfubgxok. 2s. 9d. 
Romaine says of this book : **The Katrines of graee, of which this book 
treats, are the truths of God : our author has defended them ia a masterly 
manner. He has not only proved them to bn-nkuxily revealed in the Scriptores, 
but has also shown that tney are of such ooiww^t use to the children of Ood, 
that without the steadfast belief of them, tiMMMtinot go on their way rejoicing. 
In the practical view of these points Eliidia (mm is singularly excellent. 

HENBY'S OUTLHrES OF CEimCH HISTOET: A 

Brief Sketch of the Christian Church QS«lk the First Century. By 
JosxPH Fb&makdez, LL.D. 2s. 6d. 
** The Churdi Histories hitherto in vog^e are too cumbersome, too verbose, 
too involved to be used in schools and colleges, and we entertain the hope tiiat 
the present work will remedy that evil, and supply a work which all our friends 
who are tutors can use with pleasure and safety. Every youn^ Christian should 
be acquainted with ecclesiastical history ; it should be taught in every school of 
a high grade, to young ladies as well as to thdr brothers.''— (7. ff, Spurgwn. 

GLIMPSES OF JESUS ; or, Christ Exalted in the Affee- 

tions of his People. By W. P. Balfe&n. Fifth Thousand. Fcp. 8vo. 

Cloth 8s. 
" I hailed with pleasure the advent of this pffcious volume. Laat down to 
read it, and soon disoovered its beauty ; it was a feast of fat things, a season 
long to be remembered. I have read it again and a^ain, and would desbe to 
adore the Holy Spirit for that gracious unction which rested on me in its 
perusal."->C. R. Spurgeon. 

LESSONS FSOH JESUS ; or, the Teachings of Divine 

Love. By W. P. Balfbbn. Second: Edition, ds. 
« This is a worthy sequel to * Glimpses of Jesus,' by the same author. 
Every book is valuable that fixes our attention upon Jesus, and revives our 
perception of his beauty ; and especially when it <uscovers new beauties, and 
brings his whole character more vividly before us. Such will be the effect of 
these * Lessons from the life of Jesus.' " — C. H, Spurgeon, 

THE BEAUTY OF THE GBEAT KING, and other 

Poems for the Heart and Home. By W. P. Balfebn, Author of 

" Glimpses of Jesus." Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

We strongly recommend this book to the attention of our readers. No 
child of God can read it without pleasure and profit. It has been written in the 
furnace, and will comfort such as are in it. The Author has sem some of ' The 
Beauty of the Great King,' and has well uttered the joy of that great sight. 
We hope that many will have equal delight with ourselves as they read this 
book."— C. B. Spurgeon. 

Pastor C. H. SPTJBOEON : his Life and Work to his 

Forty-third Birthday ; with an Account of his Ancestors for 200 Years. 
By GxoBGX J. Stxvbnson, M.A. Paper covers. Is., (doth, 9s. 



THE PATHOS OF LIFE; or, Tonohing Inoidento Illiit- 

tratiTe of the Truth of the GoepeL By W. Pools Balfxkk. Second Edi- 
tion. 28. 6d. 
" Sensitive, refined, and tender, suited to oontaot with the highest olass of 
mind, he yet seeks to reach the finer feelings of those who extenudly too often 
exhibit a rough, hard, and imimpressible aspect. The young, we venture to 
say, will be charmed by the ftitherfy tenderness oharactenstio oi many of these 
poems. The book will be highly valued by the Sunday-school teacher, by the 
minister of the gospel, and oy all who Imow anything of BCr. BaUIgm and 
his writings, or who can appreciate earnest ana deep-toned, yet cheerful 
spirituality.*^— liferary Wbria, 

BOOKSELLERS AJSTD BOOEBTJTEBS in Byeways and 

Highways. By C. H. Spurobon, Sajiubl Mannino, LL.D., and O. 

HoLDKN FiKB. With a Preface by the Right Hon. the £arl op 

SHAPTBSBVRTf K.G. Olotli, |rilt odgss. Is. 6d. 
Externally this is an attraoMve Dook. It is brought out with the view of 
creating and Increasing publie ia^sreet in Oolportage. It remains a mjrstery 
with us that we cannot obtain support for Ck>lportage in as liberal a measure as 
so good a work demands. It does not say much for the wisdom and prudence 
of Christian people. If thtj gave most where the best return might legiti- 
mately be expected, we may mj of our religious societies — these are last which 
would be flnt. If these addnsses, papers, and reports should bring us in a 
revenue of sympathy, it will soon be followed by substantial help. TO reach the 
-villages and hamlets oy means of sound literature taken to the cottagers' doors, 
is a most worthy work ; and as the rural population becomes soAller, and Kon- 
conformist churches become feebler, it will become more and more an abso- 
lutely needful work, if we are to keep alive the light of the gospel among the 
poor and scattered. Our heart sighs and groans because this blessed agency is 
still so limited when every day tne needs of the people cry for an increase. 
Scotland is supplied with colporteurs fh>m sea to sea, and why is England so 
far behind ?— O. H. Spurobok. 

THE MJLPIT BT^ THE HEABTH. Being Plain 

Chapters for Sabbath Beading. By Arthdb Mvrsbll. Frioe 28. 6d. 

OONFEBENOE ADDRESSES, being a Selection from 

Addresses delivered at the Annual Conferences of the Pastors* College, by 

the B«v. Qrobgb Booxbs. inth a reoonmiendation by 0. H. Spvbcbon. 

Cloth 2s. 6d. 

"Our honoured firlend, the Bev. George Rogers, has given an address at 
each ffathering of our College oonferenoe, and on each occasion he has been 
singularly happy in his theme and in his mode of handling it It would have 
been a pity and a sin to allow these racy addresses to be forgotten : and, aooor- 
dingly. we are glad to see them preserved inprint Twelve such addresses it 
would DC very hard to find anywaere else. We firmly believe that every student 
and minister who heard them will be anxious at once to possess a copy, and we 
shall be greatly surprised if the volume does not command a host w readers. 
Mother wit is blended with fittherW wisdom, and the whole is sanddfled by seal 
for the cause of Gk>d. We oannot too heartily oommend the volume to our 
subscribers.** — 0. H. Spurobow. 

A COLLECTION OF RARE JEWELS. From the 

Mines of William Ovrmall. (1680). Dug up and deposited in a 

Casket, by Arthur Augustus Rbbs (1858). Seoond Edition. Price 2s. 

«0f all the Puritans, Oumall is the oest adapted for quoting. He is 

sententious, and withal pictorial, and both in a high degree. Mr. Bees has 

made his selections with a discerning eye : they aie not mere oUpfiags at 

randOBi, bat sxtrMts ohoaen wiHi judgment''— C M, SpurgMn, 
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FOUS LETTERS TO THE CHRISTIANS C£LlJBi 

«BRETHBEN" on the subject of Kinistry. By Ajtnfta J^jfavtrvs 
RxB8. Price Sixpence. 

WATHARKS FOR WASDERER8. Being Five 

Addresses delivered in the Metropolitan Tabernacle. By W. Y. Fulleb- 

TON, Evanffelist. Fzloe Is/ 
** A little book upon %he prodi^ son. The theme has been often descanted 
on, bnt this treatise is not a repetition; it is full of freshness and orig^inality. 
What is better, its earnest pleadings and plain gospel statements are sure to be 
useful tb seeking sovls, and we commend it for wide distribution by those who 
wish to lead others to the home above.'*— C. B. Spurgeon. 

BUITTAN'S WATEB OF LIFE. Preface By C. H. 

Spvrobon. Is. This is a tasteful little book, ver^ suitable for a present, and 
likely to be made useftd «7herever it inly be circulated. It is writtcsi in 
Bunyan'sbest style ; it is simple, focilble, pleasing and full of illustration. 

BAPnST CONFESSION OF FAITH. Thirty-two 

ArtidM on ChriBtian Faith and Practice, with Scripture Proofs, adopted by 
the Ministers and Messengers of the General Assembly, which met in 
London in 1689. Pre&ce By 0. H. Spurobon. Paper covers, 4d. Post 
free, 5 stamps. 

BAPTISH DISCOVERED FLAINLT AHD FAITH- 

ftilly according to tiie Word of God. Bfr John Nokcott. A New 
Edition, corrected and somewhat altered by G. H. Spurgeon. Price, 
paper eover8, 6d. ; cloth. Is. 

FOB EVEE AND E7EE. A College Lecture npon the 

Duration of Future Punishment. By Bev. VBliBGB Booers. Price 3d. 

FTTTUEE PUNISHMENT. A Lecture Delivered to 

the Students of the Metropolitan Tabernacle Oollege, in reply to a series 
of letters in " The Christian World,'' from the Bev. Edward White. By 
the Bev. Gsorox Bogkrs. Price Id. 

MUESELL'S LECTTJEES TO WOEEING HEN. De- 

livered at the Lambeth Baths, Westminster Bridge Boad. Price One 
Penny each ; or lOd. the series in wrapper. Post ^ee. 



WHAr S YOUB NAME ? 
TEMPLE BAB. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
8T7GAB-00ATED PILLS. 



COLOURS OF THE EAINBOW. 
BIFPLES ON THE RIVEB. 
FACES IN THE FIBE. 
CRIES FBOM THE CRADLE. 



WASHED AWAY. 



PASSMOKE & ALABASTEB, 4, PATEBNOSTEB BUILDINGS. 
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